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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


When the fifty-sixth congress finished its 
The New work last March, the fact that the fifty- 
Congress 

seventh would convene under a new 
president seemed about the remotest of all human con- 
tingencies. Inevitably, an event which stirred the 
nation so profoundly cast its influence over the reassem- 
bling of the people’s representatives, but the formal 
adjournment and arrangements for memorial services 
were by no means the most impressive feature of the 
situation. The impressive thing was the simple fact 
that so momentous a change could occur, and a new 
congress assemble, without a ripple of disturbance or 
sign of change, either in the conduct of public business 
or even in the general policies of the government. No 
monarchical form of government on the earth has ever 
had such magnificent proof of the stability of national 
institutions as the simple transfers of authority in this 
country upon the three occasions of assassination of the 
chief magistrate. 


President Roosevelt’s first message to 
The President’s congress is about as definite a departure 
ae from custom as could well be imagined. 
It is not merely a review of the condition of the coun- 


try, but an explicit carrying out of the constitutional 
1 
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mandate to ‘‘recommend to their (congress) considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.”’ Practically no subject of importance is 
discussed without some positive suggestion for con- 
gressional action, and the most gratifying feature of 
this is that it deals quite as fearlessly and definitely 
with the new industrial and social problems that have 
only recently entered the political arena as with the old 
familiar issues on which it takes no particular courage 
to reiterate traditional party doctrines. This is espe- 
cially true of the treatment of the ‘‘trust” issue, the 
question of organized labor, and immigration. 

Instead of yielding to the threat of political ven- 
geance if he did not demand wholesale destruction of 
large corporations, the president gives a calm and judi- 
cious analysis of the modern tendency to industrial 
concentration; shows its manifest advantages, warns 
congress against radical repressive legislation, and at 
the same time points out the evils associated with capi- 
talistic industry which need attention. The chief 
remedy proposed is publicity, such as is already re- 
quired of banks and railroads; this being the first 
essential to correct knowledge of the situation, whether 
the abuse aimed at be overcapitalization or unfair com- 
petitive methods, or whatever. In other words, the 
president puts into positive recommendation the con- 
clusions reached by the majority of the most careful 
students of the subject in the light of the experience of 
the last two decades of capitalistic organization. 


As to the other and balancing phase of 
Labor and the organization tendency, the president 
Immigration ‘ . 

fully recognizes the necessity and value 
of labor organizations. He recommends a new govern- 
ment department of commerce and industries, whose 
head should be a member of the cabinet, to deal alike 
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with the problems of corporations, trade, and with 
‘* whatever concerns labor.”’” Recognition of the inter- 
ests of labor appears also in his declaration that: ‘‘ Not 
only must our labor be protected by the tariff, but it 
should also be pretected so far as it is possible from the 
presence in this country of any laborers brought over 
by contract, or of those who, coming freely, yet repre- 
sent a standard of living so depressed that they can 
undersell our men in the labor market and drag them 
to a lower level.” 

Promptly following up this suggestion, the presi- 
dent urges early reenactment of the Chinese exclusion 
law, which expires next year; strict enforcement of the 
eight-hour law for government employees, enforcement 
of ‘‘fair” conditions in all work done by contract for 
the government, and the adoption of a comprehensive 
immigration law with a three-fold provision to exclude 
all known anarchists, all who do not measure up to an 
adequate educational test, and all who are below a 
‘‘certain standard of economic fitness to enter our 
industrial field as competitors with American labor.” 
As insuring this latter provision: ‘‘ There should be 
proper proof of personal capacity to earn an American 
living, and enough money toinsure a decent start under 
American conditions.”’ 

The treatment of these subjects shows that we 
have in the president’s chair, at last, a man thoroughly 
alive to the importance of the new and acute social 
problems that have been brought into American life by 
the revolutionary changes in modern industry, and not 
merely in touch with these problems, but having a 
wholesome and genuine sympathy with the interests of 
the labor movement, as a movement, no less than a 
common-sense appreciation of the rights and true 
economic functions of organized capital. 
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The proposition to exclude anarchists, in 
the president’s discussion of immigra. 
tion, included a recommendation for 
more thorough inspection of immigrants abroad. Our 
government secret service is at present utterly inade- 
quate, and is actually not authorized to engage in any 
work but the detection of counterfeiting. Whatever 
other work they do is purely voluntary. An extension 
of the secret service abroad might not be feasible with- 
out international cooperation, but, if so, there ought to 
be international agreement on the subject. In line with 
this, the president in discussing anarchy declares that 
‘it should be made an offence against the law of na- 
tions . . . by treaties among all civilized powers.” 
Such treaties, also, would give the federal government 
power to deal with the crime in case no other provi- 
sion for federal action should be found feasible. 

Going beyond this, however, the president makes 
the positive recommendation that ‘‘the federal courts 
should be given jurisdiction over any man who attempts 
to kill the president or any man who, by the constitu- 
tion or by law, is in line for succession for the presi- 
dency.” In response to this suggestion, numerous bills 
have already been introduced in congress, that offered 
by Senator Hoar on December 4th being the most 
thoroughgoing of all in its provisions. This provides 
for federal jurisdiction over anarchists, and is based of 
course on the implied power of the national govern- 
ment to protect its own existence by protecting the 
lives of its officials. The measure proposes the death 
penalty for any one who assassinates or attempts to 
assassinate the president or any officer of the United 
States, or the ruler of any foreign country who may be 
within the United States; also, imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years for any one who advises or 
conspires to accomplish the killing of the president or 


Suppression of 
Anarchy 
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any officer of the United States or ruler of any foreign 
country; also, that a person who wilfully aids in the 
escape of any such criminal shall be deemed an ac- 
complice and punishable as a principal to the crime. 

This particular measure may not become law, but 
clearly some federal action is imperative; not so much 
for the sake of greater security against anarchists as for 
the purpose of definitely asserting the sovereign pow- 
er of the United States government in a matter vital to 
its own security. Whether the protection offered by 
state laws is ample or not, the dignity of the national 
government requires that the guarding of the presi- 
dent’s life should not be left to any other than federal 
authority. Withal, in the last analysis, it will be the 
protective measures,—those aimed to dry up the 
springs and wipe out the causes of anarchy,—rather 
than those intended to punish the criminal after the 
fact, which will really accomplish about all that is ac- 
complished in stamping out this hideous menace to or- 
ganized society. 


The Cuban planters who are looking for 
Cuba and the heavy reduction, if not abolition, of the 
— tariff on Cuban sugar, gathered consider- 
able encouragement from the president’s recommeda- 
tion to congress to ‘‘ provide for a substantial reduction 
in the tariff duties on Cuban imports into the United 
States.” Going away beyond what this implied, the 
Cubans are now working for entire abolition of the 
sugar tariff. Some reduction may indeed be feasible 
with no material damage to American interests, and the 
whole tariff on Cuban sugar might be abolished if 
there were any reasonable grounds for supposing that 
this could be done without violating the rule stated by 
the president with equal force elsewhere in the mes- 
sage that ‘‘reciprocity be sought for so far as it can 
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safely be done without injury to our home industries,”’ 
and that ‘‘every application of our tariff policy to meet 
our shifting national needs must be conditioned upon 
the cardinal fact that the duties must never be reduced 
below the point that will cover the difference between 
the labor cost here and abroad.” 

If there were any good reason to suppose that Cuban 
sugar importations would remain anywhere near the 
present volume, it might be possible to grant the con- 
cession without ruining the prospects of domestic beet- 
sugar production. But what are the facts? Simply, 
that Cuba is already increasing its sugar production by 
leaps and bounds, and is now fast approaching the mil- 
lion-ton per annum mark, which will be more than half 
our annual importation of raw sugar. With free Cuban 
sugar there is little doubt American capital would go 
into Cuban sugar production until, in a short time, 
Cuba could supply our whole demand, or come very 
near it. What would be the net result? Our home 
sugar product would no longer be of sufficient relative 
importance to maintain a place in the market, and the 
price would drop towards the Cuban cost of production, 
blasting the prospects of domestic sugar production, 
with all its advantageous possibilities for the diversifi- 
cation and increased profitableness of American agri- 
culture, and wiping out at the same time a good portion 
of the bonanza profits the Cuban planters are antici- 
pating if they could have free sugar with the present 
scale of prices maintained. Even with this bonanza 
gone, however, if Cuba could become the sugar pro- 
ducer for the United States it would mean industrial 
prosperity for the island and large employment for 
labor and capital, the greater part of which might be 
developed here in the United States if our beet-sugar 
industry could have a sufficient guarantee against any 
such wholesale deluge of cheap labor competition. 
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The disposition of this country is to do 
sa Interests = everything within its power to help Cuba, 

both industrially and politically, but 
it cannot undertake wholesale philanthropy to 
the definite injury of American industrial, agri- 
cultural and labor interests. The course of the 
Cuban representatives now in this country, in appar- 
ently trying to advise the American people what they 
ought todo ona matter of purely domestic policy as 
regards the development of the domestic sugar indus- 
try, coupled with their effort to secure, not a reasonable 
reduction, but complete free trade for Cuban sugar, is 
not calculated to increase the spirit of generosity on our 
part. The kind of arguments that are being used in 
behalf of free Cuban sugar are even less worthy of 
respect or even patience. For example, a great to-do 
is made about the saving to American consumers if the 
tariff were removed, and almost in the same breath it 
is declared that the American industry need not fear 
since Cuban free sugar would not affect the price in 
this market. 

The best sugar industry is still largely in the exper- 
imental stage in this country, due chiefly to the uncer- 
tainty of national policy towards this industry, but its 
possibilities have been thoroughly demonstrated on an 
immense scale in Europe, and there is every reason to 
suppose that with proper opportunity and guarantee of 
reasonable protection, it could reach the point of sup- 
plying the bulk, if not all, of our home demand. When 
that was accomplished, with the productive improve- 
ments that would inevitably come in an industry of 
such magnitude, we should havea steady cheapening 
of the price. This has been the experience in practi- 
cally every other important new industry developed in 
this country. Cuba has no claim on the United States 
beyond the mere right to ask more favors, in addition 
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to the long list already granted, beginning with the 
voluntary freeing of the island from Spanish tyranny ; 
and even if any fresh concessions are found practicable 
the Cubans will not be likely to get them at all unless 
the attitude they adopt is something better than mis- 
representation and dictatorial demands. 


After figuring in diplomatic controversy 
The New for more than half a century, the politi- 
Canal Treaty , . 
cal problems affecting the construction 
of a canal across the Central American isthmus seem to 
be solved at last. Ever since 1850 the exclusive own- 
ership, control and defence of such a canal by the 
United States has been blocked by the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty with Great Britain. Public sentiment in this 
country has insisted on absolute rights of defence and 
control of such a canal; so that not even the treaty ne- 
gotiated by Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote last 
year, continuing the general spirit of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty, but in such a way as practically to remove 
all possible danger of any foreign control, could not be 
ratified in the senate without amendments which pre- 
vented its acceptance by Great Britain. Clearly, it was 
necessary first of all to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty before anything practical could ever be accom- 
plished. In securing this abrogation, at last, Secretary 
Hay has won a real and momentous diplomatic success. 
The new treaty opens by declaring that it super- 
sedes the old without impairing ‘‘the ‘general princi- 
ple’ of neutralization established in Article VIII. of 
that convention.” The general characteristic in which 
it differs from the treaty arranged and rejected last 
year is the omission of all provisions which definitely 
forbade the fortification of the canal by the United 
States and opened it to the ships of all nations ‘‘in time 
of war asin time of peace.” The proposition in the 
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earlier treaty, that other nations should be asked to ad- 
here to it, is also omitted, and its terms are now made 
applicable only to such nations as adhere to the rules of 
neutrality established for the canal. 

Practically the only objections made to the new 
treaty are that it does not act on and definitely reserve 
to the United States these rights of fortification and 
closing of the canal to war vessels of an enemy in time 
of war; but the literal fact is that omission of the pro- 
hibition is practically a tacit admission of the right to 
do these things. The negative instead of the positive 
form was adopted, presumably, to give the aspect of 
compromise, as a concession to British feeling, but the 
results are secured for all practical purposes, and it is 
inconceivable that the doing of any of these things by 
us, if occasion arose, would be resisted by Great Brit- 
ain. This is clearly the view taken by the senate, 
since the treaty was confirmed December 16th by the 
almost unanimous vote of 76 to 2. 

Article IV. of the new treaty provides, with refer- 
ence to the countries across which this canal will pass, 
that ‘‘no change of territorial sovereignty or of inter- 
national relations shall affect the general principle of 
neutralization or the obligation of the high contracting 
parties under thetreaty.”’ Tothisit is objected in some 
quarters that if Nicaragua and Costa Rica should ever 
become parts of the United States we should still lack the 
right to fortify the canal and exclude war vessels of the 
enemy in time of war, even though the canal were then 
actually in our own territory; but the point is of no 
practical weight. If these countries should become 
part of our national territory at any future time, and 
Great Britain should undertake to oppose our free action 
with the canal, the manifest absurdity of it would either 
force a new treaty, just as the present circumstances 
have forced a substitute for the Clayton-Bulwer conven- 
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tion, or else we should simply abrogate the treaty our- 
selves and stand for the consequences. The fourth 
article is of little consequence, anyway, since it is quite 
impossible to mortgage the future in any such way. 
All the provisions of any treaty are subject to revision 
by joint agreement or definite abrogation, whenever 
conditions may come to make such a change desirable. 
As it stands, the new treaty opens the way at once 
to the construction of a canal, either by the United 
States government or by private enterprise under our 
supervision and control. Secretary Hay’s success in 
bringing the controversy to a satisfactory close, after it 
had run through nearly a dozen administrations, will 
stand alongside his able handling of the Chinese nego- 
tiations. Both will rank as diplomatic achievements 
whose full significance will become clearer with the in- 
creasing development of our world-wide interests. 


The long awaited decision of the su- 
ba a preme court, on the case involving the 

political relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, was rendered on De- 
cember 2nd. The test case was on the seizure of some 
fourteen diamond yings brought into the United States 
from the Philippines by a soldier named Pepke, after 
the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, the 
basis of the seizure being that the rings were subject to 
duty as importations from a foreign country. This was 
the government’s contention, but the court has decided 
against it on the same grounds taken in the Porto Rico 
cases decided early last summer. Briefly, the status of 
the Philippines, as of Porto Rico, is declared to be that 
after annexation they become ‘‘domestic territory,” 
not as an integral part of the United States but as ‘‘ap- 
purtenances,” and that the power rests with congress 
to decide to what extent the provisions of the constitu- 
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tion of the United States shall apply to the government 
of the islands. Therefore, the collection of duties on 
Philippine imports after the treaty of peace was im- 
proper, not because the islands came under the consti- 
tutional provision that all duties must be uniform 
throughout the United States, but because congress had 
not as yet authorized any duty on goods brought from 
the Philippines. On the same ground the court de- 
cided in one of the Porto Rico cases last summer that 
a duty levied on goods brought from that island after 
the treaty of peace but before the passage of the For- 
aker act, placing a tariff on Porto Rican imports, was 
without authority and void; while a duty levied after 
the Foraker act was proper. Practically the same‘po- 
sition is taken in still another decision, rendered on 
December 2nd, in regard to the collection of certain 
duties on goods imported into Porto Rico from the 
United States. 

This doctrine having been confirmed, therefore, in 
several distinct cases, it must be regarded as establish- 
ing the power of congress over the new possessions of 
the United Stotes, but it definitely denies; the ‘right of 
the president to govern them personally by virtue of 
his presidential authority. This is a limitation of the 
executive power, and places the responsibility for the 
government of these appurtenances directly upon the 
American nation as a whole, where it ought to rest. As 
has been pointed out, the decisions practically recog- 
nize three different kinds of political territory included 
within the United States: First, the states; second, 
organized territories expressly provided for in the con- 
stitution; third, territory belonging to the’United States 
but under the constitution only so far as its provisions 
are extended to such territory by congress. 
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The first effect of the decision, naturally, 
Immediate Effects, ya; to impress the necessity of a special 
and Future Policy . me.’ . i 

tariff act for Philippine imports, similar 
to the Foraker law for Porto Rico. A bill was promptly 
introduced extending the provisions of the Dingley law 
to Philippine imports, and enacting into law the’special 
tariff for the Philippine islands put into operation by 
the Philippine commission. This bill passed the house 
of representatives December 18th, by an almost strict 
party vote of 163 to 128, and there is little reason to doubt 
that it will become law. Only two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars of duties collected on Philippine imports 
will have to be refunded, but the enactment of the 
Dingley schedules for Philippine imports is imperative 
to prevent an increasing influx, not merely of cheap- 
labor products from those islands, but the products of 
other nations which could be sent into the Philippines 
under the lower duties of the local tariff there and 
thence re-exported to the United States. 

It is gratifying to have the rule finally established 
that the constitution does not necessarily follow the 
flag, and therefore that we are not obliged to embody 
into our national system several entire groups of tropi- 
cal population wholly unfit to exercise any voice what- 
ever in the government of the United States. Never- 
theless, we cannotand must not forget that this security 
had to be purchased at the cost of introducing a dis- 
tinctly monarchical principle into our governmental 
system. To adopt the principle of the right to govern 
these people, with or without extending the provisions 
of the constitution to them, is to assume, at least, the 
right of arbitrary external authority,—congress instead 
of the president standing inthe place of monarch. The 
danger may seem insignificant now, but the priceless 
possession of free democratic government was not won 
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so easily that undermining tendencies can be permitted 
without apprehension and stubborn resistance. 

The most hopeful feature of the newly established 
right of congress to control the destinies of the Philip- 
pines is that it includes the power to grant them inde- 
pendence, whenever the time shall arrive that such a 
course seems feasible. As was to be expected, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his message stands for the continued 
effort to restore peace, develop the prosperity of the 
islands, and establish the largest possible measure of 
self-government for the people; but he expresses no 
opinion as to the ultimate policy towards them. In 
fact, his very insistence on maintenance of the Monroe 
doctrine must have thrown into strong light the incon- 
sistency of declaring for permanent annexation of the 
Philippines, and he did not doit. The incongruity of 
the two things is attracting increasing comment abroad: 
for example, the Westminster Gazette, in commenting 
on the president’s discussion of the Monroe doctrine, 
says: 

‘It is not easy to confirm this in the interests of mankind, and when 
the United States, after warning Europe not to enter America, proceeds 
herself to step out from the American continent, even theoretical defence 
is difficult. The situation has the germs of an immense controversy in 
the future.” 


This, from a friendly English source, shows how 
Christendom will come to discount our professions of 
disinterested guardianship of the western hemisphere, 
as expressed in the Monroe doctrine, and group us with 
all the other aggressively colonizing nations. 

Our military authorities in the islands give no hope 
of any important reduction for several years in the 
army needed to cope with the insurgents. In Samar 
lately the rebellion has been especially active, and the 
Filipinos still continue to make formal appeals for the 
promise of independence for the islands. Even though 
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it might be a matter of generations before this could be 
safely granted, there is little doubt that a declaration 
of intention to this effect, such as was made in the case 
of Cuba, would be the greatest single measure within 
our power to adopt to stop the armed resistance of the 
natives and secure their cooperation in a peaceful re- 
establishment of orderly government and industry. 


The Schley court of inquiry has at last 
oa rendered its decision. Most unfortu- 
a nately it is a divided verdict, the effect of 
which may be to reopen and prolong the wearisome 
discussion and probably transfer it to congress; even 
though Secretary Long has affirmed the findings and 
dismissed the case, so far as the navy department is 
concerned. Already, the dragging out of this contest 
and the petty revelations in connection with it have 
actually lessened public interest in the navy; one re- 
cent indication of which is the final failure and aban- 
donment of the effort to erect a great naval arch in 
New York city. 

Rear Admirals Ramsey and Benham concurred on 
most of the points of the decision, adversely to Rear 
Admiral Schley, and, according to usage, this report is 
signed also by Admiral Dewey. The latter, however, 
submitted a separate expression of opinion bearing di- 
rectly the other way. Of the fourteen points covered 
in the adverse report, thirteen are definitely in criti- 
cism of Schley, to the general effect that his move- 
ments off the southern coast of Cuba prior to the battle 
of Santiago were dilatory, ineffective and lacking in 
enterprise, that he disobeyed the orders of the navy de- 
partment, made inaccurate reports about his coal sup- 
ply, was unjust to Commander Hodgson in publishing 
only a part of the correspondence between them, and 
that, in the battle of July 3rd, he turned the Brooklyn 
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in such a way as to lose distance and position with the 
Spanish vessels and oblige the Texas to stop and back 
her engines to avoid a collision. 

With all this string of blunders, it is a wonder 
Schley was not annihilated by the Spanish before ever 
he got anywhere near Cuba, but the report for some 
reason or other does not also find that he was the cow- 
ard and caitiff portrayed in Maclay’s invaluable work. 
The fourteenth item says of Schley: 


‘* His conduct during the battle of July 3rd was self-possessed, and 
he encouraged in his own person his subordinate officers and men to 
fight courageously.” 

Whatever else may come out of this report, there- 
fore, it relegates Maclay’s ‘‘ history’ to the scrap heap, 
so far as concerns any claim it may make to be an ac- 
curate and authoritative statement of the naval opera- 
tions in the Spanish war. Maclay, much to the credit 
of Secretary Long, has been summarily dismissed from 
the government service. It has been denied that Rear 
Admiral Sampson ever actually read or approved the 
portions of Maclay’s book relating to Schley, and for the 
sake of the good name of the naval service it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped he did not. About the last straw in 
the whole matter would be to have the controversy de- 
generate to a personal quarrel between two brave and 
patriotic officers, for both of whom there was enough 
glory in the magnificently successful campaign and 
battle of Santiago to insure the lasting gratitude and 
honor of the American people. 


Admiral Dewey’s report is brief, cover- 
ing not more than half a dozen points. 
He declares that Commodore Schley took 
the flying squadron from Key West to Cienfuegos with 
all possible dispatch, having in view reasonable econo- 
my of coal; that his blockade of Cienfuegos was effec- 


Dewey’s Dis- 
senting Opinion 
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tive; that he allowed the steamer Adula to enter that 
port to get information regarding the Spanish squad- 
ron; that he went on to Santiago with as much speed 
as possible, keeping the squadron a unit; maintained 
an effective blockade of Santiago, and ‘‘ was the senior 
officer of our squadron off Santiago when the Spanish 
squadron attempted to escape on the morning of July 
3rd, 1898. He was in absolute command and is entitled 
to the credit due to such commanding officer for the 
glorious victory which resulted in the total destruction 
of the Spanish ships.”” The latter point was not under 
investigation by the court, but it should be noted that 
Admiral Dewey’s statement is submitted simply as an 
expression of opinion. The official report of the court, 
which he also signed as a matter of form, covers only 
points definitely investigated. 

In some quarters the report of the court and Admi- 
ral Dewey’s opinion have been analyzed with a view of 
showing that Admiral Dewey concurred in all the find- 
ings not expressly controverted in his separate state- 
ment. The probability is, however, that Admiral 
Dewey regarded most of the criticisms of Schley’s 
movements as not worth making the basis of an official 
condemnation in the light of the practical results of his 
campaign. Dewey himself had some experience with 
navy department orders, and the impossibility of wait- 
ing for authority from Washington for every movement, 
instead of acting on his best judgment in the knowledge 
of the situation as it actually developed from day to 
day. In fact, there was a time after the battle of Ma- 
nila when he cut the cables to Hong Kong on purpose 
to have a free hand. Neither is it to be assumed that 
Admiral Dewey concurred in the criticism on the way 
the Brooklyn was manceuvered in the battle, in view 
of the fact that it was the Brooklyn that received the 
bulk of the enemy’s fire, did most of the effective firing 
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on our side, and’ was in the lead with the Oregon in the 
capture of the last Spanish vessel. 

There may be a measure of justification in many 
of the adverse findings, especially that relating to the 
Hodgson correspondence, which would seem to have 
been a serious breach of honor; yet, as to the strictures 
on Schley’s campaign, it is difficult not to share Admiral 
Dewey’s evident feeling, that the practical result is the 
chief consideration, and that no man can avoid errors 
of judgment before the event, when he cannot know 
what is afterwards known, how it is all going to come 
out and just what the enemy will do. 

Resolutions have been introduced into congress for 
a further investigation, and apparently the end is not 
yet. Secretary Root has censured General Miles in the 
severest terms for publicly expressing an opinion on 
the Schley case, which will undoubtedly add fresh bit- 
terness and rancor fo the remaining stages of the con- 
troversy. 


The following are the latest wholesale 


Current Price : ‘ e . 
price quotations, showing comparison 


Comparisons : s 
with previous dates: 
Dec. 21, Oct. 21, Dec, 21, 
IgO! IgOI 1g00 

Fiour, Minn. patent. . . os « Sa $3.70 $3.85 
Wheat, Me. 9708... 2 ces es $74 781 794 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . a ‘ 714 614 463 
Oats, No.2 mixed. ....... 504 393 27 
POs sceesre scsecce ws TB 16.00 12.50 
DO Des wesc ec erenae s SE 21.50 17.50 
eS) OE ae ee ee 63 Oz 64 
Sugar, granulated. ...... 490 5.10 5.60 
Butter, creamery, extra..... 25 224 25 
Cheese, State, f. c., small, fancy. 103 10 11} 
Cotton, middling upland... . 85°; 83 10,5, 
Ps chs & boo 86 0 3 3 33 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls. . . 7.20 7.65 7.25 
Hides, native steers . 134 134 123 
Leather, hemlock. ...... 244 244 24 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry... 16.00 16,00 15.50 
Iron, No. 1 South, foundry. . 15.00 15.00 15.25 
Tin, Straits. . twee ec us. Lee 25.00 26.50 
Copper, Lake ingot... 13.00 16.85 16.75 
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Dec, 21, Oct. 21, Dec. 21, 

IgOl 1901 1900 
Lead, domestic. . . «4 4.00 4.374 4.374 
Tinplate, too lbs., I. Cc. Taxzo. ‘ 4.40 4.40 —— 
Steel rails. .. ee: 28.00 28.00 _-— 
Wire nails (Pittsburg) . gas 2.15 2.30 ——- 


For purposes of iis we present English 
prices for staple commodities, as given by the London 
Economist, the quotations being for the latest available 
date and corresponding period one year ago: 

Dec. 6, Dec. 7, 


Ig0I 1900 
Steel rails (ton)... ee aye ee i> + see $29. 22 
Scotch pig iron (ton) . i~++#ses & ee eo ae & oe 15 37 
Copper (100 Ibs.) . a ee See eee Se ee, Se 17.69 
Tin, Straits (100 Ibs.) . Re ereeecseseeeeess s SQ 29.46 
BGG, Dee Per GROOM). we te te tees KF 4.08 
Cotton, middling up sping ee er, Sie ae ae .08 -I0 
Petroleum (gallon) .. TLeerteen oe .12 10 


Dun's Review shows index-number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for December 1 
and comparison with previous dates, as follows 


Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 

1891. 1808. 1899 1900. Ig0I. Igor. IgOI. 
Breadstuffs. . . . $19.725 $13.186 $12.990 $13.843 $14. 486 $17.840 $19. 528 
ee 7.810 7.215 7.984 8.269 8.407 8.929 9.259 
Dairy and garden 16.270 11.388 12.782 13.887 15.556 13.622 15.675 
Other food... 10.215 8.902 9.076 9.544 9.504 9.157 9.081 
Clothing ... . 14.135 14.105 17.314 15.744 16.024 15.342 15.331 
Metals... ..+ 15.875 11.892 18.053 15.235 15.810 15876 15.722 
Misceilaneous .. 14.217 12.491 16.232 15.872 15.881 16.977 16.782 





Total. . . . . $98.247 $79.179 $94.431 $92.394 $95.668 $97. 743 $101. 378 


Farming interests certainly have no cause to com- 
plain of present price tendencies; practically all the 
net advance during the past year having been in bread- 
stuffs, meats, dairy and garden products. Between 
November 1 and December 1, each of these three 
groups made a further advance, only the miscellaneous 
food products showing a slight decline; while clothing, 
metals and miscellaneous products—the manufactured 
commodities in general—all declined. 






























CAPITAL AND LABOR CONFERENCE 


The only basis upon which any permanent peace- 
ful relation between labor and capital can be established 
is the equality of organized representation. ‘The first 
and vital, nay, indispensable, condition to such a rela- 
tion is the unqualified recognition by both parties of 
the right of organized action and the full recognition of 
the accredited representatives of such organization. 
This principle has long been advocated by GUNTON’S 
MAGAZINE as the natural and only ultimate solution of 
the present frictious relations between the two great 
industrial forces. The recent conference held in New 
York was the most hopeful, as it was the most efficient, 
step in this direction that has ever been made in any 
country. It means not merely forming a committee to 
adopt a compromise in some particular labor dispute, 
but it means getting together the accredited representa- 
tives of the largest bodies of organized capital and of 
organized labor, for the purpose of devising a policy 
by which the natural differences between capital and 
labor may be settled on economic terms without recourse 
to the methods of war. 

Ever since the dawn of the wages system this 
has been a serious problem in industry. Employers 
have been profoundly impressed with the fact that they 
were responsible for the success of their business; that 
no amount of sympathy with labor or philanthropic 
sentiment would save them from bankruptcy if their 
business was not so conducted on business principles. 
On the other hand, with equally exacting and painful 
experience, the laborers have realized that if they did 
not do something to improve their own condition there 
was nobody whose duty it was to do it forthem. They 


realized that modern ideas, modern political economy 
19 
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and modern industrial methods were ail built upon the 
theory that the laborer is a free agent; that his wages 
are the result of a bargain between him and his em- 
ployer, and that itis his right and privilege and his 
duty to make the best bargain he can, and if he makes 
a poor one he pays the penalty. By experience, some- 
times very disagreeable experience, the laborers learned 
that single-handed and alone they were unable to com- 
pete with their employers on these matters so long as 
employers had the power of discharge and the black- 
list. The laborers realized that something must be 
done to overcome this, and it gradually came about, as 
it always does, that the only effective way is the natural 
way, namely, organization. 

What was effective for the employers became neces- 
sary for the laborers. Notwithstanding the legal, social 
and industrial persecution in every country where labor 
organizations have arisen, and they have accompanied 
the wage and factory system everywhere, the unions 
grew with the development of complex corporate indus- 
trial enterprises. All this shows that labor organiza- 
tions are a permanent, irresistible part of modern 
society. They are in fact just as permanent and as 
extensive, because they are just as natural, as the 
wage system and large corporations. Such being 
the fact, the only peaceful solution of whatever fric- 
tion arises must be preceded by full and frank recog- 
nition of this inevitable condition. Society itself 
cannot exterminate either of these two forms of 
organization, without putting itself back to a state 
of industrial barbarism. There is not power enough 
in any form of government, however despotic, to 
stamp out corporations, because no individual effort 
will furnish any approximate equivalent of what corpo. 
rate effort is furnishing. On the other hand, there is 
no power strong enough to stamp out labor organiza- 
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tions in those countries where capitalistic organization 
has reached any degree of proficiency in cheap pro- 
duction. 

The true policy is always that which recognizes 
the inevitableness of the natural. The natural tendency 
in this case is for both sides to use the force of organi- 
zation or collective action, because that is the line of 
greatest efficiency and least resistance. It is, there- 
fore, the true economic, and hence the true ethical, line 
of movement. Whenever and so long as each of two 
great social forces, neither of which can be suppressed, 
refuse to recognize the legitimacy of the other, so long 
will there be war and the energies of both be wasted. 
The last half of the century just closed has witnessed 
exactly that wastefulcontest. The struggle has been for 
supremacy, each trying to enforce the rule of dictation 
over, instead of cooperation with, the other. 

The spirit in which both these movements was 
conceived was the spirit of arbitrary compulsion, the 
spirit of coercion, for the purpose of asserting the 
respective power of each to coerce the other. This has 
been so extensive and yet so unsatisfactory to both sides, 
and so repulsive to the whole spirit of economic equity 
and social peace, that it has forced the attention of 
responsible labor leaders and great capitalists towards 
a more rational and natural method of treating the 
subject. 

The recent conference of representatives of capital 
and labor held in New York was the outcome of this 
growing sentiment and public demand for more rational 
and intelligent relations. When the leaders of the 
greatest corporations and leaders of the greatest unions 
in the country came together, for the express purpose 
of discussing this proposition, everybody was astonished 
at everybody else. The representatives of organized 
labor were astonished at the liberal frankness and great 
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fairness exhibited by the capitalists, and the corporation 
presidents as well as the bishops and philanthropists 
were surprised to the point of wonder at the broad 
comprehensive spirit revealed in the eminently sensible 
utterances that came from the representatives of labor 
unions. To the surprise of everybody, Mr. Phillips, 
who for more than twenty years has been the repre- 
sentative of the hatters’ union, related the method which 
the laborers in this organization had through painful 
experience learned to adopt. He told the conference 
that they had learned that strikes were the poorest and 
most wasteful instruments that could be used in procur- 
ing labor’s demands. They bred antagonism and con- 
tinued bad feeling. The experience of one strike left 
a bitterness which waited for the opportunity to create 
another. ‘They had found that the less wasteful and 
more efficient, and altogether the pleasanter, way was 
to act through joint conference. Their success had 
been so great that strikes had become a matter of great 
rarity in that organization. 

After his testimony came that of Mr. Phafler, who is 
president of the Cox stove foundry, which he said had 
adopted a similar policy. His corporation recognized 
the wisdom of some peaceful method of adjusting their 
relations between the employers and the laborers, which 
should prevent war. Mr. Phafler and his corporation 
saw that the price that must inevitably be paid for any 
peaceful relations was to recognize the molders’ union 
and treat them on full and equal terms. ‘‘ We began 
our association,” said Mr. Phafler, ‘‘ to defend ourselves 
against the aggressions of the iron molders’ union. 
We worked along those lines two or three years, fight- 
ing each issue as it arose, but we very soon learned that 
our point of view was wrong; that our approach to the 
question was wrong, and we changed the policy of the 
association to be one of negotiations with the men on 
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equal terms. There has not since been a strike in the 
stove industry.” 

In other words, the stove manufacturers, like the 
hatters, have learned that the only principle upon 
which any permanently peaceful relations are to be ob- 
tained is recognition of the equal rights of organized 
bodies. Of course, a controversy cannot always be ad- 
justed to the entire satisfaction of everybody. In our 
courts of justice the litigation seldom results to the en- 
tire satisfaction of both defendant and plaintiff, but the 
all-important fact that underlies our whole judiciary 
system is that the decision of the last court is peacefully 
accepted by all. This is the principle which must be 
accepted in the settlement of labor contentions, and the 
New York conference was the first step in that direc- 
tion. The hopeful fact regarding this conference is 
that it was not a meeting for aday. There were pres- 
ent men of great affairs, of hard-headed common 
sense, on both sides. The conference created a per- 
manent committee composed of representatives of the 
greatest corporations and most successful business en- 
terprises in the world, and the recognized leaders and 
chief officers of the strongest, most extensive, and most 
conservative labor organizations; and several additional 
members intended to represent the interests of the 
general public. 

This commission is charged with the duty, not 
merely of aiding the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
but with the task of devising a working system by 
which corporations and labor unions can officially and 
effectively get together as the representatives of the 
great industrial forces of the community. In his re- 
marks before the conference, Mr. Schwab said that he 
was in favor of labor unions if they were organized on 
a proper basis. It is to be hoped, and the very tem- 
perament and spirit of Mr. Schwab justifies the hope, 
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that he will soon take broader ground than that. If the 
very best results are to be accomplished (and the op- 
portunities this time are extraordinary), the ‘‘if” must 
be taken out and the principle of organization unquali- 
fiedly recognized. Mr. Schwab represents capital; he 
represents corporations. Why should he say when 
labor unions are organized on a proper basis? Suppose 
the labor leaders should say: We are in favor of cor- 
porations if they are organized on a proper basis. Mr. 
Schwab and his friends would promptly reply: It is 
not for you to say the basis upon which corporations 
should be organized. That is our affair; we are re- 
sponsible for the success of this organization, not you. 
If we have some bad features in corporations, it is 
your privilege and right to criticize it and suggest im- 
provements, but you are not responsible for the organi- 
zation of the United States Steel Corporation. Labor- 
ers can say exactly that to Mr. Schwab. 

It is not for capitalists to decide the basis of labor 
organization. It is for them to recognize fully and 
freely the principle of organization and the right of the 
laborers to organize. If in their organized action they 
demand foolish things, the corporations have the right, 
and it is their duty, as it is the duty of the public, to 
criticize the laborers for making these demands, and 
the case cited by Mr. Schwab is a very legitimate one. 
It is one of the mistakes growing out of the economic 
crudities of labor organizations that they have often 
made ita part of their policy to restrict the output. 
They used to oppose the introduction of new machinery, 
just the same as they used to oppose apprentices. But 
these are details. They are mistakes in the policy of 
trade unions, just the same as putting up the price, 
persecuting competitors and bribing politicians are mis- 
takes in the policy of corporations. As Mr. Schwab 
well said, no ‘‘trust’”’ can succeed that devotes its 
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organization to the forcing up of prices. The only way 
for the corporation to succeed is by introducing greater 
economies and efficiency than small concerns can com- 
mand. 

The mistakes of labor organizations such as Mr. 
Schwab referred to, and the mistakes of corporations 
such as he referred to, will be eliminated, not by attack- 
ing either corporations or labor unions, but by bringing 
the best intellectual ability and the greatest experience 
to bear upon them both, and the surest way to do that 
is, first of all, to recognize the principle of the right of 
both to exist. Let that once be generally recognized 
and the rule adopted that all questions of policy be- 
tween the unions and the corporations shall be subjects 
of mutual consideration by equal representation of both 
in one common body, and the best results may confi- 
dently be expected. 











RAILWAYS AND INDUSTRY 


H. T. NEWCOMB 


The principal characteristic of the communities 
that existed previous to the invention of the steam loco- 
motive and the marine engine was their economic inde- 
pendence. Each was obliged, however great the 
attendant difficulties, to produce within itself all of the 
articles essential to the continuance of its existence. 
The limited trade that was possible between different 
communities involved such costly and hazardous trans- 
portation that only those articles which had the great- 
est value in proportion to bulk could be interchanged 
with profit, and these were naturally the luxuries rather 
than the necessaries of life. Mr. Cooke Taylor has de- 
scribed this situation as it existed in England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and contrasted it 
with modern conditions, as follows: 

‘«In the first quarter of the century England was 
rather an aggregate of isolated districts and disunited 
towns than one animated, close, compact kingdom. 
Each city was dependent on the country in its neigh- 
borhood for food supplies; and many a district, rich in 
mineral or agricultural wealth, lay neglected because 
far from a seaport or canal. The England of to-day is 
the opposite of all this. It is one huge congeries, com- 
posed of various members, literally bound together 
with links of iron, and in instantaneous communication 
with every other member, and with the whole world.’’* 

This paragraph could be applied with few altera- 
tions to the economic history of those portions of the 
United States which were settled prior to the develop- 


" #*Mr, Cooke Taylor. Modern Factory System, p. 362. 
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ment of modern means of communication and transpor- 
tation. It suggests the economic position of the rail- 
way, which is really that of a means by which the 
system of division of labor may be applied among dif- 
ferent geographical regions and the surplus products of 
particular communities transported to those which re- 
quire them, and exchanged for commodities which the 
latter are able to produce in excess of their domestic 
requirements. The modern railway is, in the amount 
of original outlay required to supply the necessary 
facilities of roadbed and equipment, about the most 
expensive means of transportation known. The cost of 
railway services would be prohibitive if it was re- 
quired merely on the scale in which the more primi- 
tive means of transportation that preceded it were 
utilized. The important difference, however, is that 
while with regard to the earlier forms of transporta- 
tion the cost per unit of service, after a very small 
volume had been reached, increased in the same pro- 
portion, on the contrary, railways can almost always 
add largely to their traffic with relatively insignificant 
additions to their original plants, and usually, within 
narrower limits, with only slight additions to their ex- 
penditures for operation and maintenance. Thus it be- 
comes a recognized function of railway officers to en- 
courage the development of those special local 
industries which are able to produce articles for ship- 
ment to other communities, and the development of 
local capabilities for particular forms of production in- 
variably leads to the creation of new lines of transpor- 
tation and increases the prosperity of those in existence. 

That railways make the local specialization of in- 
dustrial functions possible, and increase the productiv- 
ity of labor by permitting the assignment to each 
region of the particular forms of industry for which it 
has the greatest natural advantages, is probably gener- 
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ally understood. Few, however, realize that even in 
the United States the process is by no means complete, 
or are aware how rapidly it is going forward. 

Reliable general statistics of the services per- 
formed by the railways of the United States begin with 
1880, the year of the tenth census. The following data 
show the population, railway freight movement and 
freight movement per capita during the years 1880, 


1890 and 1900: 


Freight move- 
Freight movement ment per capita 


Year. Population. in ton miles. in ton miles, 
1880. . . 50,155,783 2,348,846,693 645 
1890. . . 62,947,714 76,207,047,298 1,211 
1900. . . 76,085,794 141,599,157,270 1,861 


The figures in the column headed ‘‘ freight move- 
ment in ton miles” are equivalent to the total tonnage 
carried by rail during the years to which they refer, 
multiplied by the average distance traversed by each 
shipment, and constitute the most accurate measure, 
from the point of view of railway patrons, of the aggre- 
gate services performed which it is possible to conceive. 
Even those who are quite familiar with recent industrial 
development must be profoundly impressed by the 
notable increase in the amount of transportation per- 
formed per capita which has occurred within the rela- 
tively brief period of two decades. In twenty years, 
as appears from the figures in the foregoing statement, 
the population of the continental territory of the United 
States, including Indian territory, but exclusive of 
Alaska, increased 51.70 per cent., but in the same 
period the freight transportation performed by the rail- 
ways within their borders increased 337.73 per cent., or 
more than six and one-half times as fast as population. 
The same fact is expressed in another way by the state- 
ment that the average freight movement per capita in- 
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creased between 1880 and 1900 188.53 per cent. In 
other words, the average inhabitant of the United 
States had more than two and three-quarters times as 
much freight transportation performed for him in the 
closing year of the nineteenth century as he required 
twenty years earlier. 

By far the larger portion of passenger travel is 
undertaken in connection with industry and trade. 
Probably the common view tends to exaggerate the im- 
portance of pleasure travel as a factor in the total 
passenger movement, but a little consideration will 
show that much of this has an economic basis. That 
is, people who require a certain amount of recreation in 
the form of travel, or in the forms that are available 
only in great centers of population, will not agree to 
become producers in remote and scantily populated 
regions, no matter how great the pecuniary gain, unless 
they are provided with certain opportunities for rapid 
and comfortable travel. Statistics of railway passenger 
travel, therefore, afford some measure of the services 
to industry performed by the American railway system. 
The total passenger movement, reduced to its equiva- 
lent in miles traversed by a single passenger, and the 
movement per capita are shown below for the years 
1880, 1890 and Igoo: 


Passenger miles per capita 


Year. Passenger miles. of total population, 
5880. . « 2 © « $740, 882,502 114 
1890. . . . « . 11,847,785,617 188 
1900. . . . « « 16,039,007,217 211 


The increase in population from 1880 to 1890 was 
25.50 per cent., and that in railway passenger move- 
ment 106.40 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 population 
increased 20.87 per cent. and passenger movement 
35.38 per cent. The lower rate of increase in the 
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second decade shown is attributable to the development 
of electric railways, and the consequent diversion of 
suburban, and in some instances of inter-urban, travel 
away from the steam railways. The total increase in 
steam railway passenger travel in the two decades 
amounted to 179.42 per cent. of the travel of 1880, and 
compares with an increase in population of 51.70 per 
cent. The average American, including men, women 
and children, now travels 211 miles by railway annual- 
ly, or 85.09 per cent. farther than in 1880. 

“he reports of Professor Henry C. Adams, statis- 
tician to the interstate commerce commission, make 
possible the localization of the data which show the in- 
dustrial services rendered by the railways. The follow- 
ing statement shows, for different sections of the 
United States, the development of freight and passen- 
ger movement between 1890 and Igoo: 
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The facts shown in the foregoing statement require 
little comment. The development of railway traffic 
has clearly proceeded more rapidly in each district than 
the increase in population, but the greatest increases 
appear on the Pacific coast, in the South and Southwest. 
These data testify strongly of the industrial upbuilding 
of those regions that is now in progress. The increase 
in freight movement of 145.79 per cent. in the district 
including Virginia and the Carolinas is especially 
notable. 

In considering the growth of railway transportation 
it is important to note that it has resulted in a larger 
utilization of existing railway facilities and has not 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in rail- 
way mileage. This is shown by the following figures, 
which indicate the density of traffic at different periods: 


Movement during year per mile of line. 


Year ended Passengers carried Tons of Freight 

June 30— one mile, carried one mile. 
an ee ee 65,434 368,757 
1890 72,421 465,822 
1900 82,955 732,362 


In other words the efficiency of the average mile 
of American railway has increased more than twenty- 
six per cent. as a carrier of passengers and has practi- 
cally doubled as a carrier of freight in twenty years. 
It is not to be forgotten, however, that the average 
mile was very different in the year 1900 from that 
which would have been equally representative twenty 
years earlier. The superior efficiency of the present 
day is largely attributable to the increased weight of 
rails, the reduction of grades, the elimination of curves 
or the lengthening of their radii and to many other 
improvements which have permitted the use of larger 
cars and heavier locomotives. 

At no time in the history of American industry has 
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so large a proportion of the population of the United 
States been employed in managing and operating rail- 
ways as at present. The relation between total popu- 
lation and the number of railway employees in 1880, 


1890 and 1goo is shown below: 


Number of railway 
Number of railway employees per 10,000 


Year. Population. employees, of total population. 
1880 . 50,155,783 418,957 84 
1890 . 62,947,714 749,301 119 
1900 . 76,085,794 1,017,653 134 


Thus as railway transportation has gained a more 
important industrial position, the railways have natu- 
rally called into their service an increasing proportion 
of the country’s citizens. In this connection attention 
may be called to the fact that the wages paid by rail- 
way corporations during the year 1880 amounted in the 
aggregate to $195,350,013, or an annual average of $466 
per employee. The sum paid in wages in 1900 was 
$577,264,841 and the average per employee was $567. 
As the railways have gathered into their service more 
of the labor force of the country the efficiency of each 
labor unit has been increased so that the augmentation 
of the number of employees has not been proportionate 
to the increase in work accomplished. The average 
traffic movement per employee at the end ofeach of the 
last three decades was as follows: 


Traffic movement per railway employee. 


Passengers carried Tons of Freight 

Year. one mile. carried one mile. 
a a 13,701 77,213 
a ee 15,812 101,704 
1900. ww lw. 15,761 139,143 


As it would be impossible to classify all employees 
as belonging respectively to the passenger or the 
freight departments, the services of many belonging 
indistinguishably to both branches of railway work, it 
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would be impossible to state the separate efficiency of 
the average employee in terms of passenger movement 
or freight movement. The meaning of the foregoing 
figures is, for example, that one employee was on the 
pay rolls in the year 1900 for each 15,761 passengers 
carried one mile and each 139,143 tons of freight 
moved an equal distance. Inferences only can be had 
from the foregoing, because it is impossible to determine 
the relation between passenger-miles and ton-miles so 
closely as to say how much of the increase in freight 
movement per employee between 1890 and igoo should 
be regarded as merely balancing the slight decrease in 
passenger movement per employe. 

The average per capita of population payment for 
railway services was higher in the year 1900 than in 
1890 or 1880; that is, the average citizen having 
demanded and received a largely increased quantity of 
both passenger and freight transportation, did not 
obtain it without some additional payment. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the facts of principal im- 
portance in this connection: 





All Railway 
Services. 


Passenger Services. | Freight Services. 
| 





capita of 
_ population. 
Average 
Average 
payment per 
one mile 
per capita of 
Average 
railway rate 


carried 
one mile per 
railway rate 
per 
passenger 
mile 
capita of 
population. 
Tons carried 
population. 
per ton 
per mile. 
Average 
payment per 
capita of 
population. 
Total 
payment per 
capita of 
population. 


Passengers 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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To those who are accustomed to the examination 
of tabulated data the foregoing conveys more than any 
textual analysis. It shows that, although the average 
American received almost twice as much passenger 
transportation during 1900 as in 1880 and nearly three 
times as much freight transportation, his expenditure 
for both together was but 65.89 per cent. greater in the 
later than in the earlier year. Although the per capita 
railway movement of passengers increased 85.09 per 
cent. in the two decades, the per capita payment for 
those services increased but 52.16 per cent. luring 
the last decade the increase in services was 12.23 per 
cent. and in the payment therefor 3.93 per cent. 
Similar computationsin connection with freight traffic 
present even more striking results. The increased 
movement per capita from 1880 to 1900 was equal to 
188.53 per cent. of that of the earlier year, but the cost 
per capita increased only 70.69 per cent. For the 
decade from 1890 to 1900, the corresponding figures 
show increase in movement 53.67 per cent. and in pay- 
ment Ig9.04 per cent. 

The least consideration should convince anyone 
that even these relatively small increases in individual 
expenditure for transportation would not have been 
voluntarily assumed, as they were, had they not been 
the means of effecting a greater savingin the other ex- 
penditures in the personal budget, or, to speak more 
accurately, had they not increased the efficiency of the 
total expenditures as a means of satisfying economic 
desires. This is the real clue to the profound change 
that railways have wrought in economic relations and 
explains the character of the modifications in the 
methods of industrial association that, as has been 
shown, are still going on with great rapidity. When 
the industrial investigations of the twelfth census 
have been completed, and the facts concerning agri- 
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culture and manufactures have been reported and are 
available for comparisons with those discovered by 
earlier censuses, it will be possible to trace these changes 
more definitely and to state many of them statistically. 

At present it is desirable merely to register the obser- 
vation that transportation is essentially a labor-saving 
device. It is never resorted to in connection with 
property and rarely for persons except in order to 
render the productive processes less laborious. Articles 
are carried to the place of consumption when the total 
cost of raising or manufacturing them and carrying 
them there is less than that of producing them (with- 
out transportation) where they are to be used. Other- 
wise they are raised or manufactured where they are 
finally wanted. The increase in transportation, there- 
fore, means increased efficiency of labor, lower costs of 
production, and greater local specialization of industria] 
functions. More labor is now expended in transpor- 
tation than at any time in the world’s history, but it 
has been made available by the fact that it has reduced 
by an even larger amount the aggregate labor required 
to produce the vast complex of commodities that 
makes up the world’s annual subsistence. This is the 
change to which the American railway system has con- 
tributed so abundantly and so efficiently not only during 
the last two decades but throughout its entire history. 














CAN WE RAISE OUR OWN SUGAR? 


J. S. CRAWFORD 
I. BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN EUROPE 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, Ameri- 
can exporters sold in foreign countries wheat to the 
amount of $73,000,000; corn to the amount of $85,000, - 
000; beef to the amount of $42,000,000, and hog prod- 
ucts amounting to $112,000,000. These figures are 
taken from memoranda furnished by the bureau of 
statistics in the treasury department at Washington. 
In the same year American merchants paid $100,250,- 
ooo to foreign dealers for sugar. A large portion of 
this sum went to the beet-root growers of France, Ger- 
many and Austria. Wesend abroad more money for 
sugar than for any other one article. Coffee comes 
next. But the combined cost of our importations of 
coffee, wine, tea and manufactured silk is less than our 
sugar bill. In a report from Berlin, Consul-General 
Goldschmidt quotes with approval the following lan- 
guage: 

**It required every pound of the wheat and flour exported by the 
United States to pay for the sugar imported. The total value of all live 
and dressed beef, beef products and lard exported during the past year 
barely equalled the amount paid for imported sugar. Our immense ex- 
port trade in cotton represents in value only twice as much as our im- 
ports of sugar. Our vast exports of tobacco must be magnified thrice to 
counterbalance our sugar imports. The barley, oats and rye, fruits and 
nuts, hops, vegetable oils, oleomargarine, butter and cheese, pork and 


hams that were exported last year altogether represent in value only 
two-thirds of the sugar imported.” 


Citizens of this country pride themselves on the 
prodigious volume of their surplus farm products. 
They justly regard agriculture as the basis of their 
wealth, and frequently boast that they are able to sup- 


ply the demand of the old world for bread and meat. 
87 
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In connection with this it is a singular fact that we 
complacently pay out for the importation of one agri- 
cultural product alone nearly all the receipts from our 
exports of wheat or beef, and a large portion of these 
payments go to European farmers who live in about 
the same latitude as our own wheat growers. Neither 
have these European farmers any advantage over us in 
soil, climate or natural conditions. Then why do we 
not export sugar to them, the same as we export bread- 
stuffs and meat-products? To push the inquiry further, 
Why do we allow them to supply our tables with this 
article so staple, and, in the aggregate, so costly? 

This inquiry opens up a large question—a question 
that presents three general aspects which I shall ex- 
amine in the following order: 1. The view of the 
European farmer and manufacturer. 2. The view of 
the American farmer and manufacturer. 3. The view 
presented from the standpoint of general economics. 

On the 16th day of October, in 1900, I visited a 
sugar-beet farm and beet-sugar factory at Souppes, on 
the Lyon railroad, fifty miles south of Paris. The 
regional appearance of this portion of France is very 
much like that shown in Millet’s delightful painting, 
l’Angelus. The ground is clayey and the soil shows a 
trace of red sand. I was surprised to see how hard the 
fields were. The newly plowed land broke up in 
chunks, some of which were eight inches thick and so 
refractory that it was difficult to crush them with the 
heel. I was told, however, that the winter rains would 
pulverize, or at least reduce, these clods, so that the 
land might easily be put in planting condition. The 
French have a scientific agriculture, intensive and pro- 
lific. It is based on the most patient industry and the 
most careful use of stable manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

I made atour of one sugar-beet field containing 
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one hundred and fifty acres and could not find a single 
noxious weed. This statement will be challenged by 
American readers accustomed to western methods. But 
the French have cultivated their fields so carefully since 
the revolution that the weed-seed is not allowed to 
mature. A hundred years of close cultivation has 
tended to exterminate noxious plants and settle the 
weed question. Of course in the turn-rows and next 
the hedges some blue grass and red clover may be 
found, but even these are subdued before any damage 
is done. 

The beets on this farm at Souppes were planted in 
rows seventeen inches apart, and the hills were ten 
inches apart in the row. Only one beet is allowed to 
mature in a hill. The yield was nine and one-half tons 
per acre, which is one ton below the average in France, 
showing that these roots were undersize. The super- 
intendent of the field-work told me that the 
beets contained ten per cent. sugar, while the 
manager of the factory reported an output of twelve 
percent. I think that even the latter figure is a shade 
too low. This farm is connected with a factory and 
both are owned by M. Ouvré, who is a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, representing a district in the de- 
partment of the Seine at Marne. A large portion of the 
region about Souppes is cultivated in beets. The soil 
seems to be splendidly adapted to wheat, of which it 
produces an average crop of thirty-eight bushels per 
acre. The factory slices five hundred tons of beets a 
day and sacks 140,000 pounds of granulated sugar. 
This is the best index of the percentage of saccharine 
matter in the roots. 

The working season usually begins October first, 
and lasts one hundred days. If the yield is large, the 
period may be extended to four months. This factory 
will soon increase its output by installing slicing sta- 
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tions eight or ten miles from the main works. From 
these auxiliaries the thin juice will be piped to the cen- 
tral plant for clarifying and condensing, and here the 
** masse cuite’’ will be refined and crystallized into sugar. 

This factory is a brick structure. Like most French 
works it is strongly and permanently put up. It is 
equipped with a laboratory for assaying the beets, and 
has an annex for burning the lime used to clarify the 
juice. It is supplied with an abundance of running 
water for washing the beets, and has large coal sheds 
with branch tracks to the Lyon railroad. Soft coal is 
used. The most of it isshipped from the mines at Mons 
near the Belgian frontier. When I was there steam 
coal cost, at the factory, eight dollars per ton, and it 
has advanced since. The beets are delivered in carts 
and cars. After weighing they are dumped in yards 
adjoining the factory grounds. The roots are piled 
three feet high, and after the season is well advanced 
occupy acres of ground in these yards. They are han- 
dled in wheelbarrows to the washing sluices. Indeed, 
all the lime and coal is handled from the sheds in hand 
cars and wheelbarrows. 

The factory employs three hundred hands, and 
pays for common labor four francs, or seventy-five 
cents, per day. Skilled labor commands from eight to 
ten francs perday. Beets grown on contract and deliv- 
ered at the works bring five dollars a ton. Land around 
Souppes is worth from three hundred to four hundred 
dollars an acre. Its rental value is not less than ten 
dollars per annum. lItcosts nine dollars every three 
years to fertilize the soil. Now, how can Frenchmen 
pay these high rents, with the cost of fertilizers, with 
the high price of coal, with the cross-ocean transporta- 
tion, and with a custom-house duty of over one and a 
half cents a pound, then supply a great agricultural 
country like the United States with a purely agricultu- 
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ral product? Is the sweetness of the French beet high 
enough or the yield of the French crop great enough 
to compensate for these charges? As the investigation 
proceeds, answers to these questions will disclose them- 
selves. 

The topography of northern France and adjacent 
Belgium resembles that of an lowa prairie. Root crops, 
such as turnips, rutabagas, potatoes, mangel-wurzels 
and sugar beets are grownextensively. The battlefield 
of Waterloo is largely cultivated in turnips and beets, 
with long stretches of red clover intervening. The 
Belgium farmer is not so industrious as his French 
neighbor, neither do his fields look so neat. But his 
soilis rich. It resembles the silt or ‘‘ gumbo” of the 
Missouri river bottoms in Nebraska and Iowa. Much 
of this great plain reaching into Holland is annually 
planted to sugar beets. The industry has been in a 
thriving condition. Until recently an annual dividend 
of fifteen per cent. was expected on sugar-plant invest- 
ments, and frequently more was realized. Coal is a 
little cheaper than further south and the yield of roots 
one ton more per acre. 

Dr. Frangois Sachs of Brussels is a specialist in 
beet chemistry, and he has written several works on 
methods of carbonatation with milk of lime—that is, 
separating impurity, etc. I called upon him in his 
laboratory one day last autumn and found him busy 
with experiments for his clients, most of whom are 
factories in Germany, Belgium and Holland. Many of 
these European specialists and engineers are suspicious 
of American visitors, fearing that they will acquire 
information which, applied in this country, will hurt 
their markets. This feeling is so strong that, in some 
of the German cities, American consuls declined to 
assist me in obtaining facts concerning methods of 
producing beet-seed or preparing the soil for ordinary 
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field culture. Many of the French factories will not 
admit an American visitor under any circumstances. 
Consuls are reluctant, therefore, about resisting the 
order of things, as it might compromise their social 
standing. This statement does not, however, apply to 
Consul-General Mason of Berlin, Consuls Diederich 
and Muth of other German cities, nor to Consul-Gen- 
eral Gowdy of Paris. 

Therefore, contrary to the general custom, Dr. 
Sachs received me cordially and answered my questions 
with candor and directness. He showed me the results 
of his analyses, which I deem very important. They 
verify, except in minor details, the tables of Consul 
Diederich, which are printed in another place. Dr. 
Sachs told me that one of the great problems is how to 
get all of the sugar out of the ‘‘masse cuite.”” He also 
stated that in the best methods so far devised not all of 
the sweetness released from the beet will crystallize, 
neither is the molasses remaining over edible or mer- 
chantable, except as it is mixed with dried beet leaves 
and sold for fodder. In moderate quantities this com- 
pound is a valuable ration for cattle and sheep. But 
when overfed it purges animals. Dr. Sachs explained 
to me the full value of the sliced beet after the juice is 
diffused. This pulp, called cossettes, makes an excel- 
lent feed for sheep and dairy cows. In France and 
Germany the cossettes are worth two dollars a ton, and 
when mixed with grain areeven fed to beef-oxen. The 
doctor declined to give me any information as to the 
manner of plowing the ground and preparing it for 
planting. He said this involved technical questions 
which did not come within his specialty, but directed 
me to M. Laurent-Mouchon, officier du merite agricole, 
who lives at Orchies. I cite this interesting fact to 
show how far the technical industries of continental 
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Europe are under the control-of specialists, and with 
what comity these specialists treat each other. 

There are three hundred and ninety-five beet-sugar 
factories in Germany, a large portion of them being in 
Old Saxony, not far from Magdeburg. Germany hasa 
slight advantage over France in that the beets yield one 
ton more per acre; the saccharine matter is one per 
cent. higher and thecost of coal considerably less. But 
rental values, fertilizers, labor and freight rates are 
slightly higher than in France. 

April 23, 1901, Henry W. Diederich, American 
consul at Bremen, sent a report to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, which is the most concise, com- 
plete and satisfactory document yet compiled on this 
branch of the question. I beg leave to present the fol- 
lowing statistics taken from this report, omitting those 
which relate to Belgium and Austria-Hungary: 

Sugar Beet Industry in Germany, France and Russia. 
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Men who have tried to acquire trustworthy figures 
concerning the beet sugar industry in Europe need not 
be told that the above exhibit represents much work 
and research. From the analyses of Dr. Sachs and 
from copies of data which I made 7” extenso at the Paris 
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Exposition in 1900, I am convinced that Mr. Died- 
erich’s tables are the best so far correlated and com- 
piled. It will be noticed that the number of German 
factories has decreased while the output of sugar has 
increased. This comes from centralizing the fabrica- 
tion by building auxiliaries from which the thin juice 
is piped to the main plant. 

In the days of Frederick the Great Germany im 
ported all her sugar. The hard practical sense of 
Frederick sought to circumvent this state of things, 
which was enriching the merchants of Amsterdam and 
developing the colonies of Holland. He therefore 
offered prizes for the production of domestic sugar. At 
first beets did not yield over five or six per cent. of 
sweetness, and the juice was boiled into a black, thick 
syrup in open iron kettles. Through difficulty and dis- 
aster, however, the business expanded until, in 1870, 
Germany began to export sugarin quantity. Ina sim- 
ilar way Napoleon the First developed the industry in 
France. It is extremely interesting to note that as 
beet-sugar began to shut out colonial sugar, the trouble 
between Spain and Cuba became intensified. The cane- 
sugar markets were demoralized, and the Cubans fail- 
ing to discover the real cause attributed it to arbitrary 
power rather than to economic law. 

The population of the British Isles consumes more 
sugar per capita than any other people in the world, 
and this market is largely supplied by Germany. Last 
year the German merchants alone exported 1,095,000 
tons of beet-sugar, the major part of it going to the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Technical knowledge is farther advanced in Ger- 
many than in any other country. Superintendents of 
the large farms must be graduates from technical 
schools. Every question is scientifically examined. 
For instance, the topographical anatomy of the leaf 
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and root is now receiving much attention. German 
scientists claim that the marginal region of the leaf 
draws the elements of sugar from the air, and that it is 
elaborated on its course to the central part of the root, 
where it is deposited in the highest ratio found in the 
plant. German seed is produced from mother-beets 
selected by testing in the laboratory, thus the high per- 
centage of sweetness obtained is an evolution of breed- 
ing which would soon become degenerated and debased 
by neglect or ignorance. A large number of these 
technical superintendents come from the schools at 
Brunswick. In this connection I am glad to note that 
the Michigan Agricultural College has established a de- 
partment which gives a course in the science of beet- 
farming and sugar fabrication. 

The Austrians seem to have given most attention 
to diseases of the beet, such as the leaf and root blight, 
heart rot and brown root rot, leaf scorch and fungi 
growths. They have also accumulated much data con- 
cerning the damage of blister beetles, cut-worms, web- 
worms, caterpillars, etc. 

Austria began to export sugar in 1862, and now 
sells two-thirds of all she makes. I will close this sur- 
vey of the European sugar industry by noting that 
Roumania, Denmark, Sweden, Holland and Russia 
have been important agents in revolutionizing the 
sugar trade and reducing the cane product to a second 
place. Granulated beet-sugar may be produced in Ger- 
many for three cents a pound, which is less than the best 
granulated cane sugar can be laid down for, in Berlin, 
from either the East Indies or the West Indies. At the 
universal exposition at Paris all these countries com- 
peted in sugar-beet displays. Not only were great 
cones and confections of the product on exhibition, but 
there were washing devices, slicing knives, diffusion 
batteries, multiple effects, filters, vacuum pans, centri- 
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fugals, pumps, crystallizers, etc., made by the rich old 
manufacturing houses of Budapest, Paris and Berlin. 
In an Austrian section was a model factory supple- 
mented with a retrospective exhibit which showed the 
evolution of each machine installed therein. Scientific 
instruments, such as polariscopes, saccharometers, and 
apparatus for measuring the respiration of plants, were 
shown in great variety and abundance. Everywhere 
among the promoters, mechanics and workmen, extend- 
ing even to the field laborers, was a spirit of enthusi- 
asm characterizing no other European industry. 

And in this there is danger. I am certain that 
these old countries cannot develop their beet-sugar 
business much further without new markets. With 
them it must be now a conservative policy or a collapse. 


II. POSSIBILITIES OF BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Before the civil war a half-hearted effort was made 
to introduce the beet-sugar industry into New Eng- 
land. It failed. Soon after the war another effort 
was made in Wisconsin. That failed also. In the year 
1870 it was found that a beet of rare excellence grew in 
California. Soon after a factory was built in Alvarado. 
This enterprise passed through a formative or experi- 
mental period until 1899, when it was bought by the 
Alameda Sugar Company, and has developed into a 
great success. It is the first beet sugar factory in the 
United States that made any money for its owners. A 
dozen or fifteen years ago Mr. Henry T. Oxnard be- 
came interested, and his concern, the American Beet 
Company, now operates several factories in California 
and Nebraska. Mr. Claus Spreckles also became inter- 
ested, and the Spreckels Sugar Company owns several 
of the largest factories on the Pacific coast, if not in the 
world. 
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From this start in California the business soon 
spread into Utah, Colorado and Nebraska. Shortly be- 
fore 1896 it was found that Michigan produced a beet 
rich in sugar content. That state now has eleven fac- 
tories in operation, with others in process of construc- 
tion. 

The combined output of the American factories is 
estimated by United States officers at 166,000 tons of 
granulated sugar this year. As the people of the 
United States consumed last year 2,219,000 tons, it fol- 
lows that it will require over three hundred more fac- 
tories to supply our own demand. Are the natural and 
economic conditions such that it is prudent to advise 
the construction of these three hundred factories? 

For a time the federal government paid a small 
bounty on domestic sugar. This subsidy was with- 
drawn by the repeal of the McKinley tariff act in 
1894. For a time, too, some of the states paid a 
bounty on the beet sugar manufactured within their 
own limits. But most of this aid has also been with- 
drawn, so that further effort to exploit this industry 
must be based upon the inherent merit and promise of 
the enterprise. The repeal of these bounties has re- 
duced the price of raw beets, creating friction between 
farmers and factories. 

I come now to the real question: What are the 
natural and essential requisites to the production of 
sugar from beet-roots in the United States? These 
requisites are of two kinds: 1. Those relating to the 
farm. 2. Those relating to the factory. It requires 
roots of ten per cent. saccharine matter to get back the 
first cost of raising the crop and fabricating the sugar. 
An assay of twelve per cent. pays the farmer and the 
factory a fair profit. Richer beets, of course, insure 
richer returns. For some years H. W. Wiley, chief of 
the division of chemistry in the United States depart- 
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ment of agriculture, has rendered valuable service to 
this branch of industry. Over 40,000 pounds of seed 
imported from the beet growers of France and Ger- 
many have been freely distributed to experiment sta- 
tions and to farmers in various parts of the union. 
Specimen beets have been franked through the mails 
to the division of chemistry for special analysis. These 
analyses have been compiled into tables and are printed 
in the report of the secretary of agriculture. For the 
last four years these tables show an average in the most 
promising states as follows: California, 14.1 per cent. ; 
Colorado, 13.8 per cent.; Idaho, 13 per cent.; Illinois, 
10.9 per cent.; Massachusetts, 13.8 per cent.; Michi- 
gan, 13 per cent.; Minnesota, 11.5 per cent.; Nebraska, 
11.8 per cent.; Nevada, 17.7 per cent.; New Jersey, 
12.3 per cent.; New Mexico, 14.3 per cent.; New 
York, 13.4 per cent.; Oregon, 13 per cent.; Utah, 14.2 
percent.; Washington, 13.7 per cent.; Wisconsin, 14.1 
per cent.; Indiana, 11.5 per cent.; Iowa, 11.8 per 
cent. 

One of the disappointments in this table is the low 
average of sweetness found in beets grown upon the 
upland prairies in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. On the 
western border of Iowa is a strip of Missouri river bot- 
tom land from ten to twenty miles wide. This year, 
between the towns of Onawa and Missouri Valley, 
fifteen hundred acres of beets were raised for the Ne- 
braska markets. I recently visited this section and 
found that the lowest beets raised this year have four- 
teen per cent. sachrose, and the yield is from ten to 
twenty tons per acre. The season was exceedingly 
dry, and the corn is less than one-third of a crop, while 
beets are at least two-thirds of acrop. So that these 
valley farmers are well pleased with the returns of 
their venture. Much of this bottom ground is silt, 
locally called ‘‘gumbo.” As the crop is comparatively 
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safe from hail and high winds it is only a question of 
time till a factory will be built in this locality. As 
beets may be profitably shipped by raila distance of 
thirty miles farmers on the uplands will have an op- 
portunity to test their ground practically for beet 
growing. Itis hard to understand why these upland 
prairies do not show better results. In no other coun- 
try are cultural conditions so favorable and the cost of 
tillage so little as in these prairie states. It will bea 
regrettable fact if the sugar ratio falls below the stand- 
ard of twelve per cent. I am hoping that it will be 
raised by general knowledge of the subject dissemi- 
nated from our experimental stations, which have 
always taken a lively interest in developing a better ag- 
riculture. 

My studies of this question in Europe and America 
lead me to suggest the following general plan of culti- 
vation: Plant beets after small grain. Plow the 
stubble ground shallow, and as early in September as 
possible. After the weed seed germinates plow again. 
This time the ground must be stirred from twelve to 
fifteen inches deep. A good way is to set the stirring 
plow eight inches deep and follow with a sub-soiler say 
six inches deeper. At Ames, Nebraska, a disc plow, 
called the ‘‘secretary,’’ is in popular use. This tool 
will cut down twelve or fifteen inches, but only turns 
the upper half. A sub-soiler must not be used in the 
spring. 

The ground does not have time to settle, which 
impairs capillary nourishment. In parts of France and 
Germany the soil is heavy, and steam plows are used 
to advantage. Start the harrow in the spring as soon 
as the groundisdry. This will start the second crop 
of weeds. Just before planting disc and harrow again 
until there is a good seed bed; then roll till the dirt 
is compacted, for beet seed will not germinate in 
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loose soil. In some places an old-fashioned tool called 
a ‘‘lizzard” is used in place of aroller. It floats the 
ground smooth and at the same time compacts it. This 
crop may be planted from the twentieth of April to the 
first of June. Mr. H. Scilley, field superintendent of 
the factory at Ames, Nebraska, prefers early planting 
and early harvesting. He says an early crop is less 
expensive to handle in a climate where cold weather 
sets in before the middle of December, and that a 
greater proportion of the yield can be worked up be- 
fore the late fall rains stimulate a regrowth. My own 
judgment is that planting graduated through a month 
of springtime makes both the cultivating and harvest- 
ing an easier matter. A French proverb has it: ‘‘The 
seed should see the sower depart and hear the Angelus 
ring.” So French farmers do not cover their beet seed 
more than half aninch. In loose soil an inch is not 
too much, and the dirt must be packed around the seed, 
filling the depressions in the hull to aid germination. 
Four-row planters are used, which sow the seed in 
drills eighteen inches apart. The plants must be after- 
ward thinned into hills ten inches apart. As in cotton 
fields, this is done by cutting through the hills with 
eight-inch hoes, leaving the growing plants in bunches 
to be thinned and weeded by hand. Finally there must 
be only one plant left in each hill. Thus it will be 
seen that more than three-fourths of the seed is wasted. 
This waste would be avoided by a successful planter, 
which would deposit the seed with a ‘‘ force-feed.” 
Sugar beet-seed costs from two to three dollars per 
acre, so that the saving in this article and in labor would 
be considerable. Here is an index to the conservatism 
of continental Europe, where beets have been grown 
fora hundred years, yet no one has perfected a hill- 
planter. American implement firms are now experi- 
menting, and it is safe to predict that they will soon 
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exploit improvements on the machines in use. To aid 
in the cultivation, the rows should be lined out as 
nearly straight as possible. It is estimated that a square 
foot of ground will produce a beet weighing one pound. 
Oversized and undersized roots are deficient in sweet- 
ness. Those weighing a pound and a half are pre- 
ferred; the size is controlled largely by the distance 
between hills. 

In many places a four-row cultivator is used ad- 
justable to the same measure asthe planter. But the 
best farmers realize that in this country horse cultiva- 
tion must be carried to the utmost limit—a fact which 
is bringing the two-row machine into favor. With this 
cultivator a boy skilled in plowing corn can the more 
nearly approach the hand work done with the hoe. 
These plows have shields to protect the ‘‘ bull-tongue”’ 
growing beets, and the ground near the beets is stirred 
with shovels. The ‘‘middles” between the rows is 
scarified with a blade called a ‘‘ goose-foot,” which runs 
two or three inches below the surface, according as the 
fibrous roots of the beet strike into the soil. This cul- 
tivation must begin as soon as the plants are up and 
continue as long as the plow and plow-horse do no dam- 
age to the stalks and leaves. 

The purpose from the onset is to keep control of 
the weeds. Hoeing in the rows and thinning must be 
done by hand. This is the part of beet raising which 
repels the American farmer. Indeed, he will not do it. 
He would rather raise corn at a gross income of ten 
dollars an acre than get down on his knees and work in 
a beet field at a net income of twenty-five dollars an 
acre. It is fortunate that this work can be done by boys 
and girls in the upper grades of the schools, as it comes 
in vacation time. Frequently they need the wages 
earned, and more frequently they need to acquire habits 
of industry and respect for labor. At any rate, sugar- 
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beet fields must be kept clean. The land must be 
plowed deep, so that the roots will grow down shapely 
and naturally. This crop poorly tended or grown in 
shallow plowing will have sprangled roots, exposed 
crowns, deficient sweetness and will produce a light 
tonnage. It is said that, next to the chrysanthemum, 
the sugar-beet is the most highly-bred plant in the 
world. Therefore it is sensitive, responding quickly 
to care, degenerating just as quickly in neglect. As the 
crop matures it is well to go through the field and break 
off all the stalks which show a tendency to go to seed. 

The beet matures in the latter part of September 
and in October. It is harvested with a two-horse puller, 
which simply loosens the root and leaves it in the 
ground, where it may remain for several days without 
damage. These beets are then lifted out of the hills by 
hand, the top and crown cut off and the roots thrown in 
windrows ready for hauling. If there is danger of freez- 
ing, these windrows are siloed with the tops and earth. 
Siloed beets are quoted at twenty-five cents a ton higher 
than those harvested earlier. This is to cover cost of 
extra work. Beets sliced when frozen are not impaired; 
if allowed to thaw they are damaged. To expedite un- 
loading some factories furnish a rope netting which fits 
into the empty wagon-box; this net is hoisted out with 
a crane carrying the load with it. At other factories 
the wagon is driven onto a counter-poised platform and 
the beets dumped into chutes, which discharge into bins 
adjoining the conveying sluices. Counting tax, rent, 
seed, labor and hauling three miles, it cost $31.50 to 
raise one acre of beets in Iowa. An average yield in 
this state is fourteen tons per acre—two higher than in 
the extreme West, and the contract price is four dollars 
aton. These figures are conservative and show a net 
profit of $24.50 an acre. These figures discover the 
reason why,French and German merchants ship large 
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invoices of sugar to America, here to be consumed by 
farmers who are not realizing half that sum in the net 
for their corn and cattle. 

Sugar beets ought not to be grown on the same 
land more than once in three years. The intervening 
crops should be corn, clover or potatoes, oats, wheat or 
other small grains. If the land is fertilized from the 
stable, it should be one year at least before the beets 
are sown. In porous ground the tap root will penetrate 
four or five feet, a fact well known to be beneficial to 
the land. The leaf is large, drawing much of its sub- 
stance from the air. These leaves are excellent forage. 
The fodder is said to be worth three dollars an acre. 


‘The Standard Cattle Company at Ames, Nebraska, is 


feeding this year 20,000 sheep and 1,000 cattle. Mr. R. 
M. Allen, the manager of this company, told me that he 
would use all the pulp made by the sugar factory at his 
place. Hon. James Wilson, secretary of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, has given much attention to the 
feeding qualities of beets. He enthusiastically declares 
that nothing would promote American dairy interests 
faster than the extensive use of this product for fodder. 

I realize that it will be difficult to enlist the co- 
operation of farmers in the prairie states for two rea- 
sons: First, they are now doing well in lines of 
agriculture with which they are familiar; and second, 
the farms are so large that to many it would seem im- 
possible to get the labor necessary to raise and handle 
the crop. These difficulties, however, are artificial and 
will vanish when the industry passes out of its forma- 
tive and experimental stage. So far fungus growths 
and other diseases have not been serious in the United 
States, neither have the ravages of birds and insects. 
In some places the growing crops have been injured by 
floods, and in others fall rains have stimulated a re- 
growth. The beet is sensitive to fall rains, but a few 
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drying days restore the sweetness. And certainly driz- 
zling fall days are not so prevalent in this country as in 
France and Germany. 

To operate a sugar-beet factory successfully re- 
quires an annual supply of 50,000 tons of roots; 10,000 
tons of coal, 4,000 tons of lime rock, 500 tons of coke, 
an abundance of water and good shipping connections. 
Such a factory will consume 500 tons of beets per day. 
It willemploy 225 men in two 12-hour shifts. This 
factory wiil cost not less than $500,000, and ought to 
manufacture 5,500 tons of granulated sugar each fac- 
tory year. Such a plant can consume the product of 
4,000 acres of beets, and will distribute among the 
farmers not less than $200,000 per annum. Its wage- 
bill depends largely upon its location. In any event it 
will amount to a large sum of money. A notion pre- 
vails in some quarters that water of a certain composi- 
tion only may be used. I consulted Dr. Wiley on this 
point, and he assures me that river water will do for 
washing the raw beets, while any water agreeable to 
the palate may be used in the refining process. In 
order to put my statements into concrete form, let me 
close this review of the factory conditions with a short 
description of the Standard Sugar Company’s works at 
Ames, Nebraska. 

The building is 100 x 400 feet. It has a steel 
frame with brick walls between the posts. It has a 
truss roof and is four stories high. It has cement floors 
throughout and the structure is fire-proof. There is an 
annex containing a power-house and acontinuous lime- 
kiln. There is also a detached wooden beet-shed 
100 x 400 feet. All the machinery stands upon inde- 
pendent foundations. The whole plant is well lighted, 
well ventilated, and has a clean, cheerful, open in- 
terior. When loaded wagons arrive they are weighed 
and samples of the beets taken for the testings. The 
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loads are then driven to the sheds and dumped into 
bins under which runs a covered cement sluice-way. 
When the beets are needed this cover is removed and 
the roots tumble into running water, which conveys 
them into the main building, where an auger elevator 
lifts them to a bucket elevator on the second floor, 
thence they are lifted to the washer on the fourth floor. 
Upon leaving the washer they are automatically 
weighed, and dumped in half-ton lots into the slicing- 
machine below. If necessary, this one machine will 
slice one thousand tons of beets a day. The cossettes 
come out white and clean about the size of the smallest 
macaroni. They are now taken by a belt conveyor to 
a diffusion battery, which separates the juice from the 
cossettes by soaking in warm water—a simple process. 
Yet the battery consists of twelve large barrel-shaped 
metallic tanks or cells, connected by an intricate system 
of water-pipes and steam injectors, making a continu- 
ous circulation from cell to cell—ail under the control 
of the operator. Inthe bottom of each cell is an in- 
genious trap-door for discharging the pulp into a press 
from which it goes to another belt conveyor, which 
finally delivers it into cars or farm wagons. ‘Thence it 
goes to the stables for feed. The resulting juice is 
quite black, and in it floats considerable organic mat- 
ter. These juices are pumped into the carbonatation 
tanks for clarification. 

At the kiln coke is used with lime rock, and the 
carbonic acid gas thus generated is conveyed in green 
pipes to the carbonatation tanks also. The quicklime it- 
self is ground into a flour from which the milk of lime 
is made. The gas and the milk of lime are supplemen- 
tal agents which, by affinity, filtering, etc., separate all 
impurity. The juice, now of a clear amber color, goes 
through the sulphuring process, while the lime is sew- 
ered away and may be used asa fertilizer. The fumes 
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of the sulphur stove change the color of the juice to a 
pure water color. This juice is filtered again, then 
pumped to the condensing apparatus. It is first con- 
densed in four large oval, perpendicular vacuum pans 
called ‘‘quadruple effects.” Finally, it is pumped into 
a fifth vacuum pan, where it is concentrated till the re- 
sulting syrup shows the grain of sugar. The mass, 
now called ‘‘masse cuite,” goes to the centrifugals and 
the remaining syrup expelled. The sugar is next dried 
in a granulator, after which it falls down a spout into a 
bag, which is automatically weighed and marked as a 
commercial package. The whole process requires 
twelve hours. 

In the process outlined above what is called wash 
syrup and blank melada are thrown off. The products 
until recently were regarded as waste, but by the os- 
mose, strontium, Steffen’s and other technical processes 
much sugar is now recovered. The net loss depends 
much upon the purity of the roots. Beets which assay 
fourteen per cent. sweetness and seventy-eight per 
cent. purity should yield eleven per cent. net in sugar. 
At Ames the Steffen’s separation process is used. Be- 
sides all this machinery there are pumps, stills, water- 
pipes, flumes, coils, injectors, a tail-race, etc. There 
is also a laboratory from which every step is controlled 
and a record made of chemical actions. Water at the 
Ames factory is obtained from wells, and in the power 
plant are installed twelve boilers of 3,000 horse- power. 
The engines are 1,600 horse-power. About these 
works the company has built long rows of cottages for 
the use of their workmen. All the machinery, except 
the centrifugals, are German inventions, but they were 
made in this country. Indeed it is generally conceded 
that American-built sugar machinery gives the best 
satisfaction. It has all been brought to a high state of 
perfection. Perhaps the greatest need is for a process 
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of continuous diffusion and corbonatation. In Europe 
considerable quantities of alcohol and some vinegar 
have been made as by-products at beet-sugar factories, 
but so far little of either has been produced in the 
United States. 

As we examine the aspect of this question, pre- 
sented from the standpoint of general economics, the 
following facts come rapidly into view: The world 
consumes 8,600,000 tons of sugar a year; of this 
5,600,000 tons are made from beet-roots and the balance 
from cane and maple trees. Of this world-production, 
2,219,000 tons is consumed in the United States. It is 
estimated that we shall manufacture this year 274,000 
tons of cane sugar and 196,000 tons of beet sugar. The 
balance is imported, as already stated, at a cost of a 
hundred million dollars per annum. If this sugar were 
manufactured at home it would employ 100,000 factory 
hands and a still larger number of farm hands. It would 
intensify our agriculture and improve our cultural 
methods. It would help the tenant farmer and offer 
an opportunity to the man with small means. It would 
increase railroad traffic. It would employ domestic 
capital and retain the $100,000,000 at home which now 
goes to foreign merchants. It would stimulate inven- 
tions, encourage the education of sugar engineers 
and enlarge the fabrication of machinery. Surely that 
community is the most powerful which can do the most 
for itself. Surely civilized communities must act 
through organization. Institutions must be their 
organs. The higher the civilization the more complex 
become these institutions, because the more diversified 
become the needs of the people. The American Indian 
has few desires, therefore a few institutions will satisfy 
him. Now, the way to get institutions is to recognize 
their value, then promote them. The beet-sugar is an 
institution which betiefits the four great elements in 
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political economy: land, labor, capital and transporta- 
tion, and through them distribution. It stands upon 
all fours—‘‘every foot upon the ground.” It is the 
finest type of an ‘‘infant industry ’’ developed in this 
country since the civil war. Shall this ‘‘infant indus- 
try” be sacrificed by annexing the island of Cuba or 
admitting Cuban sugar duty free? Here is an industry 
in which the raw material and the finished product are 
furnished by the same community. Shall it be blotted 
out to satisfy the avarice and the arrogance of refining 
companies? 

As I write, it is announced that the price of cane 
sugar is reduced, in territory where bects flourish, one 
cent and a half per pound, this cut to be maintained 
only while beet-sugar factories are marketing their 
product. It is announced that sea-shore importers of 
Cuban raw sugar can pay the present duty and lay the 
product down in New York city at three and three- 
quarter cents a pound. I opine that if the present duty 
is maintained beet sugar will be sold within the next 
twenty years in that great market at even a lower fig- 
ure. Secretary Wilson recently said: ‘‘ We have no 
more need to import sugar than we have to import 
wheat,” and he was right. 























LABOR UNIONS AND LABOR CONTRACTS 


D. L. CEASE 


The ability of labor organizations to observe the 
terms of a contract made with their employers has 
become very much of a public question within the past 
few months. Employers, too, are inquiring of labor 
committees, seeking contracts for their organizations, 
whether they are able to assume the responsibilities of 
an agreement and if the men whom they represent will 
abide by the conditions that are accepted by the com- 
mittee. Unless the organization in question is pretty 
well balanced and its membership understands the 
obligations assumed by the making of an agreement, 
there is every danger that such assurance cannot be 
given truthfully; for, regardless of the honesty of the 
committee and their belief in the fairness of their con- 
stituents, sympathy at any time may cause the abroga- 
tion of the contract by the organization. The idea of 
the sympathetic strike has been so deeply instilled into 
the minds of the majority of trade unionists that with 
many of them the question of its supposed necessity 
takes precedence over the question of fair dealing with 
the employer. 

To change this opinion will be a difficult matter, 
for workingmen have always been taught that ‘‘an 
injury to one is the concern of all,” and this doctrine of 
standing together has been responsible for the greatest 
errors that can be charged to the labor movement. It 
is not surprising that after all the years of following 
this practice of standing together, right or wrong, 
it is going to be a trying experience for any number of 
men, who have not studied the question except from 
their own point of view, to refrain from lending their 
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assistance to their co-workers during a strike, because 
they feel that the life of the organization involved is at 
stake, and if it is destroyed the turn of all the others 
will follow as a consequence. That they have been 
wrong in their interpretation of the question must be 
admitted. 

The late strike of the steel workers brought this 
question very prominently before the public, and showed 
the difference of opinion held by workingmen concern- 
ing the right to abrogate a contract. Some of the men 
stood to their agreements in direct violation of trade- 
union ethics as they had been taught them. In so doing 
they demonstrated their integrity to their employers in 
the face of the unmeasured denunciation of their organ- 
ization, and their position at that time was more trying 
to them than the average man ever will understand. 
The sentiment of the press and people had been with 
the strikers until the president of the amalgamated 
association demanded that the western men violate 
their contracts. When his demand became known the 
public immediately expressed its disapproval of the 
strike and its methods, and expressed its approval of 
the fairness of the men who determined to sacrifice, if 
necessary, the possible success of a strike for business 
fairness. 

It may well be accepted as true that the stand taken 
by the men in favor of their compact had much to do 
with the attitude of the trust toward the association 
when the strike was ended. Instead of crushing it, as 
had been predicted, the trust expressed a willingness 
to resume its former business relations with the asso- 


ciation. 

The miners have undergone practically the same 
experience and have demonstrated their ability to 
remain at work in face of the protests of a part of their 
association which struck, believing that a sympathetic 
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strike would be inaugurated in its favor. Mr. Mitchell 
refused to allow his organization to become involved, 
and as a result it has been raised considerably in the 
estimation of those who were given to regard the miner 
as an irresponsible, low-class workman, incapable of 
being governed by organization. 

The month of November saw three railroad strikes 
inaugurated by the switchmen, none of which was suc- 
cessful because the older organizations of railway em- 
ployees absolutely refused to sacrifice their agreements 
and their organization laws to assist the strikers. In 
each instance, switchmen excepted, the men remained 
at work in the face of the denunciation of the strikers 
who engaged in the trouble, evidently believing that 
under the pressure of being called names the men 
would strike in their behalf. The unanimous decision 
of the railway men is evidence that with them the 
sympathetic strike is over, and it establishes their pur- 
pose to abide by whatever contracts their organization 
representatives make for the train and engine service. 

This decision will be as much misunderstood as 
was the action of the steel workers and the miners, for 
there are thousands of members of labor organizations 
who have not learned the difference between the right 
and wrong features of a labor contract, and who take 
it for granted that they are the sole judges and that 
the question of repudiation of contract at will belongs 
exclusively to them. 

The acceptance of this responsibility by the steel 
workers, the miners and the railway organizations, 
brings a fair portion of labor organizations a long way 
out of the world of sentiment into the present day 
realism of business practice, in which collective bar- 
gaining is accepted by both employers and employees 
as a necessary factor of our industrial system. 

Among the more progressive labor organizations, 
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the railway employes stand at the head, and represent 
a greater number of employees in whatever contracts 
they make than do any of the others. Each railway 
organization making an agreement includes in it every 
man engaged in that branch of the service, whether he 
is a member of that organization or not, but a majority 
of the employees must always be represented by the 
committee of the employees making the contract. 

This places under the protection of what contracts 
they make all the men in the transportation depart- 
ment, and their contracts cover almost all of the rail 
way mileage of the United States and Canada. The 
organizations understand and observe the terms of their 
agreements, and the same can be said of the railroad 
companies. Thus far there has been nothing to dis- 
courage this plan of bargaining for the services of all 
of the men. They have profited by the adoption of 
the plan and to-day are receiving better wages, are 
working shorter hours, and under improved conditions 
that were never hoped for under the old plan of each 
man working for himself, and the employers are better 
satisfied with the idea. It is true that mistakes have 
been made, but none have been serious, and a general 
observance of all the terms of the agreement has been 
the rule. When contracts expired others have been 
made, generally with some additional advantage to the 
employees. 

The labor contract, made with a substantial organ- 
ization, insures stability of industrial conditions and 
promises a peaceable adjustment of all controversies 
that may arise during the life of the agreement. No 
stronger evidence can be produced to attest to the effi- 
ciency of the plan than the readiness of the railway 
managers to make agreements with their employees, for 
they can reasonably feel that they will be carried out. 
The same hindrances that affect other trades hamper 
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the making of the railway organization agreements, but 
the older organizations have been able to control the 
situation despite the opposition that has demanded the 
sympathetic strike and repudiation of agreements. 

It must not be imagined that all of the troubles 
that have occurred have been caused by labor organi- 
zations, for more than a few of the causes have been 
contributed by the employer. Workingmen are not so 
anxious to leave their positions as some would have us 
believe. When a general strike occurs there is good 
reason for it, and it can be taken for granted that all of 
the trouble is not the fault of the men. It is a difficult 
matter to get any considerable number of men to leave 
their employment, but when they do it shows that their 
unanimity of opinion is the result of something stronger 
than organization persuasion. Men understand too 
well the hardships that accompany a strike to accept 
them without good reason. 

But we look for better things. The trend of public 
opinion is along fairer lines than it used tobe. The 
rights of the working classes are demanded by the 
press ; public opinion demands that the worker be treated 
in accordance with the teachings of humanity and civili- 
zation. Something better must come to the people as a 
whole, and if the managers and the workers will under- 
stand that all men must be fair to each other, and will 
carry out the promises made to each other, the improve- 
ment of labor conditions must be the result. Both 
corporations and labor organizations are before the bar 
of public opinion and nothing will insure them a fair 
hearing more quickly than the making and maintaining 
of labor agreements. ; 

The logic of the trade union has been ‘‘one for all 
and all for one,’’ and it has been responsible for many 
mistakes. The theory of cooperation has been confined 
almost exclusively to strikes, and in which direction it 
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has accomplished the least good. But we are out- 
growing some of the notions of our industrial child- 
hood. Regarding the right of every man to earn his 
living as sacredly as we do our own, we find in the 
labor agreement, with its provisions covering wages 
and conditions of employment, with its plans for the 
arbitration of all disputes and with the manager and 
the men pretty well acquainted with each other, a 
promising plan for the future welfare of the employees, 
and a certain assurance that all labor controversies will 
be settled without trouble. 

But the sentiment is a new one, entirely different 
from what the majority of the unionists have hereto- 
fore accepted as sound doctrine, and its acceptance will 
be a question of education for both employer and em- 
ployee. Each will have to sacrifice his prejudices in 
favor of industrial stability and general fairness. The 
labor organization will have to understand that repu- 
diation of contract will destroy confidence in its ability 
to carry out its part of an agreement; the employer 
must learn that unless he observes his part of the con- 
tract public opinion will demand a suitable punishment 
for his exhibition of moral weakness. 

If employers are going to be shortsighted and mis- 
take the willingness of labor to abide by contract for 
weakness and fear of corporation power, they will make 
a serious mistake. The disposition is to get along to- 
gether, and they will if allowed todo so. If managers 
endeavor to use the loyalty of the men to their undo- 
ing, there is nothing promising in the idea for them. 
Men will be treated as they believe they deserve; man- 
agers cannot afford to experiment with their intention 
to be fair by seeing how far they can try their patience. 
The labor contract offers a way out of much of the 
present difficulty; so let it be accepted and observed. 
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THE CONVENTION AND THE CAUCUS 
HENRY W. WILBUR 


James Bryce, in ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” 
referring to the vast round of caucuses and conventions 
connected with the party system which prevails in this 
country, says: ‘‘. .. I know of no author who has 
set himself to describe impartially the actual daily 
working of that part of the vast and intricate political 
machine which lies outside the constitution, nor what 
is more important still the influences which sway the 
men by whom this machine has been constructed, and 
s daily manipul. ted.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to supply the 
suggested missing link in our political literature, but 
rather to review the manner in which our party 
methods and machinery have been evolved, as a basis 
for an agitation in behalf of their improvement. 

A certain amount of legal looseness seems to char- 
acterize the caucus and convention system in American 
politics. Delegates of a great political party, repre- 
senting every state in the union, the territories and 
the islands of the sea meet to engage in the serious and 
important business of nominating a candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States. This convention of dele- 
gates is only second in importance to the election itself. 
Yet the laws of the land put no restrictions on this con- 
vention, neither are any safeguards provided against 
the arts of the demagogue or the artifices of the corrup- 
tionist. The former may stampede the convention with 
an epigram, or the latter by fraud or force manipulate 
the delegates in the interest of his candidate. All this 
may be done, and the only check against it is the honor 


that prevails in the party, and practically the only pun- 
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ishment in sight is the innate, unlegislated decency of 
the populace, which might repudiate at the ballot box 
the candidate thus nominated in the convention. 

We did not get our political machinery all at once, 
but by a process of development. The country had 
been electing presidents for nearly half a century be- 
fore anything like a national convention was held to 
place a candidate in nomination, and then the gather- 
ing was little more than a prophecy of the present-day 
presidential convention. 

The nomination of Washington was by common 
consent,and unanimous, while the elder Adams was made 
the national executive not unanimously by any means. 
He was considered Washington’s political residuary 
legatee, which helped him to win the prize. At this 
point the congressional caucus took its place in our sys- 
tem. The caucus wasat first held in secret; the party ma- 
nipulators met behind closed doors, and amid great 
secrecy selected the candidate or candidates for the 
presidency. But the mystery which clustered around 
nominations thus made was very strongly objected to, 
and the caucus was vigorously condemned as a mere 
cabal. Public sentiment forced a change, but did not 
demand an abolition of the plan. The element of 
secrecy was removed, and in 1804 the caucus system 
became the recognized way of nominating a president, 
and remained so until the clash of factions which in the 
thirties created a new political alignment. 

Out of the congressional caucus grew an elaborate 
system of legislative caucuses in the states. They 
nominated governors and state officers, as the central 
body in Washington monopolized the function of se- 
lecting the man to head the national ticket. It will 
thus be seen that in the earlier days of the republic, 
before the party boss delegated to himself the task of 
making and unmaking public officials, the office holders 
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were the real political manipulators. They decided 
whether they should go on the ticket to succeed them- 
selves, or in case they were disposed to abdicate, who 
should be named by the party as their successors. 

This system absolutely excluded the people from 
participation in primary politics. The caucus machine 
was easily made an agency to work the works of fac- 
tional prejudice and political tyranny. Like the secret 
cabal, it had to go when the people had learned wisdom 
by the things they suffered. The rule of the congres- 
sional caucus practically endedin 1820, although, in the 
queer quadrangular contest between Andrew Jackson, 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay and William H. Craw- 
ford in 1824, the last named gentleman was nominated 
by the caucus. The election snuffed out the ambition 
of Mr. Crawford, and saw the finish of the caucus sys- 
tem. 

General Jackson was first nominated at a mass 
meeting in Blount county, Tenn., in 1823, and similar 
meetings throughout the country endorsed the nomi- 
nation. For several years any plan which would focus 
attention upon some particular candidate and keep it 
there seems to have determined who should be gener- 
ally voted for by the electors. 

On May 26, 1835, what was probably the first na- 
tional nominating convention in the history of the 
country met in Baltimore. It was attended by 600 men, 
a majority of whom were residents of Maryland. The 
convention was called by General Jackson. It was 
called a year ahead of the presidential campaign in or- 
der that time might be taken by the forelock, in behalf 
of General Jackson’s political protege, Martin Van 
Buren. 

This convention, and several which came after it, 
were mass gatherings, and not representative bodies. 
The political historian did not keep tab on the time 
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when the delegate system was adopted, and the national 
convention was built upon state and county conventions 
and town caucuses, each lower body sending delegates 
duly credited to the one next higher. A chain was 
thus established reaching from the caucus or primary 
in the precinct to the convention to nominate a presi- 
dent. 

It is known that the local caucus as a primary 
agency in politics in our country existed in the colonial 
period. The father of the immortal Samuel Adams, 
who was a Boston ship-builder, is traditionally, if not 
historically, charged with being the father of the 
American caucus. He had a habit of meeting his ship 
calkers in secret conclave to discuss the affairs of the 
town. In the provincial vernacular this gathering was 
called ‘‘the caucus,” or meeting of calkers, and caucus 
it has remained. 

Whatever the origin of the caucus, or by whom 
originated, the system has developed away from the 
people. The congressional and legislative caucuses of 
the fathers registered the will of the office holders who 
composed them. To-day the primary meeting makes 
effective the desire of the boss and the work of the wire- 
puller. The individual citizen now has little power of 
initiative and still less of directing force in the primary 
meeting of the political party of which he is a member. 
If pliant and pliable he hangs as one more appendage 
to the prize belt of the boss; or he is hung as a trophy 
on the boss’s strong tower if he is independent and re- 
fuses to pass under the rod of the political manipulator. 
Nevertheless the caucus system has come to stay. It 
should not be abolished, but reformed and adapted to 
righteous ends. 

The primary is an essential feature of the party 
system, and parties under our form of government 
seem to be necessary. In all probability we shall have 
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parties until we get Utopia, and before that time untold 
generations will have run their race and passed away. 
Whether parties remain divided as now is immaterial 
to the question. New issues may call into being new 
parties, or old ones may change their color so as to be 
unrecognizable by themselves in the looking glass of 
history. Still two contending parties will continue to 
divide the bulk of voters, and strive for victory in the 
political arena. That being the case, as nearly as finite 
human wisdom can see it, the primary is a foregone 
conclusion. ‘The question is how to so fix the system 
that the people can use it to promote political efficiency, 
rather than permit the ward heelers and the bosses to 
misuse it for their own profit. 

The importance of the caucus in our political sys- 
tem cannot well be exaggerated. In many localities 
the caucus or primary sustains quite as important re- 
lation to government as the election itself. It happens 
that in many congressional and assembly districts, not 
to mention smaller political sub-divisions of the com- 
monwealth, a nomination by the dominant party is 
equivalent to an election. In such cases the real con- 
test takes place in the caucus which elects delegates to 
the nominating conventions. Two factions in the 
dominant party in such places contend for the mastery 
in the convention, the convention contest often being 
more bitter than the fight at the polls between the ma- 
jority and the minority parties. 

The corrupting influences of every sort are in such 
cases employed at the primaries. Under present con- 
ditions the faction with the largest purse and most cor- 
rupt practice is likely to win. The representative of 
this faction gets the nomination, and the election, a 
mere ratification of the action of the convention, sends 
this man to his appointed place, wherever it may be. 
This is the way the wheels within wheels work, which 
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place unfit and inefficient men in office to the peril of 
good government, and the discouragement of good 
citizens in any effort to reform conditions and inaugu- 
rate a better political era. 

The congressional caucus was abandoned because 
it cut off the people from participation in the initial 
steps in politics. It wasa wise step from the secret 
and semi-secret congressional caucus to the open con- 
vention in which a larger number of citizens took part, 
and whose doings and findings could be known of all 
men. It was also an advance movement when the cau- 
cus system was transferred from an official clique in 
Washington to localities and neighborhoods in the 
states. But the system, however more closely related 
to the people, has been so misused as to embarrass and 
often thwart the best impulses of the citizens in all 
parties. The next step in political evolution should be 
such a reformation of the caucus system as will give 
the people unhampered power in the primaries, and 
absolute certainty that their desires will have full value 
in determining the result. 

As matters go now many primaries are farces. 
Citizens generally do not attend them; the boss and his 
henchmen flock together, make slates and ratify them; 
a handful of the worst men in the party practically con- 
trolling the machinery, and making nominations for all 
offices from the bottom up. 

The rank and file of orderly, resourceful and patri- 
otic men stay away from the primary for what they be- 
lieve are good reasons. They feel that to attend would 
be a waste of time. They would not join in an effort 
to beat the boss and the boodler at their own game; 
and it is felt that to do less, under existing circumstan- 
ces, would simply be to make certain defeat and to 
deepen disgust. This feeling has descended from 
father to son in the families where any regard for politi- 
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cal righteousness prevails, and has developed into the 
indifference which shirks political and civic duty, un- 
der the notion that there is no use to fight against 
heavy odds. To call capable, conscientious business 
and professional men to that service of the state, in- 
volving a vital interest in the caucuses and primaries, 
is the first step in the struggle for cleaner politics and 
purer legislation. 

If the better class of citizens are to become politi- 
cally interested and active, it must be made worth their 
while. That means that they can act honorably as 
citizens in the primary, and that they can make nomi- 
nations and direct policies, having their acts counted at 
their full value, and not discounted by political jug- 
glers. 

The state of New York has a primary election law, 
but it only applies to cities, and simply aims at prevent- 
ing the men of one party from packing the primaries of 
the opposite party and voting in them. Other states 
have made half-hearted attempts to regulate the cau- 
cus, but nowhere is the primary properly dignified or 
adequately protected from the depredations of the cor- 
ruptionists and the bosses who belong to the party. 

A statute which assumes that it is only in cities 
that primary elections and caucuses need the protection 
of the law is framed either in ignorance of the facts, 
or with a dishonest purpose to do nothing vital to im- 
prove the situation. The fact is that the wars of the 
bosses in the suburban centers of nearly every state 
show the need of care in country as well as city if we 
would purify our politics and protect our liberties. He 
who has seen the wicked manipulation of the town cau- 
cus for the nomination of pathmasters and supervisors 
does not need to be told that intimidators and corrup- 
tionists ply their arts in the caucuses and conventions 
in the country as well as the city neighborhoods. 
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The purpose of this article is not so much to pre- 
scribe a remedy as to diagnose the disease. In politics 
as in medicine we must know the nature of the case and 
understand the recuperative power of the patient be- 
fore applying medication to remove the difficulty. 

The caucus must be so regulated by law as to pro- 
vide for freedom and independence in nominations, and 
protect the voter by assuring the secrecy of his ballot. 

Our elections have been dignified and protected by 
important safeguards, among them the secrecy of the 
ballot and the decency of the polling place. There 
seems to be no reason why the first step in our political 
system should not be guarded as jealously as the last 
step, and the primary be made as orderly and free from 
interference as the election. The plan suggested by 
Professor Gunton* is specificand meritorious, and could 
well be made the rallying point for the friends of politi- 
cal reform. Just now the supreme need is to arouse 
good citizens to the importance of protecting and puri- 
fying the primary, and inspire them with confidence 
that the system is worth saving and can be saved. 

Men will respect the caucus when it is really re- 
spectable. When the proper safeguards have been em- 
ployed to secure this respectability, may we not hope 
to see good citizens increasingly take part in the pri- 
mary gatherings of that kind of politics which is the 
science of government? By their united efforts thus 
employed, the gutter-snipe sort of politicians may be 
retired to their own place, a higher type of men be 
called to the public service, and the perpetuation of 
‘‘government of the people, by the people and for the 
people” be more certainly ensured. 


* See Lecture Bulletin of the Institute of Social Economics for 
March 15th, 1goo. 
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IN HIS MESSAGE to congress President Roosevelt 
took a well-considered position on the question of im- 
migration. There never was a time more opportune 
for passing a wholesome effective law properly restrict- 
ing immigration than now. It is to be hoped that con- 
gress will not lag behind the president’s lead. Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts has introduced a bill which 
simply provides an educational test; that is, the immi- 
grant must be able to read in some language. This is 
simply trifling with the subject. Won’t somebody in- 
troduce a bill in congress on the lines and covering the 
points suggested in the president’s message? 





OUR CRITICISM of the Rev. Mr. McIlwaine for 
speaking of the president as ‘‘ Roosevelt or any other 
kind of velt’’ has apparently upset the nervous system 
of the Richmond (Va.) Leader. Inits excitement the 
Leader exclaims : ‘* We cannot trust ourselves to reply 
to this infamous attack upon a noble citizen of Vir- 
ginia, than whom none stands higher.’’ Then so 
much the worse for Virginia. The proper thing for 
the Richmond Leader to do is to cool down and then 
demand that the Rev. Dr. McIlwaine apologize for his 
undignified and insulting conduct to the president. 
Until he does that he will not be the equal of Booker 
T. Washington. This is not a race question nor a sec- 
tional question. It is merely a question of good man- 
ners. We are sorry for the Richmond Leader, but 
Virginia should really adopt a new standard for man- 
hood and manners. 





EVEN AUSTRALIA feels compelled to exclude Chinese 


immigration. This opposition to the Asiatic is not due 
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to race prejudice, nor to religion, nor to nationality. It 
arises wherever the Chinese come under western civili- 
zation. It is due to the fact that they are a menace to 
the industrial condition of white laborers. They are 
economic camp followers. They have no initiative dis- 
position or capacity. They are not pioneers. They 
will not go and explore and do things for themselves 
which require encountering nature, but they cluster 
round close upon the heels of white laborers. They 
follow them into the cities and wherever industry is 
established. They thus become cheap competitors for 
existing jobs rather than creators of jobs for them- 
selves. They neither initiate industrially nor assimi- 
late socially and economically, and hence for the most 
part they become an industrial menace to be avoided. 


THE JACKSONVILLE (Fia.) Times-Citizen always has 
a neat way of getting in its point. In commenting 
upon the remarks of this magazine in favor of develop- 
ing home industry in preference to trying to get for- 
eign trade ‘‘through favor and privilege,” our Florida 
contemporary says: 

“If internal development be our first object, should we neglect our 
harbors, refuse to irrigate our arid land and drain our swamps, while 
devoting ourselves to the assimilation and education of the unfit ?” 

The point is well taken. The irrigation of our 
arid land and the draining of our swamps and the im- 
provement of our harbors would be worth more to the 
development of the United States, and to the promo- 
tion of real progress, than a hundred times as much ex- 
pended in trying to assimilate Filipinos, Porto Ricans 
and Hawaiians into our political system. It is with 
some satisfaction, however, that we call the attention 
of the Jacksonville 7imes-Citizen to the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his message took a definite and pro- 

ounced position on this subject. 
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THE RETURN of Lord Rosebery to the field of 
active politics is creating quite a commotion in the 
ranks of English liberals. The peculiarity of Lord 
Rosebery’s position is that he is more imperial than 
the imperialists, but he stands for a more modern in- 
dustrial policy. The liberals have become politically 
effeminate. In opposing the war in South Africa 
they failed to enlist the support of the people, and 
under their crystallized, dogmatic free trade policy 
England is losing its industrial supremacy. The na- 
tion is really disgusted with the tories, and has no 
heart for the Campbell-Bannerman type of listless 
statesmanship. ‘There is really little hope for an early 
resurrection of the liberal party, unless it shall take on 
a constructive industrial policy, which shall aim to do 
something for English industry better than preaching 
free trade and unlimited competition. So long as the 
liberals make that dogma the alpha and omega of their 
economic policy, the tories will keep in power, not- 
withstanding their colossal dullness. 





THE RETIREMENT of Lyman J. Gage from the cab- 
inet is the fitting sequel to the removal of Wilbur F. 
Wakeman from the office of appraiser at the port of 
New York. Mr. Wakeman has been preeminently an 
honest, efficient and loyal official. He leaves the 
department without the slightest smirch. He has been 
sacrificed by a conspiracy of corrupt officialism which 
has grown up under Mr. Gage’s administration. If 
Mr. Gage was not a conscious part of it, he was the 
weak victim of it, and is manifestly unfit for the posi- 
tion. Since the president has been compelled by this 
disgraceful combination of circumstances to sacrifice 
one of the best officers of the service, the friends of the 
president and of honest administration have a right to 
hope that in selecting Mr. Gage’s successor a man will 
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be found who will send a cleansing current down the 
entire crooked spine of the’ customs service in New 
York; a man under whom a Platt-Quigg-Bidwell- 
Spaulding combination will be impossible; a man who 
will begin reform at the top by giving Colonel Spauld- 
ing his walking orders. 





Mr. BRYAN appears to have read the president’s 
message with some disappointment. It did not furnish 
an opportunity for a philippic. He admits that the 
president’s ‘‘endorsement of the Monroe doctrine is 
emphatic and comprehensive,” and that ‘‘his remarks 
on the labor question indicate that he has a clearer con- 
ception of the laborer’s struggles and difficulties than 
some previous presidents,” and that *‘ there is virtue in 
the president’s advocacy of the eight-hour law and of 
the regulations to prevent overwork and unsanitary 
conditions.”” But the president’s statement that: ‘‘ The 
average man, the wage-earner, the farmer, the small 
trader, have never before been so well off as in this 
country and at this time,” is not to Mr. Bryan’s liking. 
He thinks it is ‘‘the phraseology of trust defenders.” 
What a pity he could not call it something really bad! 
Then tke president’s warning against ‘‘crude and ill- 
considered legislation” impresses Mr. Bryan unfavor- 
ably. A president who fears ‘‘crude, ill-considered 
legislation” is not ‘‘in a proper frame of mind to 
calmly consider an effective anti-trust law.’’ Of course 
Mr. Bryan has no such fear. The country does not 
know what it missed, but it can probably stand this 
another term! 





IN HIS SPEECH at the recent bankers’ banquet, ex- 
Speaker Reed said: ‘‘ There are two defects in our 
financial system: one is the sub-treasury system and 
the other is the issuance of currency.” Mr. Reed here 
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hit the nail squarely on the head. There are a great 
many unscientific features in our financial system, but 
these are the two vital defects. If these were rem- 
edied, the elements of greatest danger would be re- 
moved. The sub-treasury system is a constant men- 
ace to the country. In times of prosperity, the sub- 
treasury is a steady instrument for contracting the cur- 
rency just in proportion as the government is rich, by 
locking up the money in that ‘‘ miser’s iron box,” as 
Mr. Lincoln called it, and contracting the circulation. 
The last industrial depression was produced largely by 
the stimulus the anti-tariff agitation received from this 
fact. When, through the prosperity of ’91 and ’92, the 
surplus in the treasury increased, the free-trade 
journals began to demand a reduction of the tariff in 
order to reduce the revenues, on the plea that the sur- 
plus was contracting the volume of circulation and in- 
juring business. It is highly important that some- 
thing be done to relieve the country of this crude 
piece of fiscal bungling while we are free from indus- 
trial uncertainty. 





THE DISCUSSION of liberal excise policy by the in- 
coming administration in New York city has developed 
an unexpected feature. It has always been assumed 
that the saloon keepers were anxious for Sunday open- 
ing and were compelled to pay tribute for the privilege. 
Now that the new policy of legalizing the opening of 
saloons a part of Sunday is being seriously proposed, 
saloon keepers are announcing that they prefer Sunday 
closing, that like everybody else they want one day off 
in seven. This is a most natural as well as wholesome 
feeling. If the saloon keepers will follow the ex- 
ample of the butchers and other tradesmen, and make 
it definitely known that they prefer to limit their busi- 
ness to six days in the week, and let those who want 
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Sunday drinking go to the hotels, it will do much to 
clear the air of the morbid misunderstanding on the 
question. Public sentiment is disposed to give the 
people considerable liberty in the excise matter, but 
there ought to be some way of ascertaining what is 
really wanted. If the public desire on the matter can 
be ascertained the Low administration is ready to ad- 
just its policy accordingly. There never was an ad- 
ministration freer from the desire to impose puritani- 
cal restrictions, but it does not want to force Sunday 
opening on the community against the public desire. 
A GOOD DEAL of censure is being dealt out from 
time to time on the British for their position in the Boer 
war. Americans, especially those who favor our foreign 
policy, may well hesitate before passing judgment on 
England. The worst that can be said of England in 
Africa can be repeated with emphasis of us in the Phil- 
ippines. We went without excuse or provocation; the 
Filipinos made no war on us; we had no moral or 
economic claim upon them. With the English in 
Africa, the circumstances are reversed. The Boers 
made war on the English, and invaded British territory. 
For atime they got the best of the war and created 
havoc with the English army. People who are attacked 
and whose country is invaded do not usually surrender 
when theyare winning. The Boers have shown no dis- 
position to cease fighting. Though they are beaten, 
they have refused the most liberal propositions for 
peace. They reject everything except the unconditional 
departure of the British, which is childish absurdity. 
That is not patriotism; nor is it the kind of bravery 
civilization respects. The irrational pugnacity of Gen- 
eral Botha and Oom Paul, in creating hardship for all 
and disease and death for many of their own people, 
should be regarded as a crime rather than a virtue. 
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The Boer war has passed the point of honorable bellig- 
erency. It now partakes more of the character of ban- 
ditti marauding than of patriotic struggle for either race 
or nation. 


WE BUY NEARLY 2,000,000 tons of sugar a year, for 
which we pay foreigners more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. To supply our own demand with this 
staple product, which goes into the home of every citi- 
zen and on the table at every meal, besides being an 
important diversification of agriculture, would introduce 
the conditions of more scientific methods of production. 
The raising of sugar beets and converting them into 
sugar requires a strictly economic method. Moreover, 
it would be a new and fertile field for the employment 
of domestic capital and labor, and would be a new con- 
tribution to the wealth-producing forces of the nation. 
Why should not the domestic sugar industry be devel- 
oped ? 

There are few subjects upon which the American 
people are so ill-informed as upon the beet-sugar indus- 
try. It has been a habit of all who have opposed the 
protective policy to deny that we can successfully estab- 
lish this industry on a profitable basis, just as it was 
said about the manufacture of tin plate, and at an ear- 
lier period of steel rails, and in fact of every other do- 
mestic industry that has been developed by the aid of 
protective policy. As this subject has already come 
before the new congress, we publish in this number 
the result of an extensive investigation into the history 
and processes and methods of the beet sugar industry, 
both in Europe and this country, and ask that the facts 
therein presented receive careful consideration by all 
who are interested in a proper economic and judicious 
treatment of the subject. 
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WHEN CONGRESS reconvenes after the holidays, one 
of the questions that will press for early consideration 
is the demand of Cuba for tariff concessions. In this 
country there is a genuine sympathetic interest in 
Cuba's success, but there is a limit to what we can 
properly be expected todo. In response to Cuba’s ap- 
peal we sent our army and navy to rescue the island 
from Spanish rule. We paid the bill in both treasure 
and lives. We have since spent millions to establish 
peace and start the machinery of civil government with 
political independence. Are we expected now to guar- 
antee the prosperity of Cuban planters by contributions 
from our treasury and the injury of an important 
American industry. This is too much for Cuba to ask. 
Yet, in asking for free sugar, it is asking for nothing 
less than this. Such a demand is unreasonable, unne- 
cessary and smacks of professional mendicancy. Free 
sugar would be equal to making the Cuban sugar 
planters (a handful of Spaniards, not the people of 
Cuba) a present of about $18,000,000 on this year’s crop. 
To pretend that this is necessary to the maintenance of 
Cuban industry is dishonest. The Cuban delegation 
have publicly stated that a quarter of this amount would 
be sufficient, and that half would give them liberal 
profits. But because they observe a liberal spirit in 
this country towards Cuba they have increased their 
plaint, and instead of a remission of a third or half the 
tarifi, they now are asking for the whole of it. They 
know, and that is their hope, that with free sugar in 
five years they could supply the whole American mar- 
ket and drive our beet-sugar industry into bankruptcy. 
Such a proposition should not be considered for a 
moment. If the Cubans insist upon free sugar, and try 
to obtain it by carrying Spanish cunning into the lobby 
of congress, they should be refused any concession at 
all. 














THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics or 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by GunTon’s MaGa- 
zinE. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 


for the ‘* Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
gnored. 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


The Lecture on Reciprocity 


My dear Mr. Gunton: 

I have seen nothing of late so good as your lecture 
on ‘‘Our Industrial Foreign Policy” in the Lecture 
Bulletin of December 2nd. I have read it with great 
interest and shall not hesitate to make use of it in the 
debates which are likely to arise upon protection and 
reciprocity. It is not to our credit that in times of such 
unparalleled prosperity there should be so many men 
in favor of some kind of change. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE HALE, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—Your recent review of the steel strike 
is a very able effort and has been much appreciated by 
my associates on the committee. I trust that we have 
merited the tribute which you have paid to us. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY WHITE, 
Sec’y United Garment Workers of 


America, New York City. 
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Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—Your Bulletin continues to sow the seed 
of good government. The chairman of the republican 
city committee of Detroit has recently come out 
against the present caucus and convention system of 
nominations. When the people or a respectable num- 
ber of them ask for the abolition of the caucus and con- 
vention, you will see the politicians line up. 

Congratulating you upon the success of the Bulletin, 
I am, Yours truly, 

D. E. McCuure, 
Chief Clerk, Dept. of State, 
Lansing, Mich. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—The magazine is undoubtedly the most 
advanced journal we have, on a subject that needs all 
the light it can possibly get. I am deeply interested 
in the labor problem and in corporation management, 
and have been helped in a good many ways by your 
discussions. W. H. JOHNSTON, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

















QUESTION BOX 


Mr. Borden’s Wage Policies 


Editor GUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—What do you think of Mr. M. C. D. 
Borden’s latest action in reducing wages 10 per cent. in 
his Fall River mill? This takes off the two recent 
5 per cent. increases, and makes his whole transaction 
look more like mere clever moves in a game to down 
his competitors than a desire to improve the condition 
of his working people. M. S. 


Our correspondent is mistaken in saying Mr. Borden 
has taken off the two recent 5 per cent. increases. He 
has only taken off one, and the reason he gives for this 
is that he had hoped the other corporations would fol- 
low suit; but he and the Bourne mills are still paying 
five per cent. more than the others. Still, if the rise 
was genuine and warranted by the price of print cloths, 
there seems to be no reason now for taking even half of 
it off. At the time the raise was given print cloths were 
3 cents a yard, having recently risen from 2%, which 
seemed to justify the increase, and they are still 3 cents. 
Yet if it be true, as Mr. Borden has intimated, that in 
giving the second 5 per cent. he had hoped to raise the 
general standard of wages, in which case it would not 
have been necessary to take it off again, Mr. Borden 
was right. The wages in the cotton industry in New 
England are too low. 

New England manufacturers are doomed to get the 
worst of it unless they adopt a new policy. Thirty 
years ago they were the real leaders in the cotton in- 
dustry; Fall River was conspicuously to the front. 
Their leadership consisted in adopting every new de- 
vice that wasinvented, and so they were able to pay bet- 


ter wages than manufacturers in competing states. They 
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had the ten-hour law a long time before any other New 
England state, and they more than overcame that by 
their promptness in adopting the new methods. They 
seem now to have become fossilized fogies. There are 
new machines, conspicuously new looms, which are as 
superior to those the Fall River corporations are using 
as the Cartwright power loom was to the hand looms, 
and yet only one or two corporations in Fall River have 
adopted these new looms. Their southern competitors 
are using them with the result of about three times as 
much profit as the New England manufacturers can 
make, and instead of adopting these new and improved 
machines they are haggling away at the wages of the 
operatives. 

This policy can lead only to defeat. In the south- 
ern mills a weaver can mind from 20 to 24 looms; in 
Fall River the best weaver can only mind 8. The 
result is that the southern manufacturer can get print 
cloths woven for less than 7 cents a cut, while Fall 
River has to givetg. Onthe new looms the operatives 
could earn considerably higher wages than they now 
get, at 10 or 12 cents a cut, for which the manufacturers 
now have to pay Ig. But, rather than adopt the pro- 
gressive, enterprising, truly American policy of putting 
in new machines, they try to make up for this disad- 
vantage in competition by cutting the wages of labor. 
This policy cannot and ought not to succeed. The 
laborers have no right to be asked to accept low wages 
in order that corporations may use old effete machinery. 
This slowness of adopting new methods is what has 
caused England to lose her supremacy in foreign trade, 
and it will do the same with New England cotton man- 
ufacturers. If the New England cotton manufacturers 
hope to keep in the race, they must adopt the best 
machinery available. If not, there is no economic 
reason why they should stay in the business. 
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Effects of Cuban Free Sugar 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—What reason is there to hope that 
sugar would be any cheaper if the tariff were reduced 
or abolished on the Cuban product? Cuba produces 
about 400,000 tons of raw sugar, while our annual 
consumption of refined sugar is about 2,000,000,000 
tons. If we received the entire Cuban product, it 


would be less than 25% of all we use. 
BE. P. &. 


There is no reason to hope that putting Cuban 
sugar on the free list would affect the price of sugar to 
American consumers by one iota. It would simply in- 
crease the profits of Cuban sugar planters by more 
than a cent a pound. Their product this year is 
estimated to be about 800,000 tons.. To put their 
sugar on the free list would be equivalent, therefore, to 
making Cuban sugar plantersa present of nearly eighteen 
million dollars. If this were done, it would stimulate 
the extension of cane-sugar planting in Cuba to the 
maximum, which in afew years would easily supply the 
entire demand for sugar in the United States, and thus 
stamp out the beet sugar industry in this country, 
which has now become a successful and increasing 
enterprise. Moreover, it is one of the diversifications 
of agriculture that should be encouraged. It can hardly 
be regarded as either good politics, good protection 
or good patriotism to pursue a policy which will 
probably take eighteen millions out of the American 
treasury and at the same time destroy the American 
industry and yield no reduction in the price of the 
product. If Cuba is to receive economic assistance by 
means of tariff concessions, they should be made con- 
sistently with the principle laid down by the president, 
namely, that the duties must never be reduced below 
the point that will cover the difference between the 
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labor cost here and abroad. If this principle is to be 
ignored, we might as well put sugar on the free list and 
have done with it. 





Will the President or the Bosses Win ? 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—President Roosevelt’s independence is 
undoubtedly making him popular for the time being, 
but do you really believe that it will carry him through 
as against the bosses? Mr. McKinley’s extraordinary 
personal success was due to his conciliatory tact, but 
President Roosevelt is giving little consideration either 
to organizations or individuals, unless his own judg- 
ment approves. He will get the organized political 
forces against him, and Grover Cleveland is about the 
only man who ever succeeded against a combination 
like that. Can Roosevelt do it? G. M.S. 

President Roosevelt may encounter the antagonism 
of party bosses, but he has done nothing thus far to 
indicate that he is seeking any such fight. If it really 
comes to a question between an honest, high-minded 
president who is willing to recognize party organiza- 
tion, but insists on a high standard of fitness and 
character in public officials, and the interests of the 
personal boss-control, sometimes sheltered behind the 
term ‘‘senatorial courtesy,” the people will be with 
the president, and he will win out. The public is be- 
coming very tired of this mere personal control of 
government through political bosses, like Platt and 
Quay. The people believe in political parties, how- 
ever, and if the president should ignore or open war 
upon organization as such, and makea kind of mugwump 
administration on the theory that he is better than his 
party, or for that matter than any party, he would soon 
come upon the breakers. The people believe in party 
organization, but they will also sustain any president 
who shall insist on keeping it clean and honorable. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONTROL OF TRUSTS. By John Bates Clark. 
Cloth, 88 pages, 60 cents. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

The ‘‘trust” question has passed rapidly through sev- 
eral stages of evolution. The first attempt seriously to 
discuss the question with any precision was made in 
1888.* The writer then took the position that trusts 
were simply a new form of industrial organization, the 
necessity for which had grown out of the economic 
progress of the second half of the nineteenth century ; 
that they involved no revolution in economic principles 
but only a more comprehensive and efficient organiza- 
tion of economic forces; that their justification lay in 
their superior productive efficiency. The mere fact 
that they introduced some economic disturbance was 
no proof of their uneconomic character or of inimical 
influence upon social and political institutions. What- 
ever would do the world’s work better and cheaper 
finds ultimate justification in the highest principles of 
ethics and economics. But this must be done without 
impairing the freedom of economic competition. 

The writer also took the position that any arbitrary 
interference with the so-called ‘‘trust’” movement, re- 
stricting corporations because of their size, would 
necessarily tend to arrest industrial progress and in- 
flict real injury upon society. It was held that the eco- 
nomic efficiency of ‘‘potential competition” was often 
equal to that of actual competition. That is to say, the 
possibility of new capital entering the field to compete 
with existing concerns is often as effective as if it were 
actually there, and sometimes even more so, because 





* «Economic and Social Aspects of Trusts.” By George Gunton. 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1888. 
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the imagination often endows the threatened competi- 
tor with greater capacity than he might actually have. 

‘‘Trusts” were thus treated as a natural phase of 
progress which had the possibility of great benefits to 
the community, and it was held that the only really 
statesmanlike treatment of the question, so far as gov- 
ernment action is concerned, was to secure the constant 
operation of potential competition by preventing the 
establishment of arbitrary monopoly. This could be 
accomplished by keeping the opportunities for the en- 
trance of new capital into the field constantly open, so 
that either actual or potential competition should ever 
be present. 

Since then the trust question has assumed various 
economic and political forms and has been madea polit- 
ical issue in two presidential campaigns. But, in the 
meantime, none of the new evils predicted have occurred 
and most of the old ones have diminished. Pros- 
perity in all lines of industry has increased concurrently 
with corporation development, wages have risen and 
prices fallen; much of the panicky element of the 
‘*trust” scare has disappeared, and the question is 
rapidly passing from the domain of the political dema- 
gogue to that of the philosophic economist and rational 
statesman, and both these appeared almost simulta- 
neously. 

The economic discussion is presented in this little 
book by Professor Clark, and the point of view of prac- 
tical policy is presented by President Roosevelt in his 
message, and they both rest substantially on the prin- 
ciples laid down in the article referred to, published in 
1888 in the Political Science Quarterly. In his very con- 
vincing and logical method of treating all subjects, Pro- 
fessor Clark devotes the greater portion of his book to 
the elimination of inefficient and uneconomic methods 
of controlling trusts. In view of the factthat Professor 
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Clark is opposed to all protective duties, his discussion 
is especially interesting. He says (page 38) : 


‘* Duties do something for the trust that exists within an industry, 
but they also do something for the independent producers, who, with 
the trust, constitute the industrial group as a whole. They likewise 
affect the potential producer, or the man who is not now in the field, but 
will be there if certain inducements are offered. The solution of the 
tariff problem is bound up with the true solution of the problem of deal- 
ing with monopolistic corporations.” 


Besides showing that the evils of the trust cannot 
be remedied by dealing with the tariff, he points out 
that certain serious disadvantages might come of patch- 
work tariff legislation directed against protected in- 
dustries (page 41): 


‘If this demand were complied with, we should find ourselves with- 
out protection for a great variety of manufactured articles, but with 
protection for raw materials. The change would be a kind of tariff re- 
form that would be most likely to injure, not merely the trusts, as men- 
acing powers within their several industries, but the industries them- 
OORVER. « « « 


“Carry this struggle through to success. Abolish all duties on 
trust-made articles and see where that will leave the country. Ina few 
cases you will produce no evil effects. Some branches of manufactur- 
ing have undoubtedly reached a stage in which it costs less to make 
goods in this country than in Europe; and in these industries, with no 
protection, the American makers can hold their markets against for- 
eigners, while still getting fair returns. 

(Page 43) ‘‘It would, however, be entirely reasonable to reduce 
each duty to an amount that equals the difference in cost between the 
American and the foreign article. Find out accurately how much the 
owner of an Amezican mill has to spend in the creating of a particular 
product, ascertain with the same accuracy how much the European 
spends for the same purpose, and make the duty on the completed arti- 
cle equal to the difference between the twosums. The European can 
then place his goods on the American market at an outlay which, when 
duties are paid, equals the outlay incurred by his American rival.” 


This is eminently sound doctrine. It has been 
advocated in these pages for ten years as the only 
economic basis upon which a protective tariff can be 
scientifically defended. Intelligent opinion upon this 
subject has been gradually growing toward this view, 
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and it has now found unqualified expression in the 
president’s message as to the proper basis for all tariff 
and reciprocity policy. It is especially satisfying, 
therefore, to find that from a purely theoretic study of 
the subject Professor Clark has arrived at the same 
conclusion, despite the fact that a priori he believes in 
free trade. 

Finally, Professor Clark, with unwavering faith in 
the efficacy of economic forces, relies wholly on com- 
petition, actual and potential, to do all the corrective 
work that can be done in the control of trusts without 
destroying the trust contribution to progress. He 
insists that if new competition is permitted ‘‘ to spring 
up in case prices are raised, they will not be raised.” 

The only control of trusts that the public can sup- 
ply, he thinks, is by insuring opportunity for this 
potential competition to become actual whenever con- 
ditions justify it. His remedy, then, is simply the 
application of the common law against monopolies, 
enforced by statute law if necessary, which he states as 
follows (page 75): 

“If the trust has much to dread from the civil power, in case it 
ruins competitors unfairly, it will give them a fair field. This is all they 
need; and, with this assured, they will appear promptly whenever prices 
are raised to an extortionate level. But such a rise will not take place. 
The potential competitor will protect the public from extortion, because 
a potency residing in the law annihilates the trust’s power to destroy 
him. From every point of approach we are led to the conclusion that 
the law must disarm the trusts—it must take away the weapons which 
are available only for evil. The railroad problem must first be solved 
and fair treatment for all shippers must be secured. Then factors’ 
agreements, the local cutting of prices and the predatory breaking of a 


scale of prices must be forbidden, and there must be a real force behind 
the prohibition.” 


This is practically what President Roosevelt has 
recommended on this subject in his message; the first 
step towards which is publicity, knowledge of what 
large corporations are actually doing. Professor Clark’s 
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treatment of the subject and his ultimate remedy will 
not be very satisfying to the eager mouthers against 
trusts and corporations. To those who dabble in the 
subject for the purposes of political sensation it will be 
a real disappointment, because it successfully disposes 
of their whole line of attack. But it is a real contri- 
bution to the sound sense and economic discussion of 
the subject, and will tend to strengthen the same grow- 
ing conviction that large corporations are necessary to 
modern society, and that there is a way of making po- 
litical action so cooperate with economic forces as prac- 
tically to eliminate the evils from them without destroy- 
ing their usefulness to society. 





MARK HANNA: A SKETCH FROM LIFE, AND OTHER 
Essays.. By Solon Lauer. Nike Publishing House, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This book does not pretend to be a life of the 
much-talked of man from Ohio. The author simply 
tells what he thinks of Mr. Hanna, and innumerable 
other things and theories. He strips off the dollar- 
decked clothing in which the cartoonists have envel- 
oped his hero; but that was scarcely necessary. Peo- 
ple in the main have given the man a fairly correct place 
in their thought as a forceful, successful man of affairs, 
not without the milk of human kindness or sympathy 
with human need. That is about all this book on its 
right side does for Mr. Hanna. 

The author’s theorizing, and his admission and 
excuse of certain mercenary, if not corrupt, actscharged 
to the senator from Ohio, make the book a dealer in 
false philosophy and exploiter of exaggerated fact. In 
regard to the Otis bribery charges, the author considers 
that it makes very little difference whether Mr. Hanna 
was guilty or not. Vote buying in general the book 
takes as a matter of course, not to be condemned be- 
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cause so universally practiced. The author lays down 
the proposition that ‘‘ most of us sell our votes to the 
highest bidder, or to him whose offer seems to our best 
advantage,” and tries to sustain the assertion by a bit 
of false and mischievous reasoning. He holds that the 
men who vote for policies of government, economic or 
otherwise, because they believe such policies will tend 
to personal or public prosperity, sell their votes. To 
class men who thus determine the direction of the suf- 
frage with the ordinary commercial voters is a charge 
as preposterous as it is infamous. 

That there is a wicked use of money in political 
campaigns is to be admitted and regretted, but it is 
probable that the actual buying of votes is far less than 
flippant paragraphers would have us believe. A cor- 
rupt commercialism in politics is to be condemned and 
discouraged by making the practice odious, and punish- 
ing those who engage in it, not by condoning it because 
it is common. 

Mr. Hanna ought to hunt a different and better 
biographer than Mr. Lauer. 





LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Charles R. 
Dryer, M.A., F.G.S.A.  MHalf-leather, 12mo, illus- 
trated, 430 pages. Price, $1.20. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

As a special text-book for use in connection with 
political geography, and in schools and grades where 
the special branches of geology and kindred topics can- 
not be taught, this volume would serve a practical and 
instructive purpose. It treats of glaciers, mountains, 
streams, volcanoes, coast formations, storms, animal 
geography and other topics. Where pertinent, these 
topics are treated with special reference to their relation 
to human life. 
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Civics FOR NEw YorK STATE. By Charles De 
Forest Hoxie. Cloth, 368 pages. The American Book 
Company, New York. 

This volume is a valuable compilation to put in the 
hands of young New Yorkers of both sexes. It explains 
the various parts of the national and state governments 
and their relation to each other; gives a digest of the 
laws regarding corporations, coinage, voting, naturali- 
zation and other matters; explains terms used in deal- 
ing with the governmeut, and by the governments 
dealing with each other, and is a storehouse of valuable 
information regarding civic duty. 

There is just a tinge of theorizing about policies 
which have not yet been tried which it would seem 
might be omitted from a text-book, to the book’s 
advantage. 





BALDWIN’S CONQUEST OF THE OLD NORTHWEsT. 
By James Baldwin. Cloth, illustrated, 256 pages. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 

This is the story of the reclamation from barbarism 
of that section of our country lying west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio and 
the Great Lakes. Inthe nature of the case the book 
deals very largely with the Indian wars and the pioneer 
experiences of the strenuous people who laid the foun- 
dations of the great states of the Northwest. The story 
will be found useful in public school work, especially 
in the section of which it treats. 





NEw BOOKS OF INTEREST 


Commercial Trusts. The Growth and Rights of Ag- 
gregated Capital. By John R. Dos Passos, of the New 
York bar, author of ‘‘ The Interstate Commerce <Act,”’ 
etc. Cloth, 137 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Municipal Administration. By John A. Fairlie, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 448 pp., $3.00. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


The Anthracite Coal Industry. A Study of the Eco- 
nomic Conditions and Relations of the Cooperative 
Forces in the Development of the Anthracite Coal In- 
dustry of Pennsylvania. By Peter Roberts, Ph.D., with 
an introduction by W. G. Sumner, LL. D. Cloth, 
257 pp., $3.50. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nichol- 
son, M.A., D.Sc., professor of political economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Vol. III., cloth, 460 pp., 
$3.00. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


The Awakening of the East. By Pierre Leroy Beau- 
lieu, with an introduction by Henry Norman. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

Abraham Lincoln: His Book. A fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of Lincoln’s note-book on ‘‘ Negro Equality.” 
Leather, 16mo. $1. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. 

The Spanish Settlements Within the Present Limits of 
the United States, 1513-1516. By Woodbury Lowery. 
Cloth, 8vo. $3. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Science and Medieval Thought. By Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, M.A., Regius professor of physic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Cloth, 12mo, 116 pp. 75 cents. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 


The War of 1812 Between the United States and 
Great Britain. By Rossiter Johnson. Cloth, gilt top, 
12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


The Evolution of Modern Money. By William War- 
rand Carlile. Cloth, 8vo, 373 pp. $2.50. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


The New Basis of Geography. A Manual for the 
Preparation of the Teacher. By Jacques W. Redway, 
F.R.G.S. Cloth, 12mo, 229 pp. $1. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

The American Engineer in China. By William Bar- 
clay Parsons. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., New York. 
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FROM RECENT MAGAZINES 


‘*Should Mr. Roosevelt aspire to become president 
of the United States, I believe that he will ultimately 
be successful. First, he has the courage requisite, and, 
secondly, the character. His varied life as a ranchman, 
hunter, soldier and politician has placed him in such 
close proximity with so many different men that they 
have had ample opportunity to judge of his qualities, 
and to understand when he says or doesathing. There 
are many who believe that he is too aggressive, but 
Mr. Roosevelt makes strength of character an object. 
To him it is the deed, and not the word. It is the 
power to act, to do something, as I have said, to pro- 
duce aresult. That result may be right, or it may be 
wrong; but, notwithstanding, it is the result, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is satisfied. If it be wrong, he will be one 
of the first to set it right. One great thing in his favor 
is his absolute adherence to all that is strictly honest. 
This belief makes him a man of frank, open expression. 
He is quick to say a thing, for he knows that what he 
says is the truth. During his civil service commission 
days I saw a great deal of him, and it was that phase of 
his character which impressed me most. . . . I believe 
that, if he had been given the most conservative work in 
the country, he would have made it an important affair. 

He is studying the political economics of this 
country with the hope of becoming a master of economic 
expression. He has cut himself out as a public ser- 
vant, and, no matter what position he is placed in, he 
will strive to win public confidence. I do not predict 
that Mr. Roosevelt will ever be the president of this 
country, but he is the proper metal that makes a presi- 
dent.”—-BENJAMIN HARRISON (1898), in ‘‘An Estimate 


of Theodore Roosevelt.—Success (November). 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS AND THE PUBLIC 
TASTE 


The popular taste is not so depraved as the majority 
of theatrical managers would have us believe. The 
public in general does not demand or even want gross 
vulgarity on the stage; it is no more true than the 
cynical slander that New York city prefers political 
vileness because it often gets the Tammany type of 
government foisted upon it. The late election laid that 
to rest. The experience of New York theater man- 
agers in flooding the stage last winter with filthy abom- 
inations could not have been specially profitable; 
the experiment is not being repeated this season, at 
any rate. Most of the plays now being presented are 
at least clean, and the audiences as large as ever greeted 
any of the ‘‘Saphos” and ‘‘Zazas” after the first rush of 
curiosity was over. 

Not only in the regular drama but even in the field 
of vaudeville this improvement is becoming obvious; 
for example, the new departure by F. F. Proctor in his 
series of seven theaters. He has greatly modified the 
tiresome succession of ‘‘continuous” variety features, 
largely disgusting and chiefly inane, and now gives 
reproductions of standard comedies, many of which have 
won prominence in the principal playhouses, while the 
purely vaudeville features are introduced only as 
‘‘fillers’’ between the acts. So far the experiment isa 
success; showing that the public taste here no less than 
in the field of regular drama is better than the purely 
commercial estimate of box-office managers. Nobody 
expects or asks these managers to lose money in ‘‘edu- 
cating” the public up to a higher standard of quality 
in public amusements. Of course the people do not 
want stupidity or prosiness, but they do appreciate and 


prefer decency and merit, and are willing to support it. 
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New Era in On the first of January, Tammany Hall 
New York City took its departure from the city govern- 
Government ment, for the city’s good; and now, three 
weeks later, Croker takes his departure from the coun- 
try, for the country’s good. The permanent absence 
of both the cabal and its boss from their wonted fields 
of earnest endeavor is the fervent prayer of politically 
decent New York. To insure this permanent barring 
out of Tammany and the whole Tammany type and 
idea of municipal government, by a clean, successful, 
and at the same time liberal and popular administra- 
tion, is the problem and task before Mayor Low and 
his associates in the new regime. 

So far as the personnel of the heads of departments 
under the new administration is concerned, there is no 
reason why this success should not be had. They are 
all men of conspicuous ability and special fitness for 
the positions held. Nothing could show more clearly 
the revolutionary change in the whole theory and 
practice of municipal government than a mere glance 
over the list of appointments in the principal offices: 
men, for example, like Col. John N. Partridge as police 
commissioner, in place of the pliable figurehead Mur- 
phy; Col. N. B. Thurston as first deputy commissioner 
of police, in place of the notorious and offensive Dev- 


ery; Robert W. De Forest, one of the best qualified 
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workers in tenement house and charity reforms in the 
city, as tenement house commissioner; Gustav Linden- 
hal, anable and experienced bridge and tunnel engineer, 
as bridge commissioner ; George L. Rivesascorporation 
counsel, one of the kind of men whose cooperation in 
municipal government is always a matter of patriotism 
rather than profit, because it means voluntary sacrifice 
of personal interests; Dr. John M. Woodbury as street 
commissioner, in place of the ward politician Nagle, 
whose administration of the department was satisfactory 
to the Tammany treasurer and to nobody else; and so 
on. There was never atime in the history of the me- 
tropolis when the promise of uniformly high-class, 
honest and efficient administration was so bright and 
apparently well founded. 


The Wrangle Nevertheless, the old familiar enemy of 
Over Excise reform administrations is in evidence 
Problems already: namely, dissension among the 


friends of good government. The chief bone of con- 
tention is the excise question, and the new administra- 
tion is becoming the target of bitter and even abusive 
attacks from a small group of extremists who are dis- 
appointed to find that Mayor Low intends to represent, 
and rule in a spirit of representing, the people of the 
whole city; those who put him in power and endorsed 
his platform; and does not consider himself a sort of 
external authority sent here to carry out the ideas of 
any particular class or organization. The sore point 
now is that the police department is not concentrating 
all its energy and attention on the monumental task of 
enforcing to the letter an excise law passed at Albany, 
without reference to public sentiment in New York 
city, and that never could be or was literally enforced, 
the nearest approach being the brief period under Com- 
missioner Roosevelt, which had no permanent result 
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other than a widespread stimulus to the next Tammany 
victory with its wholesale ‘‘open door” consequences. 

The new administration is proceeding on the the- 
ory that the Sunday closing of every saloon, during 
every hour of the day, and personal investigation of 
every side entrance in New York city at sufficiently 
frequent intervals during the day, is not the only duty 
the New York police are charged with performing, and 
that to enter upon any such campaign would practically 
require the police to abandon for the day all watchful- 
ness and attention to other kinds of law breaking that 
are equally, if not considerably more, a menace to pub- 
lic safety and morals. It is recognizing the fact that 
the present excise law is already practically in process 
of revision, through public discussion and possible 
legislation, and that radical initiatory police measures 
may well wait until the public will on the whole ques- 
tion is definitely expressed and determined. As Mayor 
Low said during the campaign, the extreme of the law 
may be the extreme of injustice; and it only requires 
a study of the methods of enforcement of the thousands 
of laws of all kinds on the statute books of every state 
to reveal the fact that, in probably alarge majority of 
cases, absolutely literal enforcement is impossible and 
not even attempted. 

This does not mean that there is deliberate, inten- 
tional evasion of the laws, or wholesale disrespect and 
disregard for them, but it does mean that enforcement of 
law is always and necessarily a matter of interpretation 
of its meaning and of the intent of the people who 
caused its enactment, and that legislative wisdom is 
almost never equal to the task of so framing a law that 
it will apply with equal feasibility and justice to all the 
conditions it is intended to cover. There is alwaysa 
range of possible variation in the intent of a law, and 
the best that can be done, when it comes to practical 
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application, is to interpret its provisions as nearly as 
possible in the light of obvious common sense and pre- 
vailing public sentiment. The result of this always 
necessary interpretation may not always be a variation 
from the literal wording. In some cases it may call for 
exact and unvarying enforcement of every provision, 
and in others it may not and cannot. 

In other words, the carrying out of the public will 
is more than a matter of mere making of laws. Itisa 
problem, also, of the method of interpretation and en- 
forcement, and the people have a double task in order 
to get the results they desire: one, to choose lawmakers 
who will enact as nearly as possible the laws that are 
wanted and revise them as may be desired; the other, 
to choose public officials whose interpretation and en- 
forcement of these laws will be as nearly as possible 
according to the actual intent and wish of the people 
who decreed their enactment. Somebody must deter- 
mine as to whether a particular measure shall be liter- 
ally and narrowly construed, or broadly construed and 
enforced accordingly, because construing of some sort 
there must be. If the people want the literal interpre- 
tation, it is for them to elect officials who will give that 
interpretation; but if they want the broader interpreta- 
tion,—as, for instance, that Sunday closing shall mean 
external decency and quiet at least, without absolutely 
prohibiting all sales within doors, in every quarter of 
the city,—then it is likewise in the power of the people 
to provide for that at the ballot-box, and they generally 
doit. If they cannot get an obnoxious law repealed, 
nor even a moderate interpretation and enforcement, 
they will eventually turn to some sort of Tammanyite 
administration under which the measure will become an 
out-and-out dead letter. 

There is practically no such thing as an absolutely 
iron-clad law, and cannot be. Courts are constantly 
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passing upon the technical meaning and application of 
hundreds of statutes, and public sentiment is constantly 
determining the spirit and extent of their enforcement. 
The remedy for a too lax enforcement isin the hands 
of the people, and just as surely the penalty for a too 
rigid and extreme enforcement is in the hands of the 
people; and many a promising effort in reform gov- 
ernment has been wrecked through blindness to this 
latter fact. 


The Low administration does not pro- 
pose to forfeit its unlimited opportuni- 
ties of doing good and perpetuating clean 
government in New York city by attempting an ex- 
treme enforcement of the existing ‘‘Raines hotel” excise 
law, in the face of a perfectly apparent public dissatis- 
faction with it, whatever may be the final decision on 
the question of Sunday opening or closing jer se. 
With the forces and facilities at its command, it is go- 
ing to do the best it can for public order and decency 
throughout the city, not concentrating everything on 
one particular offence to the neglect of others, but 
meeting all the conditions presented as evenly and vig- 
orously as possible. 

Mayor Low has just published a frank and full 
statement of the position of his administration on this 
subject, substantially summarized in this one para- 
graph: 

“The attitude of this administration toward the excise law can be 
clearly defined. It will continue to enforce the excise law as one of the 
general body of laws which it is called upon to enforce, in the best man- 
ner practicable with the means at its disposal. It will take immediate 
cognizance of any complaint of breach of law that is called to its atten- 
tion; but it will not concentrate the entire police force on this one law 
and let all other laws go by the board. It will also do everything it can, 


while it is in power, to break up the bribery and corruption of which the 
excise law has been for so long the fruitful parent.” 


If an extreme excise law is to be literally enforced 


A Suggestion to 
Extremists 
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it will require almost another police force to do it, and 
a revolutionary change in public sentiment to support 
it. The former might be obtained, but the latter will 
only come with the slow growth of educational and 
moral forces in the community, and until it comes the 
efforts to carry out extreme and arbitrary policies will 
simply entail repeated defeats, restorations of Tam- 
many government, and hence a setback along the whole 
line of municipal improvement. 

Municipal government is a larger and more complex 
and far-reaching matter by far than the solitary issue 
of beer drinking, which a good many one-idea people 
seem to imagine is all that Mr. Low and his associates 
have to think about, and the only problem they were 
elected to solve. If the well-meaning enthusiasts who 
are tirading against the new administration are sin- 
cerely interested in the steady, permanent and genuine 
progress of thecity, in morals as well as prosperity and 
enlightenment, they will learn to be content witha grad- 
ual and all-round development towards results that can- 
not come ina night. They will cultivate a little more 
of the quality of reasonableness in their attitude tow- 
ards the new city government, rather than force it to 
fight its way to success against supposed friends in ad- 
dition to known enemies, thus inviting a return of 
Tammany and another era of municipal degradation. 


Opposition to the so-called Great North- 
The Great es 
Northern “Deal” €™ ‘‘deal,” among the people of the 

Northwest does not seem to materialize 
quite so vigorously as at firstexpected. At the instance 
of Governor Van Sant of Minnesota, a convention was 
held at Helena, Montana, on December 31st, attended 
by the governors and attorneys-general of seven north- 
western states, and resolutions adopted pledging sup- 
port to any proper legal proceedings against the 
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‘‘ Northern Securities Company.” On January 7th a 
formal bill of complaint was filed with the supreme 
court at Washington, against the new corporation, by 
the attorney-general of Minnesota. In spite of all this 
agitation, it is impossible to resist the feeling that these 
proceedings represent a larger measure of economic 
delusion, coupled with official zeal for political popu- 
larity, than they do of actual aiarm among the people 
of the Northwest. The governor of Idaho declined to 
take part in the conference, and the governor of Ore- 
gon, while expressing sympathy with the general 
object, remarked with refreshing common sense that: 
‘* Unless consolidation of railway companies should be 
followed by increased freight and passenger rates, it 
would be difficult to see where objection to it would 
lie. If this result should follow, it is a matter within 
the power of the state legislatures to control. It may 
prove an easier matter to regulate rates than to prevent 
consolidation.” The new governor of Iowa, Mr. Cum- 
mins, looks upon the matter in very much the same 
light. 

There are still other indications that the supposed 
universal panic in the Northwest is at least a long way 
this side of revolution with ‘‘ blood to the horses’ bri- 
dles;” for example, the convention of the Tri-State 
Association of Grain and Cattle Growers, held at Fargo, 
North Dakota, January roth, at which resolutions were 
adopted, practically without dissent, commending the 
work of Mr. James J. Hill in this fashion: 


“It is the sense of this meeting, therefore, that in resisting the 
attempts of the Union Pacific railroad and its allies on the one hand 
and the Canadian Pacific railroad and its feeders on the other to secure 
control of the Northern Pacific railroad, James J. Hill has performed a 
notable public service, and once more displayed the far-sighted and 
business like policy that has characterized his long career as the great 
developer of northwestern resources and the most watchful guardian of 
northwestern interests.” 
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Mr. Hill addressed this convention along the gen- 
eral lines of his statement issued in New York late in 
December, tracing the details of the long struggle of 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific interests to gain 
control of the northern roads, and divert to the central 
and southwestern country business now going into the 
Northwest. Through the refusal of Mr. Hill and his 
associates to sell out during the stock market raid last 
spring, even at the fabulous prices then offered for 
Northern Pacific stock, the control of the northern 
roads was retained in the old hands; and, according to 
Mr. Hill’s explanation, the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was formed to guard against any future scattering 
of the interests of those having most at stake in the 
development of the northern lines. The new company 
does not abolish or absorb either of the two lines in 
question, but merely becomes, by exchange with pres- 
ent owners, the owner of the majority stock of both. 
The railroad companies remain as now, separate legal 
incorporations, and subject of course to the laws of the 
states through which they pass. 


Of course this explanation has brought 
out the usual amount of scoffing sarcasm, 
which is not at all surprising. It is 
really the only ‘‘smart’’ and matter-of-course thing to 
discredit, as mere bluff, practically every defensive 
utterance of a capitalist or manager of industry, no 
matter how obvious or reasonable it may be in itself, 
or would be regarded if coming from any other source. 
If a man like Mr. Hill ventures to suggest that any 
particular policy he is carrying out will be of economic 
advantage to the public as well as to himself, the chorus 
of ridicule at once arises on every hand. Even those 
who profess to talk sense on economic questions come 
out with very respectable and scholarly warnings, to 


Real Gist 
of the Case 
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the effect that ‘‘of course, the primary object of these 
gentlemen is not to benefit the public but to increase 
their own profits,’’—and hence, of course, that they are 
bent upon injuring the public in some way for the sake 
of private gain. When Mr. Hill speaks of benefits to 
the Northwest, it is of course merely a part of a deep 
laid villainous scheme to hoodwink the people into 
giving him a free rein,—and then! Then indeed, free- 
dom will shriek while the octopus closes down on 
everything in sight! Rates will be raised everywhere, 
all building of branch lines or effort to develop the 
northwestern country will cease, and why? Because 
‘«Mr. Hill’s primary object is not to benefit the people, 
but to make profits for himself.” 

The idea that benefiting the public may be the 
surest and safest and quickest way of also earning pri- 
vate profits, and that men like Mr. Hill are sagacious 
enough to apprciate that fact, and experienced enough 
to know that large permanent profits in legitimate in- 
dustries can be had in no other way, seems utterly 
beyond the comprehension of the critics of modern 
capitalist development. In all the multitude of other 
industries, where large capital is not involved, this com- 
monplace fact is admitted as a matter of course. 
Nobody has any difficulty in seeing that the profits of 
small concerns are the reward of superior service to the 
public and the incentive to still better service, but 
when the managers of a large enterprise undertake and 
profess to conduct it on the same principle, the very 
idea that any such intention can be genuine is immedi- 
ately laughed out of court. Not to laugh it out of 
court is to be set down for a credulous fool. 

The fact is, the ‘‘smartness” of this sort of criti- 
cism has already gone so far beyond the stage of ordi- 
nary political demagogy that it is getting to be simple 
oolishness. The Northern Securities Company may 
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be, and undoubtedly is, a virtual consolidation of the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy lines, even though the three 
roads continue as distinct corporations with separate 
sets of officers. The securities company, further, may 
have been, and undoubtedly was, formed not merely to 
hold together the interests of the stockholders in these 
properties for self-protection, but to unify the policies 
and management of the roads. Grant all this, and what 
of it? What is there in this of itself to spell ‘‘ruin’”’ to 
the Northwest? . The various governors and attorneys- 
general, in their tremendous presentments, are asking 
the supreme court to rule, as a matter of course, that 
the very fact of consolidation proves an intention to 
raise rates, stop all new extensions of lines or effort to 
develop the country, and generally to paralyze the 
prosperity of the Northwest. We have no knowledge 
of the legal details of the northern combination, do not 
pretend to know the ulterior motives of its promoters, 
have no idea that any of them are in the raitroad busi- 
ness either for love or philanthropy; but it is worth 
while, when a concrete case of political anti-capitalist 
agitation like this comes up, just to thresh the misin- 
formation and heat and demagogy out of it, and get at 
the few kernels of fact in the case, by way of illustration. 
Sometimes the antagonism is abundantly justified. 
How is it in this case? 

Suppose these patriotic gentlemen, who are hold- 
ing conventions and junketing to Washington and send- 
ing long dispatches at the public expense, should be 
jointly charged with the management of these consoli- 
dated properties of the great Northwest, and come face 
to face with the question of the wisest business policy 
to adopt, strictly from the point of view of their own 
pockets, would they find that competition had been 
abolished by the consolidation? Hardly. They would 
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find themselves confronting the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific systems, not to mention the Canadian 
Pacific, in keen competition for through Pacific coast 
business and for immigration business from the East. 
How would they meet this? By raising rates on the 
northern lines until all through business went over the 
other systems, and then shutting off all extensions and 
improvements designed to make the Northwest more 
attractive to home-seekers, thus turning the tide of im- 
migration and settlement away to the South? Not un- 
less they were deliberate candidates for bankruptcy or 
the madhouse. 

The truth is, practically every one of the great con- 
trolling motives that have induced the northern lines to 
make favorable rates and pursue broad-minded policies 
for the development of the section through which they 
run, operates as powerfully and directly under the con- 
solidation as before, with the added fact that the econ- 
omy of joint control will permit even more rapid devel- 
opment of the railroad systems and country traversed 
by reason of the saving of duplicated effort and other 
needless waste. Even if there were no competition 
whatever with the central, southern and Canadian lines, 
it would still be to the interest of the northern system 
to attract an increasing business by reasonable rate 
charges, and it would still be to their interest just as 
much as ever to develop the resources of the Northwest 
by branch extensions and favorable transportation op- 
portunities for the sake of the new sources of business 
such a policy will permanently build up. Already a re- 
duction of westbound passenger rates this spring is in 
prospect on the very lines in question. 

If any one should advise Governor Van Sant and 
his co-workers to conduct their private affairs on the 
principle of driving away business and preventing the 
development of their own markets, they would promptly 
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recommend the man to the violent ward. Yet this is 
exactly the sort of idiocy they are crediting to the men 
in control of the northern railway system and trying to 
rouse the Northwest to prevent. 

It is wasted effort; quite as needless as it promises 
to be costly. If Mr. Hill and his associates should under- 
take to do a fraction of the terrible things that are keep- 
ing Governor Van Sant awake nights, he would bring 
down on himself a penalty many-fold more severe than 
anything the laws of Minnesota or any other state could 
inflict upon him by merely breaking up the Northern 
Securities Company. There could be only one outcome, 
—and that bankruptcy—for any such insensate folly as 
turning business over to the Canadian, central and 
southern lines, and leaving the northwestern wilder- 
ness to bea wilderness instead of a vast, thriving, grow- 
ing, transportation-furnishing region. Mr. Hill, at least, 
has made whatever success he has ever achieved by ex- 
actly the opposite policy, and there is nothing in the 
new move to suggest a disposition to try any illusory new 
tricks. 

Meanwhile, for the over-excited statesmen of the 
Northwest, one suggestion at least isin order. When 
a group of capitalists, even though in charge of an 
‘*octopus,” show enough sensitiveness to public opinion 
to make detailed explanations of their plans and pur- 
poses, trying to point out a public advantage as well as 
profit to themselves, the fact of such effort does not nec- 
essarily prove them frauds and impostors. On the con- 
trary, this principle of mutual advantage is the essential 
basis of all successful modern industry, and applies just 
as inexorably to a giant railroad corporation as it does 
to a shoe-shop or a peanut-stand. 
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No other interpretation can be put upon 
the inconsiderate haste of the house of 
representatives in passing the Hepburn 
Nicaragua canal bill, on January oth, than a desire to 
get the credit for whatever elements of popularity there 
may be in the Nicaragua proposition, leaving to the 
senate the responsibility of really deciding the matter. 
No doubt, if some other route appears more feasible 
than the Nicaraguan, the house would prefer that the 
senate have the unpopular task of performing an obvi- 
ous public duty in the matter of selection, but the re- 
sult is likely to be quite the opposite of any such 
expectations. There is no evidence of any overwhelm- 
ing popular affection for the Nicaraugua route, and 
what there was has not been increased by the action of 
the house in rushing through the Hepburn bill with 
practically no serious consideration of the French offer 
to sell the Panama canal for $40,000,000. There is 
plenty of evidence that the Panama route is rapidly 
growing in general favor, not only among the most 
careful engineers and investigators of the subject but 
with the public at large, and if this trend should con- 
tinue the effort of the house to make the senate do the 
unpopular thing will prove acomplete ‘‘miss-fire.”’ 

The offer of the Panama canal owners was made 
on January 4th, in the form of a definite proposition 
submitted to Admiral John G. Walker, president of the 
Isthmian canal commission. All properties and con- 
cessions belonging to the company—in brief, the re- 
sults of everything done thus far at Panama—are offered 
to the United States government at the price of $40,- 
000,000, which is the value placed upon the Panama 
properties by our own canal commission. The report 
of the commission which included this estimate of the 
Panama situation definitely declared the natural ad- 
vantages of the Panama route superior tothe Nicaragua, 


Isthmian Canal 
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but reported againstthe Panama because of the exorbitant 
price the French owners were at that time demanding 
for it. The commission seems to have lost no time in 
considering the new offer, and has just submitted a 
supplementary report to the president, which, after 
discussing the various features of the two routes, says 
in conclusion : 

‘‘ After considering the changed conditions that 
now exist and all the facts and circumstances upon 
which its present judgment must be based, the com- 
mission is of the opinion that ‘the most practicable and 
feasible route’ for an isthmian canal to be ‘under the 
control and management and ownership of the United 
States’ is that known as the Panama route.”’ 

The Hepburn bill, passed by the house on January 
gth by a vote of 308 to 2, authorizes the president to 
secure from the governments of Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua the territory necessary to construct a canal, and 
then to direct the secretary of war to construct and 
equip it ata maximum expense of $180,000,000. It is 
estimated that the Panama canal could be completed 
for about $144,000,000, which with the purchase price 
would make a total of $184,000,000, while the estimate 
of the commission for the Nicaragua route is $189,000,- 
000, or about $5,000,000 more than the Panama. There 
is a more reliable basis of accuracy in the Panama esti- 
mates than in the Nicaragua, because of the large 
amount of work already done and the comparatively 
exact knowledge of just what remains, while at Nica- 
ragua there has been practically no experience either 
to confirm or discredit the varying estimates of engi- 
neers. 

Moreover, it is possible at any time to convert the 
Panama route into a sea level canal, so obviously the 
desirable final solution of the whole problem, but the 
Nicaragua must always be operated by locks. Still 
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further, as the New York /ournal of Commerce points 
out, it was really only because the Panama route was 
not available that the Nicaragua was ever seriously 
considered at all. The Panama was the first choice of 
the best available routes, and the Nicaragua second. 
There is no doubt also that the cost of maintaining the 
180 or 190 miles of the Nicaragua canal would be con- 
siderably larger all the time than of the 50-mile Panama 
route, the annual difference being estimated by the 
canal commission at $1,300,000 in favor of Panama. 
Right in connection with this ought to be mentioned the 
larger liability to accidents on the Nicaragua line, due 
to the excessive curvature and to the fact that the canal 
must be carried a considerable distance by embank- 
ments above the level of the adjoining country. At 
one point, at least, the Nicaragua canal depends abso- 
lutely on an immense artificial dam, whose uncertain 
foundations will require a peculiar method of construc- 
tion which only the test of experience can either justify 
orcondemn. At the present moment the only serious 
disadvantage in sight in connection with the Panama 
route is the uncertain status of the political rights and 
concessions from the government of Colombia; but, asa 
matter of fact, there is probably less trouble to be feared 
in getting new and satisfactory concessions from Colom- 
bia, wiping out all the old entanglements, than in 
adjusting the claims of the various corporations which 
have from time to time secured certain rights and con- 
cessions along the Nicaragua route from the govern- 
ments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

The problem of selecting the best route for this 
monumental undertaking is too serious to be disposed 
of on mere political grounds. No final decision should 
be reached until there has been the fullest and fairest 
consideration of both propositions, and such considera- 
tion ought to include not only the engineering prob- 
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lems of the two routes, the cost of construction and 
maintenance, and the political and legal complications 
of each, but, more than any other one thing, the rela- 
tive adaptation of the two routes for further develop- 
ment towards the maximum of permanent usefulness. 


Cuban The United States is proceeding with 
Presidential commendable promptness in setting up 
Election the forms at least of independent govern- 
ment in Cuba. To what extent the spirit of independent 
government will work peacefully and harmoniously 
through these forms remains to be seen. The first 
presidential election in the island, held under the new 
constitution, occurred on the first of January, and re- 
sulted in the practically unanimous choice of General 
T. Estrada Palma, one of the best known, most con- 
sistent and conservative of the Cuban revolutionists and 
patriots. For the last twenty years General Palma has 
been a resident of the United States, conducting a school 
at Central Valley, New York. Once before, in 1875, 
he was elected president of Cuba, by the revolutionists, 
but upon the failure of that uprising left the island and 
forfeited his estates rather than take the oath of alle- 
giance to Spain. Palma is a close friend of General 
Gomez, representing to the civil and political side of 
the movement for Cuban independence what Gomez did 
to the military side; and, in general, stands for friendly 
relations with the United States as against the anti- 
Americanism of the Maso party. 

General Maso was the candidate for president 
against Palma in the recent election, but his supporters 
refused to go to the polls and the total vote cast was 
very small. The Maso partisans claim, as the reason 
for not voting, that gross frauds were being committed 
in Palma’s behalf and sanctioned or at least ignored by 
the United States military authorities. Whether there 
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is any important degree of truth in this or not, it is cer- 
tain our authorities favored Palma’s election, and this 
alone was enough, probably, to put the sensibilities of 
the Maso party on edge. According to the familiar 
Spanish-American custom, therefore, the faction antici- 
pating defeat declined to exercise the right of suffrage, 
as a sort of advance justification, presumably, for revo- 
lutionary interference with the new government when- 
ever occasion may arise. 


Hardly anything could illustrate better 
Independence, But the unfitness of this class of population 
Not Annexation i 8 
for annexation to the United States, or 
for taking part in the workings of our political institu- 
tions. The South American republics manage to main- 
tain a fair measure of representative government, with 
enough picayune revolutions thrown in to keep up the 
popular interestin public affairs, and Cuba can prob- 
ably work along after similar fashion, but we are no 
more called upon to annex the island because of its 
political disturbances than we are under any moral or 
political or economic obligations to annex the whole of 
South and Central America. In fact, any such course 
would be suicidal folly. The kind of shot-gun domoc- 
racy maintained in the Spanish-American republics, 
poor as it is, answers the purpose for the time being, 
and affords the training and opportunity for something 
better, but to thrust this into the delicate fabric of our 
own political institutions, organized on an altogether 
higher plane of civilization, and so complicate our en- 
tire group of industrial and social problems, requiring 
the most careful, cool-headed judgment of an intelli- 
gent, homogeneous body politic, would simply be the 
entering wedge of disintegration. ; 
It was absolutely true, when the slavery question 
was to the fore, that this country could not endure 
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‘thalf slave and half free,” and it is equally true to-day 
that the nation cannot survive half barbarism and half 
civilization. We have enough barbarism already, repre- 
sented in the slums of our great cities and the race 
problem of the South, to put a constant and heavy 
strain on our democratic experiment, and cannot afford 
to add any more. 

President-elect Palma will have the advantage, at 
the outset of his administration at least, of the sobering 
and restraining influence of American military author- 
ity in the island, armed with the power of intervention 
when necessary to ‘‘preserve order.” He will also 
have, without question, the support of the most respon- 
sible industrial and commercial interests of the island, 
but whether this will be sufficient to keep his influence 
and authority effective when American supervision is 
withdrawn will largely determine the success or failure 
of Cuba’s first real experiment with independent gov- 
ernment. 


The return of the imperial court to Pe- 
king marks another step in the rehabili- 
tation of China. It signalizes the fact 
that, so far at least, the powers are adhering to the 
program laid out and pledged to each other in the set- 
tlement of the Chinese problem: namely, no partition 
of the empire but maintenance of Chinese nationality, 
coupled with an extensive series of reforms, including 
additional rights and ample protection guaranteed to 
foreigners. 

The return after more than a year’s absence was 
marked by startling departures from tradition. There 
was an unprecedented amount of publicity in the various 
ceremonies and marked attention and respect shown to 
foreigners; all of which are external evidences, at least, 
that the idea has actually made its way into the royal 


Return of the 
Chinese Court 
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Chinese head that the day of exclusiveness is past, and 
that China’s salvation lies in definitely making a place 
for herself in the group of modern nations. 

There is further encouragement for this hope in 
certain imperial edicts recently issued, one on the sub- 
ject of education and another providing for the sending 
of Chinese students abroad to study western ideas and 
methods. In the former it is declared, for example, 
that :— 

‘* Aside from the imperial university at Peking, which must be put 
in thorough order, it is commanded the viceroys and governors in the 
various provinces each to convert the schools at the provincial capital 
into a college, and let each prefecture, subprefecture, and independent 
department establish an intermediate school, and each department and 
district a lower grade school with numerous primary schools. In the 
curriculum let the four books and five classics, with the three bonds and 
five virtues, form in a general way the foundation, and history, Chinese 
and foreign government, and industrial science to be employed to sup. 
plement this course. Let earnest effort be made to inform the mind, to 
secure upright conduct, to improve both literary talents and character, 
and produce men acquainted with the times, diligent in the pursuit of 
real usefulness. This will approximate the laying of a foundation [for] 
the completion of virtue and the improvement of talent, which will assist 
in fulfilling the purpose of the throne to secure men equipped for the 
duties of government. Let each of the viceroys, governors, and literary 
chancellérs earnestly consult together and proceed as directed. As to 
the teachers needed, the rules to be established for the schools, and the 
methods to be employed to reward those students who shall complete the 
course of instruction, and all the details of such regulations, let the 
board of national administration issue instructions to all the provincial 
authorities to prepare the same, and when they shall have been sub- 
mitted, let the said board, together with the board of rites, again exam- 
ine them and prepare a memorial.” 


In the edict relating to sending students abroad, 
the viceroys and governors of the various provinces in 
China are directed to:— 

‘« Exert themselves to select students of mental gifts, upright char- 
acter, literary talents and a general knowledge of affairs, who shall go 
abroad to thoroughly educate themselves, particularly in the specialized 
branches of industrial science. Let them acquire a thorough mastery of 
some profession, and genuinely exert themselves in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 
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‘‘When their education shall have been completed and they shall 
have obtained their diplomas and returned to China, let the viceroys and 
governors and literary chancellors of the provinces concerned at once 
divide them into classes, according to the courses of study which they 
may have pursued, and examine them, If their knowledge shall really 
correspond with the statements made in their diplomas, the authorities 
mentioned shall issue a document certifying the same, and send it with 
the student to the board of foreign affairs, who, after further examina- 
tion, shall select the most worthy and memorialize us, requesting honors 
to be conferred on them. As to the expenses attendant upon such travel 
and study, let each province arrange some satisfactory method of pay- 
ing the same, and it will be permitted to enter the item under the head 
of government expenditure. 

‘Should any person go abroad to study at his own expense, let the 
viceroy and governor of his province at once report the fact to the 
Chinese minister in the country to be visited, that he may look after such 
students as occasion may require. If he shall complete his course of 
study aad obtain a first-class diploma, on his return to China he shall be 
permitted to enter the examinations on the same terms as the students 
which have been sent abroad by the government. Afterwards they will 
await an imperial decree bestowing upon them, according to their attain- 
ments, the degrees of doctor and master of arts, that they may be pre- 
pared for official employment and to encourage the pursuit of learning.” 


The success of the present dynasty in China, with 
its new lease of power, will depend largely on the firm- 
ness of the court in resisting Russian aggressions in 
Manchuria, and the chief danger point ahead is the em- 
press dowager’s known friendliness to Russian designs 
in that quarter. Apparently she is still the controlling 
force in the government, but a fresh attempt to thwart 
the will of the powers by secret concessions to Russia 
would unquestionably bring on a new kind of foreign 
intervention with the permanent deposition of this 
shrewd and masterful ruler as the outcome. 


The following are the latest wholesale 


Current Price : : : : 
price quotations, showing comparison 


Comparisons : : 
with previous dates: 
Jan. 21, Oct. 21, Jan, 21, 
1902 IgOI IgOI 
Flour, Minn. patent. . . . .. . $3.95 $3.70 $3.90 
Week, TR BOE. 6 hw ews 884 78} 798 


Corn, No. 2 mixed. ...... 682 614 47 
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Jan. 21, Oct. 21, Jan. 21, 
1902 1901 IgOI 
Gam, Ma emiees. 1... sa ss 51 39% 304 
I. ics bd me i okt ec 16.00 14.00 
i eee 21.50 17.50 
ce OS Pee ee ee 6 64 73 
Sugar, granulated. ...... 4.65 5.10 5.50 
Butter, creamery, extra..... 234 224 22 
Cheese, State, f. c., small, fancy. 134 10 12 
Cotton, middling upland... . 8+°5 88 i 
Wee GE 6 ons hk oe oe we 3 3 34 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls... 7.20 7.65 7.45 
Hides, native steers. ...... 134 134 11} 
Leather, hemlock. ...... 244 244 24 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry... 16.00 16.00 15.50 
Iron, No. 1 South, need ‘ 15.00 15.00 15.25 
Tin, Straits . & cen eve. Se 25.00 26.75 
Copper, Lake ingot. . aa ee 11.00 16.85 16.874 
Lead, domestic. . . ae 4.00 4.374 4.374 
Tinplate, 100 lbs., I. C, 14X20. . 4.40 4.40 
Steel rails. ... os es 28.00 28.00 ——— 
Wire nails (Pittsburg) . oe 2.00 2.30 


English prices a staple commodities, as given by 


the London Economist, are as follows 
Jan. 3, Dec. 6, Jan. 4, 


1g02 IgOI IgoI 
Steel rails (ton). . a oe aes Sg" 52 $26.52 $29.22 
Scotch pig iron (ton) . ae eae 11.65 13.21 13 It 
Copper (100 Ibs.). . . 2 2 22s eo ee 1184 13.39 17.61 
Tin, Straits (100 lbs.). . cae aene & Se 27.43 28.81 
Lead, English pig (100 Ibs.). . sw ee Se 2.77 4.01 
Cotton, middling upland ond i +> oe ee .08 .08 -10 
Petroleum (gallon) ......... “% .12 .12 .10 


Dun's Review hows index- number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for January 1 and 


comparison with previous dates, as follows: 


Jan. 1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Dec.1, Jan. 1, 

1892. 1898. 1899 1900, Ig0I. Ig0I. 1902. 
Breadstuffs. . . . $17.700 $13.511 $13.816 $13.254 $14. 486 $19.528 $20.002 
Se ew ae 895 7.336 7.520 7258 8.407 9259 9.670 
Dairy and garden 13.180 12.371 11.458 13.702 15.556 15.675 15.248 
Other food. . . 9185 8.312 9.096 9.200 9.504 9081 8.952 
Clothing . ... 13.430 14.654 14.150 17484 16.024 15.331 15.547 
Metals... . . + 14.665 11.572 11.843 18.085 15.810 I5 722 15.375 
Miscellaneous .. 13.767 12.184 12.540 16.312 15.881 16.782 16.793 





Total. . . . .$89.822 $79.940 $80. 423 $95. 295 $95.668$101. 378$101. 587 
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The general level is a trifle higher than on Decem- 
ber ist, the increase being in breadstuffs and meats. 
There are indications, however, of a slackening in the 
upward movement and return to a lower cost of living; 
meanwhile, the agricultural interests of the country are 
enjoying a degree of prosperity which ought to form 
the basis of extensive economic improvements, permit- 
ting a lower range of prices in the future without the 
losses and bankruptcies of previous low-price eras. 


“Cost of Living” Dun's Review for January 4th makes the 
and the following timely and sensible commeut 
Wage-Earners on the real meaning of the present rela- 
tively high ‘‘ cost of living:”’ 

‘«It is to be regretted that the compilation of prices 
here given has been quoted in support of efforts to stir 
up antagonism between wage-earners and employers. 
In this connection the claim has been made that the 
remarkable advance in the cost of living since July 1, 
1897, was due to combinations of capital, and that the 
manufacturer secured all the difference in price, while 
the wage-earners were not earning any more money, 
although compelled to pay the advanced quotations for 
all things consumed. ‘These statements are very far 
from the truth. Not only are the wage-earners receiv- 
ing much better pay than at the earlier date, but they 
are well employed. It was this factor, more than any 
other, which produced the depression that culminated 
on July 1, 1897, with prices at the lowest point in the 
nation’s history. The rate of wages is of trifling im- 
portance when there is no work. It was estimated by 
labor experts at the time that three million men were 
unable to find employment. This means that fifteen 
million persons were living on as little as possible, and 
consequently the consumptive demand was reduced to 
the lowest point. At the present time there is little 
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difficulty in meeting the higher level of quotations, for 
there is full employment, and each man has only his 
own family to think of instead of a host of unfortunate 
relatives and friends, as was the case during the earlier 
period. 

‘* Moreover, the suggestion that the manufacturers 
and the capitalists are pocketing all the profits is equally 
open to contradiction. These are not the men who 
have advanced the number of deposits in savings banks 
to the highest point on record, nor increased the life 
insurance policies to present phenomenal figures. Ex: 
amination of the index number table shows that the 
farming population receives the greatest share of en- 
hanced prices, the rise in breadstuffs falling little short 
of 90 per cent., while meats rose nearly 30 per cent., 
and dairy and garden products 75 percent. Much of 
the latter gain is due to the change in season, as eggs, 
milk, etc., are all more expensive in winter than in 
midsummer, but this factor enters into the record and 
cannot be ignored. Coming tomanufactured products, 
there is a sudden fall in the percentage of gain, the 
clothing class rising but 11 per cent. This does not 
endorse the statement that the manufacturers are se- 
curing all the advanced cost of living. In fact, analysis 
of the clothing quotations in detail makes the showing 
still less favorable for the manufacturer. 

‘* Under the heading of ‘ The Industries,’ published 
elsewhere in this paper, there appears a table compar- 
ing the prices of a few of the principal products of man- 
ufacture and the raw material in each case. Here it 
appears that the advance in the finished article has not 
by any means been commensurate with the rise in 
material. For instance, hides are 49.5 per cent. higher 
than on January 1, 1888, while leather, the partially 
manufactured product, is 4.3 per cent. higher, but boots 
and shoes are actually 8.3 per cent. lower in cost to the 
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consumer than at the earlier date. Woolens alone, of 
the articles covered in the table, show a slightly higher 
percentage than the material, which is due to the 
peculiar depression recently felt in the wool market. 
Despite the marvelous demand for iron and steel prod- 
ucts and the existence of the most complete industrial 
combination that ever existed, there appears a rise of 
but 35 per cent. in thatclass, while in the miscellaneous 
division there is a gain of 37 per cent over July 1, 1897, 
chiefly due to lumber and building materials. As the 
laboring man does not as a rule own his home, the 
greater cost of structural products is not a disturbing 
element to him. On the other hand, the wage-earner 
benefits by low rentsand better accommodations, which 
have followed the increase of money seeking invest- 
ment and consequent fall in interest rates. Capitalists 
who formerly received 7 per cent. or more on their 
properties are now glad to take 4or5. These facts 
cannot be considered evidence that the few have reaped 
all the benefits of the marvelous advance of prices at 
the expense of the many.” 





GROWTH OF USEFUL ECONOMICS 


Thecommon remark, ‘‘That is true in theory but not 
in practice,” is the unconscious indictment of society 
against economic science. Against no other science is 
such a remark ever heard. In all other fields of knowl- 
edge the conclusions of the science are the bases of ac- 
tion in relation to the subject. But in trade, industry 
and public affairs the practical experience of those re- 
sponsible for results is almost universally contrary to 
the theoretic teachings of the standard expounders of 
economic science. This is chiefly due to the fact that 
the doctrines of economics have been too largely the 
result of abstract deductions from assumed postulates 
rather than of scientific induction. Classical English 
economists constructed a body of doctrine upon certain 
assumed fundamental principles which have been 
treated as absolute, inflexible laws to which all eco- 
nomic, social and political policies must be adjusted. 

The central or most emphasized of these proposi- 
tions was freedom. It was assumed that every person 
will do that which is best for himself, and follow the 
lines of greatest advantage if only he is given a chance. 
This involved a denial of the right of government to 
interfere in business, trade or industry, and resulted in 
the political embodiment of the free trade theory. Al- 
though altogether unscientific, thistheory was a natural 
outcome of the conditions prevailing from the 13th 
century to the birth of the factory system. The eco- 
nomic doctrines were then taught almost exclusively by 
the church, whose authorities, like Thomas Aquinas, 
laid down ethical standards for business conduct, the 
aim being to enforce equity in industrial dealings. All 


through the middle ages the ethical postulates of the 
121 
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church were made the basis of political mandates by the 
king, and the rule of the barons. Hence prices of com- 
modities, wages, kinds of clothing, and many other eco- 
nomic conditions were fixed by authority. With the 
growth of industry this jurisdiction passed from relig- 
ious to secularauthority, and resulted in oppression and 
corruption. Hence, when the factory system appeared 
and a new era in business, manufacture and industry 
dawned, this paternalism became unbearable. The in- 
evitable consequence was an economic revolt by the 
manufacturing class against the industrial paternalism 
of the landed aristocracy. 

As the prophet of this new class, Adam Smith 
wrote his ‘‘Wealth of Nations,” the keynote of which 
was freedom of industry from government interference 
and unrestricted competition as the sole rule and regu- 
lator of economic conditions. The followers of Adam 
Smith, and practically all English economists down to 
the last quarter of the 19th century, elaborated and em- 
phasized this doctrine. So conclusive was it regarded 
that writers in kindred fields, like Buckle and Spencer, 
accepted the doctrine as the inflexible law of economic 
movement. The influence of such action was to array 
economists, publicists and statesmen of the new regime 
against every mode of government aid to labor and 
business. Along the entire line of economic and com- 
mercial experience, the new doctrines resolutely op- 
posed anything in the direction of legislative helpful- 
ness, on the ground that it was paternal interfence with 
the freedom of the individual and an infringement of 
his God-given rights. 

There were some phases of this doctrine which 
were eminently sound and helpful. It led to the break- 
ing down of many of the old social and religious re- 
strictions. It helped, for instance, to abolish slavery; it 
aided the movement of religious freedom; it encour- 
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aged the abolition of the political discrimination against 
Catholics and Jews, and helped to abolish the repres- 
sive duties on newspapers, and did much to extend the 
right of suffrage. Where progress required the over- 
throw of medizval barriers, this doctrine of /aissez faire 
was eminently helpful, but wherever progvess called 
for the constructive function of society this doctrine 
was aggressively obstructive. 

This persistent opposition to the protective power 
of government in the interest of progress, especially to 
the factory acts and all measures for the benefit of labor, 
really brought socialism, trade unions and chartism 
into existence. These movements were all organized 
as a protest against the negative freedom-preaching but 
oppression-aiding theory of politicaleconomy. Through 
the impotence of English doctrine and the failure of the 
Austrian school to render any helpful aid to public pol- 
icy, economic thought, especially in this country, has 
been forced in the direction of the practical problems of 
modern society. In attempting to explain the obvious 
benefits of trade unions, protective tariffs and other 
movements, economics has begun to take on a truly 
scientific spirit, and to reason from verified data instead 
of abstract postulates. 

This change in economic thought in the United 
States is clearly indicated in the annual addresses and 
discussions of the American Economic Association. 
During the last ten years there has been a noticeable 
tendency in these discussions to give increasing atten- 


tion to the practical aspects of economics. The accom- 
plishments of trade unions, the beneficial economic 
and social results of industrial legislation, and the more 
complete social and economic statistics, have forced 
upon economists a broader, more inductive and truly 
social study of the subject. This was strikingly illus- 
trated in the annual meeting of the above named 
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association recently held in Washington, which was ad- 
mittedly the most successful meeting the association 
has had during its fourteen years of existence. The 
four most significant papers were direct challenges to 
the negative /aissez faire school of economists. 

First was the opening address of the president of 
the association, Dr. Richard T. Ely, on ‘ Industrial 
Liberty.” The second was by Professor Thomas Nixon 
Carver, of Harvard University, in favor of protection; 
the third was by Mr. Herman Justi, commissioner of 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, on ‘‘The Joint Con- 
ference Organization of Capital and Labor;” and the 
fourth by Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, on ‘‘ The Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory.” 

The keynote of Dr. Ely’s address was a departure 
from the negative idea of liberty. He took the position, 
so often stated in these pages, that liberty is not the 
mere absence of arbitrary restrictions; that to remove 
government action does not necessarily increase free- 
dom, but may often lessen it; that in modern society 
the highest freedom is secured by restrictive legislation. 
He clearly pointed out that the mere unprotected right 
of contract does not really give any right of contract at 
all. To say to the women and children and to the great 
majority of men that they are at liberty to make what- 
ever contracts they can with rich employers and large 
corporations, is really not to give them any liberty to 
make a contract. Inthe very nature of the case, they 
are all the time under economic duress; they have 
neither the power to refuse the corporation’s offer nor 
the power to insist upon a better one. 

For instance, the length of the working day and the 
age at which children shall be employed, the sanitary 
condition of the workshop, have been literally beyond 
the power of the laborers materially to affect by the so- 
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called freedom of contract. Freedom primarily depends 
on social welfare. Nothing so destroys freedom as 
poverty, and nothing sustains freedom like wealth. It 
therefore became absolutely necessary for society to es- 
tablish limits within which the capitalist should exact 
service from the laborers, even under the form of con- 
tract. By saying children should not work in factories 
under twelve years of age, that women and children 
should not be employed more than ten hours a day, 
that machinery should not be run without certain safe- 
guards to life and limb, and that factories should not be 
operated without certain sanitary conditions, a limit 
was put upon what the employer might exact for a day’s 


pay. 

This has proved to bea real contribution to the 
freedom of the laborer, because it was an improvement 
in the laborer’s condition; it helped education, ‘it ad- 
vanced his physical well-being, it lessened physical ex- 


haustion, and thus increased the possibilities of social 
betterment, all of which tended to produce a more in- 
telligent, independent citizen, better capable of making 
advantageous contracts for himself. 

Dr. Ely gave abundant instances of how the liberty 
of the many is extended by placing limitations on the 
power of contract by the powerful few. Mere negative 
liberty generally results in despotic oppression. Con- 
structive liberty increases the freedom of the masses by 
restricting the power of the coercive few. To be effec- 
tive, liberty must be protected as well as permitted; it 
needs to be safeguarded by positive institutions. This 
point of view was well sustained by Dr. Ely: 

**It is manifest,” he says, that ‘‘the absence of all social regulations 
means the unrestricted tyranny of the strong. Plato clearly saw this 
when he asserted that ‘the most aggravated forms of tyranny and 
slavery arise out of the most extreme form of liberty.’ 


‘** Mazzini also saw this clearly enough when he said of liberty: ‘If 
you enthrone it alone as means and end, it will lead society first to an- 
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archy, afterward to the despotism you fear.’ . . . Liberty cannot be 
an absolute ideal, because authority is needed in society in order to se- 
cure the harmonious cooperation of its various elements, and without 
social authority we could have no production of wealth, and we should 
be without the material basis of that large and positive liberty which 
enables us to employ our faculties in the common service. This social 
authority rests, for the most part, upon the great institutions of society 
—property, vested interests, contract and personal conditions,” 


All this is eminently sound and well said. The 
positive conception of freedom, which is both philo- 
sophic and historic, takes account of the fact that free- 
dom is not mere permission, but the power to do, to 
have and to be. Without the secured opportunity to 
do, the mere permission often is impotent. It was this 
half-true conception of liberty that led Herbert Spencer 
to get on the wrong side of nearly all modern economic 
propositions and unwittingly become the endorser of 
socialism, which he abhors, and to lend aid to Henry 
George’s scheme of confiscation against which he so 
painfully, though ineffectually, protested. 

This positive theory of freedom is truly economic 
and social. It recognizes the scientific use of the state 
in promoting the welfare and freedom of the individual. 
From this point of view, protective tariffs, labor organi- 
zations, public improvements, free libraries, free popu- 
lar education, sanitary improvement, restriction of the 
hours of labor, limitation of the conditions of contract, 
are all constructive aids to freedom. This puts the 
theory of freedom in real harmony with the historic 
progress of society. 

Dr. Carver’s paper on ‘‘Some Theoretical Possi- 
bilities of a Protective Tariff’ was significant as a 
departure from the lifeless skeleton of economic abstrac- 
tion for which Harvard stands. Asa scientific discus- 
sion of protection it was not especially strong. There 
was indeed an evident tremor of timidity running 
through the whole paper. He seemed very much like 
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one doing penance by walking on eggs, with a serious 
penalty for breaking one. Some of his reasoning, in- 
deed, was rather antiquated, such as the quantity theory 
of wages and prices, but the real significance of Dr. 
Carver’s paper is that it recognized the fact that there 
is a scientific aspect to the protective tariff. In view of 
the fact that Harvard University has stood so rigidly 
for the doctrine of free trade, its president sometimes 
even becoming a stump speaker against protection, Dr. 
Carver’s paper before the economic association in de- 
fence of a protective tariff is a sign of real growth tow- 
ards scientific and sensible economics. 

Mr. Herman Justi’s paper on ‘‘Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration in the Coal Mining Industry” was entirely 
free from abstract theory. It was an explanation of 
the experience of the jcint meetings of miners and op- 
erators in the Illinois coal field, and an appeal from this 
experience for the adoption of the principle of joint or- 
ganized action of employers and laborers. The facts 
presented by Mr. Justi and confirmed by Carroll D. 
Wright, United States commissioner of labor, were a 
refutation of the doctrine of the /aissez faire school, 
which, in the words of Professor Perry, is that ‘‘ the 
value of labor, the value of commodities, and the value 
of claims are each controlled by the grand law of de- 
mand and supply”’ (page 211), and, therefore: 

‘‘There is no use in arguing against any one of the 
four fundamental rules of arithmetic. The question of 
wages is a question of division. It is complained that 
the quotient is too small. Well, then, how many ways 
are there tomake a quotientlarger? Twoways. En- 
large your dividend, the divisor remaining the same, 
and the quotient will be larger; lessen your divisor, 
the dividend remaining the same, and the quotient will 
be larger.”’ (‘‘Political Economy,” page 123.) 

The simple English of this is that neither organi- 
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zation nor legislation can do anything to improve the 
laborers’ condition. If wages are too low the only 
remedy is for laborers to reduce their numbers— die or 
emigrate. Under this theory, war, pestilence and 
famine are the only reliable agencies for improving the 
condition of labor. The persistent tendency toward 
labor organization and industrial legislation has com- 
pletely demonstrated the utter worthlessness of this 
abstract a priori reasoning. 

Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia, who was 
elected president of the association for the coming year, 
read the concluding paper, on ‘‘The Economic Interpre- 
tation of History.” This wasa strong paper. Though 
undemonstrative and moderate in tone, by the very 
quiet, scientific treatment of the subject, it cut the 
ground entirely from under the whole structure of the 
a priori, absolute rights doctrine of society. Dr. Selig- 
man showed by irresistible induction that all the supe- 
rior qualities of character in civilized society are the 
result of social growth, produced by the ever varying 
experience with social forces. The notion, such as pre- 
sented by Dr. Abbott in his ‘‘ Rights of Man,” Spencer 
and Henry George, about God giving the land to man, 
and any exclusive right over it or use of it by any given 
portion of the human race is robbery, vanishes as the 
merest fantasy under the scientific and truly philosophi- 
cal treatment of Dr. Seligman. The conspicuous fact 
everywhere observable is that feeling, sentiment and 
desire always constitute the propelling force in human 
advance. The intellect is the cold, colorless director of 
the efforts to satisfy the desires of sentiment and feel- 
ing. It compares the experiences, generalizes the re- 
sults, criticises the failures, commends the successes and 
devises means to accomplish the approved ends. It is 
through this process that all economic, social, ethical 
and political progress has come. 
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‘*Social law,” says Dr. Seligman, ‘‘rests on the observation that 
men will choose a course of action in harmony with what they conceive 
to be their welfare, and on the further observation that the very idea of 
an organized community implies that a majority will be found to enter- 
tain common ideas of what is their welfare. If the conditions change, 
the common ideas will change with them.” 


Of course this view is apt to be regarded as mate- 
rialistic, which seems repulsive to ethical and religious 
teachers, but there is really no good reason why it 
should be any more so than is the fact that the physical 
body, which is indispensable in moral or religious life, 
is sustained by material substance. The economic in- 
terpretation of history and social progress does not in 
the least diminish the importance of ethical and religious 
influences. On this point Dr. Seligman well says: 


‘‘ What is generally forgotten, however, is not only that the content 
of the conception of morality is a social product, but that amid all the 
complex social conditions the economic factors are often of chief signifi- 
cance, and that the influence of pure ethical or religious idealism can 
make itself felt only within the limitations of existing economic condi- 
tions. Slavery, for instance, was not considered wrong by the great 
Greek moralists, whose ethical views on many other topics were at least 
on a plane with those of moderntimes. . . . To the ethical teachers 
of the middle ages feudal rights did not seem to be wrongs. The hardy 
pioneer of New England needed a different set of virtues from those 
which their successors in a softer age have acquired; the attempt to 
subdue the Indian by love, charity and non-resistance would have meant 
not so much the disappearance of evil as the disappearance of the colo- 
nists. The moral idealof a frontier society is as legitimate from the 
point of view of their needs as the very different ideal of a later stage of 
society. The virtue of hospitality is far more important in the pastoral 
stage than in the industrial. The ethical relation of master to workmen 
under the factory system is not the same as under the guild system. 

To sound the praises of mercy and love to a band of marauding 
savages would be futile; but when the old conditions of warfare are no 
longer really needed for self-defence, the moral teacher can doa great 
work in introducing more civilized practices, which shall be in harmony 
with the real needs of the new society. It is always on the border line 
of the transition from the old social necessity to the new social conven- 
ience that the ethical reformer makes his influence felt. . . . Unless 
the social conditions, however, are ripe for the change, the demand of 
the ethical reformer will be the voice crying out in the wilderness. Only 
if the conditions are ripe will the reform be effected. 
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‘*The moral ideals are thus continually in the forefront of the con- 
test for progress, The ethical teacher is the scout and vanguard of 
society; but he will be followed only if he enjoys the confidence of the 
people, and the real battle will be fought by the main body of social 
forces, amid which the economic conditions are in last resort so often 
decisive. . . . With every improvement in the material condition of 
the great mass of the population there will be a great opportunity for 
the unfolding of a higher moral life, but not until the economic condi- 
tions of society become ideal will the ethical development of the indi- 
vidual have a free field for limitless progress.” 

All this is so obviously true that one wonders that 
it could ever have been ignored, and even more that it 
should for a moment be questioned. In the early mid- 
die ages it was not only the moral but the religious 
duty of priests to lead armies in the field of battle, 
while to-day the influence of the Christian church is 
opposed to war altogether, because the same kind of 
necessity for warfare, namely, preservation of society 
itself, no longer exists. 

The significance of history and progress is that it 
really puts the means of human improvement within 
the reach of human society. It shows that the charac- 
ter and welfare of man and the type ofinstitutions are 
not fixed by absolute standards, but are governed by a 
universal law of variation and unification of interests, 
ideas, conditions and adjustments. The idea that blind 
nature is the infallible director of human destiny, and 
that free institutional action can do nothing but mud- 
dle the conditions of life, is as false as it is pessimistic 
and discouraging. The doctrine that human growth is 
the result of opportunity and diversified experiences 
gives at once a broader, more philosophic and alto- 
gether more scientific and helpful aspect to economic 
science, and redeems it from that dismal pessimism of 
negative helplessness with which the /aissez faire ab- 
straction has so long invested it. 





PROSPECTS OF DOMESTIC SUGAR PRODUC- 
TION 


JOSEPH BIDDLE WILKINSON, JR. 


In tariff schedules sugar, more than any other arti- 
cle, combines both revenue and protective features. 
Yielding an annual revenue of nearly $60,000,000, the 
protective duty has developed a production of nearly 
350,000 tons. The consumption of sugar in the United 
States amounts to about 2,000,000 tons. As an item of 
family expense the cost of sugar exceeds that of bread 
or butter. What a glorious achievement it would be to 
produce altogether at home an article for which we now 
send abroad an annual tribute of nearly $100,000,000! 

The cane sugar industry was practically wiped out 
by the civil war. Factories were rebuilt and cane was 
planted anew when the strife was over; and the price 
of 10 cents a pound for brown sugar, which prevailed 
for some years, together with a protective duty of from 
3 to 5 cents a pound, gave promise of highly remuner- 
ative crops. But free labor at from $1.00 to $1.50a 
day took the place of slave labor, while ante-bellum 
methods were still followed. 

Under the old system the 1500 plantations did not 
average much more than 200 acres of cane. The sugar 
machinery consisted of a small, weak mill and a set of 
open kettles, or six immense iron pots set over a wood 
furnace. Less than 50 tons of cane per day were ground 
and the output was less than 100 pounds of sugar per 
ton. The labor cost of running such an establishment 
was almost as much as that required for a modern 
factory handling 1000 tons of cane a day, with a product 
of more than 200 pounds of sugar per ton. For in- 


stance, a first-class engineer was required for the weak 
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machinery, which had frequent breakdowns, while the 
modern mill requiring no higher talent is powerful 
enough to crush iron or any other foreign substance 
which may be caught between the roils. The open 
kettle sugar maker often got $500 per month, while a 
good vacuous pan sugar boiler can now be had for less 
than $100. Under the old system, too, as much as 5 
cords of wood or 25 barrels of coal would be used to 
make 1000 pounds of sugar, while the same work is 
done to-day with two barrels of coal or less. 

The old planters soon failed and dropped out of 
business, until to-day in the list of planters there is 
scarcely a name identified with the ante-bellum sugar 
industry. The roster to-day is made up of northern 
men or of merchants to whom the plantations fell by 
mortgage. 

The splendid and hospitable homes, with grounds 
adorned with marble statuary, fragrant with rose and 
jessamine and beautiful with tropical foliage and flow- 
ers, have disappeared, and the proprietor is now repre- 
sented by a manager or overseer who may have a cab- 
bage bed, but who seldom has, or would appreciate, a 
flower garden. The small sugar house has gone, too, 
and ten, fifteen or more plantations are tributary to a 
great central factory. The central factory either owns 
and runs these plantations or buys the cane from them 
at a price per ton graded according to the market quo- 
tations of sugar. 

The cost of a central factory grinding not less than 
1000 tons of cane a day is at least $250,000. Such an 
establishment contains every known labor-saving 
device, every improvement in fuel economy and the 
latest inventions for the maximum extraction and pro- 
duction of saccharine matter from the cane. 

Cane planting and sugar manufacture are very 
profitable at the price of 5% cents per pound for granu- 
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lated, a few months ago. But the progress of the cane 
industry is slow owing to the capital required, and tothe 
necessity of ensuring a supply of cane before the factory 
is built. Cane does not grow like wheat or corn from 
seed, but from eyes on the stalk; and as many eyes 
prove defective it is customary to plant two or three 
continuous rows of stalks in trenches between six and 
seven feet apart. About 10,000 pounds of cane worth 
between $15 and $20 is thus required to plant an acre. 
But the development of the industry has been steady 
during the past fifteen years, although it has been re- 
tarded by tariff tinkerings, some unfavorable seasons 
and the causes already mentioned. 

In Wisconsin, Kansas and Texas attempts were 
made during a series of years to develop sorghum as a 
sugar-producing plant. The ventures, although en- 
couraged by state bounties and aid from the United 
States agricultural department, proved failures, and, 
it is believed, all the sorghum plants have been 
abandoned. 

There have been very different results, however, 
in the development of the beet sugar industry. The 
first factories were established about fifteen years ago 
in Maine, New Jersey and New York. These proved 
to be failures; and it was not until the Oxnard factory 
was erected in Nebraska about twelve years ago that 
the beet industry was established on a permanent basis. 
In this industry, too, the great cost of the factory to- 
gether with the necessity of coordinating the produc- 
tion of beets rendered progress slow. But Claus 
Spreckels, the sugar king of the Pacific, embarked in 
California in the manufacture of beet sugar, and there 
are now in successful operation nine factories in Cali- 
fornia and others in Oregon, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New Mexico and New York. Many more 
are being erected or planned. The cane area in the 
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United States is very limited, but the beet belt extends 
from ocean to ocean and is of sufficient extent to pro- 
duce sugar for the world. 

A beet sugar factory costs about the same as a cane 
sugar central factory. The methods of treating the 
juice, syrup and sugar are much the same in both, but 
the extraction is different. Cane is crushed between 
powerful rolls and the fibre, called bagasse, passes on a 
carrier into the furnace for use as fuel. The beets after 
being sliced up are dumped into large cylindrical tanks, 
and a flow of water passing through the slices from one 
tank to another extracts the sugar by diffusion. This 
process is a phenomenon known to scientists as osmosis, 
or the transference of two liquids separated by a mem- 
brane, in opposite directions through the diaphragm. 
An interesting experiment in illustration is to suspend 
a bladder filled with the brine of salt beef in fresh 
water. The salt will after a time all disappear, leaving 
in the bladder a rich extract of beef fit for making soup. 
Again, if a bladder filled with syrup of sugar be 
immersed in water, the syrup will pass through the 
bladder into the water, and the water will pass through 
in the opposite direction. In the same way the sugar 
in the cells of the beet passes through the membrane of 
the cell, water taking its place. This is theoretically 
the best process of sugar extraction, but the residuum 
beet pulp is a fine stock food, while sodden cane slices 
or chips cannot be used for fuel. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that diffusion chips will find use as paper stock, 
in which event the diffusion process may be considered 
preferable in the extraction of cane sugar. 

The beet grown in this country is richer in sugar 
than that produced in Europe, and the cost of manufac- 
ture is probably not greater here than there. The 
expense of labor in cultivating the beet is the only 
drawback to the rapid development of the industry. 


———— 
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Corn and wheat are planted and cultivated altogether 
by mechanical implements. But manual labor is an 
important element in beet culture. No substitute for 
the hand has been found for weeding the plants, and 
this is not an attractive kind of work. Although such 
labor costs four times more here than in Europe, the 
tariff offsets the difference, and with stable protection 
this difficulty is not likely to be an insuperable obstacle.* 

Our cane and beet sugar industries are now on a 
stable basis, and there is nothing in the outlook at home 
or abroad to contradict the belief that within the nex 
decade we could produce at least one-half of the sugar 
corsumed in the United States.} 

So long as domestic sugar was grown only in the 
free-trade South there was little disposition on the part 
of the protectionists to look upon the industry with 
favor, and the duties imposed were for revenuc with 
incidental protection. But now that sugar is grown 
North, East, West and South, there will probably be 
sufficient political strength to maintain the present gen- 
erous protection of about 75 per cent. 

The domestic interests have looked with some alarm 
at the possibility of free competition with Cuba and 
our colonial dependencies. But some considerations 
lead to the belief that the danger is not so serious after 
all. We have had free sugar from Hawaii for more 
than 20 years and the Sandwich Islands can hardly ex- 
ceed their present annual production of 200,000 tons. 
The crop of Porto Rico is insignificant. The Philip- 
pines are an unknown quantity. But even if, under 
unsettled conditions, there could be a large production 


*Recent experimentation has evolved a method of weeding by 
machinery which saves from two-thirds to three-quarters of the hand 
labor formerly required. [Ep1rTor.] 

+According to the estimates of Hon. James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, if the continuance of adequate protective encouragement 
were assured, we could in a decade supply the entire home demand for 
sugar. [Epiror.] 
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of sugar in that quarter it does not seem likely that 
congress would allow the industry of the states to suffe: 
from free competition with oriental labor. 

Cuba is looked upon as by far the most formidable 
competitor. That island one year produced 1,000,000 
tons of sugar and has land enough to more than supply 
the United States. Capital, too, could be found in suf- 
ficient quantity. But there are three factors required 
in the production of sugar, and soil and money are 
only two. The third is labor. Under Spanish rule 
there was forced labor. In addition to the constant im- 
portation of coolies the negro labor was under contract. 
If there was auy disposition to loaf, a company of 
soldiers was sent to the plantation to keep things 
lively. 

How isit to be with labor now ? If history or ex- 
perience teaches anything the natives cannot be relied 
on. The story of Jamaica and San Domingo will be 
repeated. Under enlightened British rule the sugar 
industry of Jamaica is moribund. Immigrants cannot be 
relied on. Immigrants to the United States prefer the 
bleak fields of the Northwest to the fertile soil of the 
sunny South. They do not care to come in competition 
or contact with the colored labor of the South. And 
the same sentiment will operate against any large emi- 
gration to Cuba. 

There appears to be nothing to fear from our de- 
pendencies, and there is nothing to fear from Europe 
so long as there is a countervailing duty against the 
bounty-fed sugars of the continent. The world will 
soon produce 10,000,000 tons of sugar per annum, but 
consumption keeps equal pace. There is nothing to 
discourage but rather much to brighten the outiook for 
the domestic sugar industry. 


























SOME FREE SUGAR FALLACIES 


It seems to be in the nature of things that when 
an economic question gets into politics it becomes sub- 
ject to loose treatment and special pleading. Partial 
statements, exaggerations, suppression of inconvenient 
facts and other forms of misrepresentation which would 
not be tolerated in a scientific discussion are indulged 
in with impunity, when the subject enters the realm 
of politics. 

We are now having a special example of this 
method of treating public questions in the case of free 
sugar for Cuba; and it is really an interesting study to 
see the sharp turns and clever somersaults that are 
being made in the various ways of dealing with the 
subject. During the Cuban revolution, when it was 
proposed that the United States help the revolutionists 
in their struggle, conspicuous free trade papers in New 
York were violent in their opposition, declaring that 
the Cubans were a worthless lot; that they were inca- 
pable of self-government, and that it was no part of our 
business or duty to concern ourselves about Cuban free- 
dom or Cuban industries. Now, when there is an 
opportunity to strike at the tariff, they tell us that it is 
a Christian duty, a moral obligation, to take off the duty 
from sugar in order to help the poor Cubans. 

For many years these free-trade journals denied 
that the beet sugar industry could ever make a success 
in this country. Since the industry has developed so 
rapidly, especially during the last few years, that this 
method of treatment is no longer possible, the reverse 
tactics are adopted: namely, to declare that the beet 
sugar industry no longer needs protection; that it is 
sufficiently well established to be profitable even with 


free sugar. 
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In order to promote this view, the New York 
Evening Post of December 12th published a two and a 
half column circular letter that had been issued by Cut- 
ting and Oxnard in 1899 to show that the manufacture 
of beet sugar was a financial success. This article, sus- 
tained by facts of actual experience, showed that beet 
sugar could be profitably produced in this country at 
the price of sugar which prevailed from ’91 to’93, when 
sugar was on the free list. It presented figures show- 
ing the cost of growing beets and manufacturing the 
refined sugar, which sustained this contention. The 
object of this article was to encourage the organization 
of very large concentrated concerns which should use 
the most modern machinery and develop further scien- 
tific improvement in the sugar industry. It pointed 
out that under these conditions the sugar industry would 
be practically out of harm’s reach under free trade. 

The Lvening Post republishes this article, and calls 
attention editorially to the fact that here is a confession 
by beet sugar producers that the industry can be pros- 
perous without protection, and declares that this is 
conclusive proof that the tariff on sugar is unnecessary. 
This article has been reprinted in whole or in part 
throughout the country; parts of it are being circulated 
in slips by the hundreds of thousands, and the Post and 
other papers keep constantly printing editorials citing 
the facts of this article as proof that no protection is 
necessary to sugar production. 

And now Governor-General Wood is writing arti- 
cles appealing to the Christian sympathies of the 
American people to abolish the duty on sugar for the 
benefit of Cuba, on the ground that protection to the 
beet sugar industry in this country is no longer needed. 
To use the Cutting-Oxnard article, which was based 
on the price of sugar in 1891-93, as equally applicable 
to the facts of 1902, is inexcusable. Many newspapers 
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might not know any better, but the Post cannot escape 
on any such a plea. All the conclusions in this article 
were based on the assumption that sugar would be 
something over 4 cents a pound. The prices during 
the three years referred to as given in the article were: 
1891, 4.041 cents a pound; 1892, 4.346 cents a pound; 
1893, 4.84 cents a pound. 

Now the fost knows, and so does every intelligent 
student of the subject and every observer of the mar- 
kets, that the free-trade price of sugar to-day is not 4 
cents nor 3%, but very close to 3 cents. For example, 
Cuban sugar is being putin bond in New York for 2.07 
cents a pound. The cost of refining to-day is some- 
thing less than % a cent a pound, but, even granting 
that it is the maximum claimed by Mr. Havemeyer of 
.63 of a cent, that would give us refined sugar, free of 
duty, at less than 234 cents a pound. 

We can thus have refined sugar from Cuba for 234 
cents and from Germany for 2% cents. In the face of 
these facts, what is the use of listening to any argu- 
ments based on 4-cent sugar? While all Mr. Cutting 
said might be true, with sugar at 4 cents a pound, 
the entire reasoning is made ridiculous by the pres- 
ent prise of sugar. Of course it does not take much of 
a mind to see that what might be true with 4-cent 
sugar, might, and probably would be, false with 
2% and 3-cent sugar. And yet that is what all the edi- 
torial scolding and sophistical special pleading based on 
the Cutting-Oxnard article amounts to, and it is really 
difficult to believe that all those who are using this 
argument are innocent of the facts. The price given 
for the German sugar is the average price for the whole 
year of 1901, which is considerably higher than the 
present. For the last three months of Igo1 the average 
price was only about 2.16 cents, while the most con- 
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servative estimate of the cost of production of beet 
sugar in this country is 3.7 cents. 

It is needless to say that with such a state of facts 
the merest novice can see that with free sugar the 
American sugar industry would be wiped out of exist- 
ence at a single stroke. 

There are two groups of interested persons whose 
statements, of course, should be accepted with careful 
scrutiny, on the assumption not that they are dishonest, 
but that they are anxious to get as much as possible out 
of the government and as near a monopoly as possible 
for their own industry—one is the Cuban planters, the 
other the American refiners and owners of Cuban 
plantations. With the first group there is proper 
ground for the American people having a sympathetic 
interest. They are the people who have struggled for 
freedom against Spain in Cuba. Their future prosper- 
ity depends to a large extent on the success of the 
sugar industry in the island. If left alone, untutored 
by politicians and uncoerced by the American sugar re- 
finers, these people would ask only feasible and legiti- 
mate aid from the United States. When the Cuban 
delegates first came to this country all they asked was 
that Cuban sugar should have a preference over Ger- 
man and European sugar in the American market 
They did not ask, much less expect, that congress 
would adopt a policy granting them privileges in the 
American market which should injure the American 
industry. So far from asking this they proclaimed that 
they did not expect it and did not need it. They said: 
We cannot compete with German and Russian sugar 
producers in Europe because of the bounty given by 
the home governments to the industry there. All we 
ask is that the tariff be so adjusted as to give us a little 
advantage in the American market over German and 
other European competitors. 
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How much concession is really needed to put Cuba 
in this position and not injure our domestic industry 
can easily be determiaed by the comparative costs 
of putting sugar in the American market from 
Cuba and Germany. The average price for the whole 
year of 1901 at which German sugar could be put 
on board ship at Hamburg was 18 cents a pound. 
During the last three months of Igo1 it was put on 
board atabout1% cents. In Cuba during the same time 
the cost was 1.97 cents, practically 2 cents. Thus Ger- 
man sugar has half a centa pound advantage over Cuban 
for the European market, besides having a much less 
cost of transportation. A little over 4% of acent of 
this is due to the export bounty. Clearly under these 
conditions Cuban competition in Europe is impossible. 
In the American market, however, the facts are some- 
what different. Cuban sugar can be putin bond in 
New York for 2.07 centsa pound. Adding ¥ of a cent. 
for freight to the free-on-board price of 1.8 cents at 
Hamburg, and ¥% of a cent for the extra offsetting 
bounty duty which it has to pay on entering this coun- 
try, makes the German sugar cost 2.3 cents, or .23 0f a 
cent more than the Cuban. 

German sugar has touched as low as 1.37 cents a 
pound, free-on-board in Hamburg, but this is admit- 
tedly a losing price, and cannot be taken as a basis of 
estimate for continuous business. On the basis of the 
average price of 1901, to put German sugar down in 
New York costs about .23 of a cent a pound more than 
Cuban. This puts Cuba in close competition in the 
American market with the German producers. 

Clearly, therefore, a bounty of half a cent a pound 
on Cuban sugar would give Cuba nearly 3% of a centa 
pound advantage over Germany in the American mar- 
ket. That would give Cuba an advantage on this year’s 
crop of from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000, and would 
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place her on a practical equality with the domestic pro- 
‘ ducers. That is to say, % acenta pound bounty on 
Cuban sugar would put Cuban planters on an equality 
in the American market with the American producers, 
and give her 34 of acent a pound advantage over Ger- 
man producers. It would seem to any reasonable per- 
son who had any regard for American industries that 
this is all that could be expected of the United States; 
and it is fair to say that it is all that the Cubans, if left 
to themselves, would expect or would ask. It requires 
some defect in the mental machinery to imagine that 
the United States willso arrange its tariff policy as to 
give foreign producers a distinct advantage over Amer- 
ican producers. Idiocy would be the proper name for 
such a policy. It is clear that the legitimate Cuban in 
terests would be fully and even generously cared for by 
¥% acent a pound bounty. 

What are the claims of the other group, the Amer- 
ican investors in the Cuban sugar industry? In the 
hearing before the ways and means committee, the 
interests of this group were represented by Mr. Edwin 
F. Atkins, of Boston. He insisted that the duty on 
Cuban sugar should be abolished altogether. He enu- 
merated the world product and said it was greater than 
the demand, adding that: 

‘* European countries had met this by bounties, so that the German 
producer, by means of a bounty, was able to sell sugar at half a cent a 
pound below its cost of production.” 

Just what he meant by this is not clear. If he 
meant half a cent a pound below its own cost, the state- 
ment is not correct. The bounty on German sugar 
testing not less than 90 per cent. is 2.40 marks per 100 
kilograms, which is the equivalent of .26 of a cent per 
pound, so that at most the bounty could only enable 
the producers to lower the price 4 of a cent, and under 
no circumstances % a cent. If he meant half a cent 
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lower than the cost of production for the purpose of 
competition in the American market, the statement 
is still further from the truth, because in the American 
market the bounty has no influence whatever, as it is 
neutralized by a corresponding increase of duty. It 
only affects the selling price in Europe where Cuban 
sugar cannot go. 

So far, therefore, as competing with Cuban sugar 
is concerned, the German bounty exercises no influence 
whatever, and to present it to the ways and means 
committee is to so juggle with the facts as to make 
them lie. 

In reply to a question of Chairman Payne, Mr. 
Atkins told the committee that ‘‘a very large percent- 
age of the Cuban sugar industry was owned by citizens 
of the United States." These were the interests for 
which Mr. Atkins pleaded for free sugar. Now on 
what grounds of public policy should the United States 
protect American investors in foreign countries? Noth- 
ing could be more against a sound American policy. 
If the protective tariff is of any value whatever to the 
nation, it is to encourage capital to invest in the devel- 
opment of industry in the United States, not to encour- 
age capital to invest in foreign countries and bring the 
products to this country in competition with our domes- 
tic products. This isexactly what should be prevented. 
If there is any application of the tariff which should 
make this impossible, it should be made to the fullest 
extent. How charming !—to encourage a state of affairs 
in which American capitalists, sugar refiners, and what 
not, could go to Cuba or any other foreign country and 
use the equivalent of slave labor and be exempt from 
duty in the United States, against competition of other 
civilized countries. This would be using the tariff to 
drive capital away from the United States, and encour- 
age the use of the lowest and cheapest labor in the 
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world in preference to employing American labor or 
the use of the most modern methods in Christendom. 

Mr. Atkins ought to be non-suited on his own 
presentation of the case. He represents the downward 
movement of industry; he would give systematic aid 
to capital in deserting the United States for semi-civi- 
lized countries, and give employment to the lowest and 
cheapest labor in the world, in preference to American 
labor. Economically nothing could be more scanda- 
lous. The party and administration which should favor 
such a policy would deserve to be turned out of power 
at the first opportunity the people have to vote. There 
is good ground for extending sympathy and even some 
economic aid to Cuba, but there is absolutely none for 
helping the cheap labor, pinchbeck policy of Mr. Atkins 
and the American refiners, That would simply be 
offering capital a money premium from the United 
States treasury to desert American industry and employ 
the semi-slave labor of half-civilized countries to supply 
the American market. 

Such a policy would convert the tariff into a deadly 
weapon for the destruction of American industry and 
the depression of American labor. If these capitalists 
want protection or special privileges in the sugar mar- 
ket from the United States, they must invest their 
capital and conduct the industry in this country, employ 
American labor and pay American wages. When 
American capital goes to a foreign country in pursuit 
of cheap labor, it loses all claim to protection or privi- 
lege in the American market. Protection is not for 
capital per se, but for American industry. It is for cap- 
ital and labor employed in the development of industry 
in this country, but not for any other capital or labor 
employed in any other country. 

This pleading of Mr. Atkins, as representing the 
sugar trusts and American capitalists in Cuba, removes 
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the mask from the free sugar propaganda; it clearly 
shows that this demand is really made, not by the Cu- 
bans, but by the American capitalists, who hope to use 
the cheap labor of Cuba to destroy the domestic beet 
sugar industry, and get a practical monopoly of the 
American market. As already pointed out, the Cubans, 
who are genuinely interested in Cuba and Cuban indus- 
tries, are only in the free sugar scheme by coercion. 
They would be entirely satisfied with half a cent a 
pound bounty on sugar. That much might safely be 
granted without injury to the domesticindustry. If 
they would separate themselves from the Atkins sugar 
trust, whose only object is to gobble up their industry, 
and frankly ask for what they really need, they ought 
to and probably would get it. But, if they persist in 
the demand for free sugar, the chief purpose of which 
is to destroy the American beet sugar industry, they 
ought to be turned down altogether, as they probably 
will be. 

Much is being made of the generous expressions 
of the president in his message, and Secretary Root and 
Governor-General Wood in their reports, but it should 
be remembered that these are only expressions of the 
spirit and attitude of the administration towards Cuba 
in general, showing an entire willingness to help wher- 
ever it is feasible. But this does not mean that the 
president and the administration are willing, under any 
circumstances, to favor a proposition which will injure, 
much less destroy, an important and thriving American 
industry. 

This is nearly the first opportunity that congress 
has had distinctively to stand by protection for the de- 
velopment and diversification of agricultural industries. 
If it fails, the farmers of the country will be justified in 
believing that the republican talk about protection to 
agriculture is mere politics, and they may be trusted 
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to act accordingly when the day of reckoning comes. 
if protection is to be a national policy, it should be ap- 
plied to all industries that have an economic claim to 
protection. But if it is to be applied only to manufac- 
turing industries,and to be jerked around in order to 
give large corporations a monopoly of the American 
market for the products of cheap foreign labor em- 
ployed under half-civilized conditions, better have no 
protection at all. In fact, it would be altogether better 
to put all sugar on the free list than to give exclusive 
free sugar to Cuba. If sugar were put on the free list, 
the people would at least get the benefit of the lower 
price, and if American capital wanted to employ cheap 
Cuban labor they would at least have to compete with 
the products of other civilized countries under equal 
conditions in the American market. To be sure, the 
American industry would be destroyed, but we should 
not be giving a premium for American capital to use 
semi-slave labor. 




















THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CITIZENSHIP 
EDWARD EMORY HILL 


That popular education is essential to the perpe- 
tuity of a democratic form of government seems to have 
been accepted by the American people as an established 
truth. The rapid multiplication of elementary schools, 
the establishment of free high schools and academies in 
almost every city and village throughout a great por- 
tion of the country, and of state normal schools, col- 
leges and universities in nearly every commonwealth, 
the setting aside of vast tracts of the public domain, 
and the appropriation annually of nearly $200,000,000 
of public funds to maintain and improve this great sys- 
tem of free education, the passage of compulsory educa- 
tion laws and the appointment of officers to see that 
these laws are enforced,—all this is excused and justi- 
fied on the ground that without free schools universal 
education would be impossible, and that without the 
means of universal education the days of democratic 
institutions would be numbered. 

What, then, have our public schools done toward 
building up good citizenship? And are they powerless, 
as has been declared by their enemies, to render any 
aid against the rising tide of political corruption that 
menaces the liberties of a free people? 

Some time ago a hostile critic of the public school, 
in discussing the question, ‘‘The Problems of Democ- 
racy,” ably maintained that the chief problem of a 
democratic state is ‘‘to impress upon its individual 
members the importance of self-support and self-con- 
trol.” If this statement is accepted as true, then it 
follows that the public school of this country merits 


from Mr. Franklin Smith and his class not pessimistic 
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abuse, but unstinted praise; for, whatever its short- 
comings may be in other ways, it can be easily shown 
that the common school has always fostered the virtue 
of self-control, and greatly helped those who have come 
within the radius of its influence to be self-supporting. 

In general, it is safe to judge the character of a 
community by the amount of crime that is recorded 
against it and the strength of the police force that is re- 
quired to keep it in order. That the effect of wide- 
spread education is to reduce the amount of crime and 
diminish the number of criminals is no longer a subject 
for debate. 

The words of Horace Mann, written many years 
ago, that ‘‘the effect of a sound education of the peo- 
ple must, not accidentally but necessarily, not occa- 
sionally but always, be to repress the commission of 
crime,” are now verified by a mass of statistics collected 
in both Europe and the United States. The figures 
published by Commissioner Harris in the second vol- 
ume of his report for 1900 show conclusively that every 
advance in popular education has been followed by a 
corresponding falling off of crime. From these figures 
it appears that the illiterate portion of the population 
furnishes from six to eight timesits proportion of crim- 
inals. 

There is no country where individual rights are 
more respected and where property and life are more 
secure than in the United States. Yet we have, rela 
tively, the least imposing police force and the smallest 
standing army to be found in any nation throughout 
the civilized world. Open lawlessness abounds con- 
spicuously only in those sections where the common 
school has not yet found its way, or in great cities hav- 
ing a large foreign population among whom it has not 
had a chance to do its work. ‘‘ Whichever way we 
turn,” says Samuel T. Dutton, in his ‘‘ Social Phases of 
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Education,” ‘‘we have to face one sublime fact: these 
United States, with all the dangers to which they have 
been exposed, resulting from rapid growth, immigra- 
tion and intemperance, have severally and unitedly 
evinced a strength and stability that have excited the 
world’s admiration; and this phenomenon can be ex- 
plained only in the intelligence of the people through 
the common school.”’ 

Not less important is the service that has been ren- 
dered by the common school to our industrial life. 
‘*Lack of opportunity and ignorance’’ said Francis 
A. Walker, ‘‘are among the chief causes, set down by 
those who have carefully investigated the subject, for 
pauperism . . . Its cure, on the other hand, lies 
in the working classes demanding for their children a 
thorough education, general, technical and political, 
which will qualify them more readily to meet the exi- 
gencies of varying and fluctuating production.” 

Why is it that the percentage of pauperism in the 
United States is relatively so small? Why is it that 
she is to-day outstripping the rest of the world in the 
industrial race? The answer most frequently given to 
the last question is that it is because of her extensive 
use of machinery and the superior intelligence of her 
workmen. But where did this superior intelligence 
come from? Of what is it the product, if not of the 
common schools? Thrift, industry, and economy have 
always followed in the path of popular education. 
Wherever the common school has gone pauperism has 
skulked away. The capacity for self-support, stated in 
different terms, is the ability to render service to others. 
A man’s wages, provided he gets them honestly, is the 
measure of his usefulness to society. The difference 
between the wages that a person earns when he is edu- 
cated and the wages that he would earn if he were not 
educated is a gain to the community in which he lives 
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that must be credited to increased intelligence. If it 
were possible to compute the sum which represents the 
increased earnings of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in this country engaged in every occupation 
and profession who are chiefly indebted to the public 
schools for their larger opportunities for usefulness, we 
would be able to state approximately the service that 
the public schools have rendered to our industrial life. 

In the vast sums of money that must otherwise 
have been expended on police systems and standing 
armies for the maintenance of prisons and almshouses, 
and in the rapidly accumulating wealth of the nation, 
its common schools have paid for themselves and are 
paying for themselves many times over. In thus im- 
pressing upon the individual members of the commu- 
nity the importance of self-support and self-control, 
they have done much towards helping to solve what 
Mr. Smith regards as the most important problem of 
democracy. 

But the public school has done more than this in 
the way of building up good citizenship in a democratic 
state. It has nursed and fostered, as no other institu- 
tion in this land, a democratic spirit. The soul of 
democracy is a common recognition of the equal rights 
of all. In the public school, the children of all classes, 
of the rich and the poor, of the cultured and the illit- 
erate, of the native-born and the foreign-born, of those 
with color and those without color, all meet, for the 
time being, on the same plane. Here no aristocracy is 
recognized but the aristocracy of intellect and charac- 
ter. Here all have the same rights and the rights of 
all are equally respected. Moreover, the democratic 
sentiment thus cultivated in the common schools is car- 
ried up into the colleges and universities. 

The free school has enabled boys and girls coming 
from homes of poverty and sometimes of ignorance and 
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even vice to compete with the sons and daughters of 
the well-to-do and cultured in our higher institutions of 
learning, and through these institutions to enter every 
profession and to fill creditably every honorable posi- 
tion in American life. Inthus bringing together young 
folks from all classes of society, in laying upon them 
common tasks and common responsibilities, in placing 
before them common ideals and inspiring them with 
common ambitions, and in opening up to them, to an 
extent, at least, equal opportunities, the public school 
is rendering one of its greatest services, perhaps its 
greatest service, to the republic. 

Placing all this, however, to the credit of the com- 
mon school, it must still be conceded that it has not 
accomplished all that they who labored for its estab- 
lishment fondly believed that it would accomplish. It 
has failed, as we have seen, to banish ignorance and 
dishonesty from high places in the political realm. It 
has failed, too, to send out a body of young men and 
women with any just appreciation of their obligations 
to the state and adequate knowledge of the way to per- 
form their duties as citizens. While it has done much 
in cultivating those passive virtues of citizenship, the 
power of self-control and the ability to support oneself, 
it has accomplished almost nothing in the direction of 
turning out inteliigent and conscientious voters. While 
it has rendered invaluable service in fostering a truly 
democratic sentiment, it has failed almost completely 
to direct that sentiment into a healthy political activity. 
This failure on the part of the public school is recog- 
nized even by its best friends, and the question is being 
put very seriously and persistently: ‘‘ Is it possible for 
the public school to do something more toward training 
up a body of honest, virtuous citizens inspired by suffi- 
cient loyalty and equipped with sufficient knowledge to 
snatch the reins of power from corrupt and inefficient 
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hands.” Strips of bunting flying from flagstaffs planted 
on school buildings will not do it, admirable as that 
notion is. Occasional orations commemorating the 
birthdays of national heroes or in honor of the soldier- 
dead make but little impression, much as they should 
appeal to our sense of patriotism. The old-fashioned 
patriotic reader seems to have had some influence in 
this way, but that was long since banished from the 
schoolroom as old-fogyish. 

But, in answer to this question, two important 
movements, which seem to have in them considerable 
of promise, are beginning to stir the life of the school- 
world. These movements recognize as fundamental 
the principles laid down by Aristotle, that ‘‘every 
nation which expects to endure must see to it that its 
people are educated in accordance with its polity.” 
They recognize that what would be a suitable education 
for citizenship in a despotism, like Russia, is by no 
means an adequate training for citizenship in a repub- 
lic, like the United States; that a citizen in a democracy 
ought to be something more thana self-supporting, law- 
abiding member of the community; that he must also 
take an active, intelligent and conscientious interest in 
public affairs. 

The first of these movements is a widespread effort 
to place the organization and government of schools on 
a more democratic basis. The reign of the ferrule and 
the rod, in the strong hand of the master, is about over. 
The wise and conscientious instructor is striving more 
and more by milder forms of persuasion, by appealing 
to the reason and the conscience, to enlist the sympathy 
and the interest of his students on the side of good 
order, and to secure their unconscious cooperation in 
seeking to promote the general welfare of the school. 
In this way he hopes to prepare them for those larger 
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duties of citizenship that lie outside of the school 
world. 

The many attempts at so-called student govern- 
ment that have attracted considerable attention during 
recent years are the more radical outbreaks of this same 
spirit. The active promoters of this form of school 
government are likely to be the victims of misunder- 
standing, if not of open persecution, and need to have 
in them a good deal of such stuff as martyrs are made 
of. They are apt to be condemned as being visionary 
or incompetent, trying to shift a part of the work they 
are paid to do upon the young and inexperienced backs 
of their pupils. If something of that mechanical order 
and discipline that marks the sway of a strong-willed 
autocrat is sacrificed fora larger responsible freedom on 
the part of the student, the cry will be raised that self- 
government means no government and Solomon's 
proverb will be drafted into active service. 

But it is better for the young back to bear respon- 
sibilities than stripes, and the success of these attempts 
at student-government must be judged, ultimately, by 
the character and the spirit of the pupils themselves, 
and not by comparison with showy mark-time methods 
that too frequently are made to serve as the chief ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘an efficient school administration.” 
Weak and inexperienced teachers, it is true, will some- 
times try to hide their incompetence behind a pretence 
of self-government, thus giving cause for just com- 
plaint. Many premature displays of democracy in 
school government will flash up to blaze brilliantly for 
atime and then die out. But the spirit that kindled 
them, the desire to form in the character of young 
Americans that power of self-control and the habit of 
active interest in the common welfare, smoldering 
under forms and traditions, will live and spread till it 
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warms the whole common school system with its demo- 
cratic life. 

Another movement in the school world that 
promises to develop a more active type of good citizen- 
ship is a more general introduction into the school cur- 
riculum of those studies that deal directly with social 
and political life. Progress along this line has been 
slow, to be sure. The percentage of schools that have 
given to them any place at all in their programs is 
not large, and the significance attached to them in the 
programs where they have found a place has been 
too small. The teaching of these subjects, too, has 
been, as a rule, far from satisfactory, owing to a want 
of interest and training on the part of instructors to 
whom they have been assigned. There are many, in- 
deed, who seem to share with President Hadley, of 
Yale, the view that formal instruction in political science 
and political economy in the common schools can do 
little good and may result in positive harm. ‘‘It must 
constantly be borne in-mind,” is President Hadley’s 
statement, ‘‘that the training of the free citizen is not 
so much a development of certain lines of knowledge 
as the development of certain essential qualities of 
character and habits of action. Courage, discipline and 
loftiness of purpose are the things really necessary for 
maintaining a free government. If a citizen possesses 
these qualities of character he will acquire the knowl- 
edge which is essential to the conduct of the country’s 
institutions and to the reform of abuses that may arise. 
If he does not possess these qualities, his political learn- 
ing and that of his follow-men will not save the state 
from destruction.” 

On the other hand, it is possible to marshal a long 
list of names of illustrious statesmen and educators 
from Milton’s time down to our own who have warmly 
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advocated the study in public and private schools of 
subjects pertaining to politics. 

“Every man,” Milton is quoted by Dr. Edwin 
Mead as saying, ‘‘should be a student of politics that he 
may bea true pillar of the state. He should have in 
the school such a training in politics, be given such 
political principles and ideals, that in such great exi- 
gencies as that through which England is passing he 
may not be an unreliable shaken reed—a man without 
political conscience ; but a man whose insight and whose 
will may be relied upon.” Dr. Mead then adds as his 
own opinion, that ‘‘when we talk about the proper ed- 
ucation for this democracy it seems to me that this is 
the place where we should especially lay the stress. 
Whatever else we make in our schools we must, above 
all, make good citizens.”” ‘‘We need only to look about 
us to see ample evidence that our society, political, so- 
cial, economic and industrial, is suffering from a thou- 
sand and one defects which would be remedied if our 
sense of civic duty were quicker and our knowledge of 
civic relations more ample and thorough,” is the testi- 
mony of Prof. Edmund J. James on this point. 

All will agree with President Hadley that ‘‘cour- 
age, discipline and loftiness of purpose are essential 
qualities of character that must be possessed by our 
people, and without which nothing can save the state 
from destruction.’’ These are, indeed, the very quali- 
ties that have built up our nation and preserved it for 
more than acentury. It is not the want of these qual- 
ities, however, that is the fault of the American people 
to-day. It is rather, as Prof. James has indicated, the 
fact that the sense of our civic duty is dulled and our 
knowledge of civic relations is insufficient. Our educa- 
tion along these lines has not kept pace with the growth 
of the country and the development of society. 

Jacob Riis, who has had considerable experience 
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in trying to reform certain social abuses, makes clear 
this same truth when he declares that ‘‘the best way, 
and, indeed, the only way, that is always open of bring- 
ing on a reform is to make the facts of the wrong 
plain.” It is not indifference to justice, but ignorance 
of injustice, that paralyzes American citizenship. And 
our whole experience as a nation proclaims President 
Hadley wrong when he assumes that because a man 
possesses the virtues of courage, discipline and lofti- 
ness of purpose, he will therefore acquire ‘‘the knowl- 
edge which is essential to the conduct of the country’s 
institutions and the reform of the abuses that may 
arise,”’ unless, indeed, he lays unusual emphasis on the 
phrase ‘‘loftiness of purpose.”” Thousands of men and 
women who possess these qualitiesin a high degree, as 
the terms are ordinarily understood, and who have had 
all the advantages of the schools, are our very poorest 
citizens, because they have no sense of civic duty and 
no adequate knowledge of civic relations. 

To awaken this sense of civic duty and to give it 
intelligent direction is the reason for introducing into 
the public schools those studies that deal directly with 
the political, industrial and social relations of the mem- 
bers of acommunity; nor will anything be sacrificed 
in the way of a general training because of the intro- 
duction of these studies into the school-program. 
They have a disciplinary value as well as a practical 
value. 

‘* Political economy,” says Prof. Patten, ‘‘thus 
joins in one body a group of characteristics that make 
it of great utility to the student. It cultivates both 
observation and reflection. It gives to him the disci- 
pline and logical training of mathematics, the culture 
of history and the inductive work of the physical sci- 
ences. It brings his imagination into activity and 
arouses his sympathy for those who suffer from the 
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evils of society. It also creates an interest and enthu- 
siasm for the study of social problems through which 
he is spurred on to seek a solution for the many per- 
plexing difficulties that beset human progress.” About 
the same can be said with equal truth of the value of 
the other political and social sciences as school studies. 

These two movements in the school world—an 
attempt to organize the government of the school on a 
basis more in harmony with democratic ideals and the 
introduction into the program of school subjects the 
study of social and political sciences, will do much, it 
is believed, to supplement the good work that the com- 
mon school has already accomplished in impressing 
upon young men and young women the importance of 
being self-supporting, law-abiding citizens, by training 
them also to take an active, intelligent and conscien- 
tious interest in all affairs pertaining to society and 
the state. 








LABOR LAWS IN EUROPE 


HENRY W. WILBUR 


In nearly every country in Europe the law has 
been invoked to some extent to regulate the employ- 
ment of labor, and especially in the direction of restrict- 
ing the labor of women and children. 

England stands at the head of the family of nations, 
both in the quality and the quantity of its labor legis- 
lation, although Switzerland is a close second. 

The history of labor legislation in Switzerland is 
more suggestive for the United States than that of any 
other country. Previous to the adoption of the consti- 
tution of 1874 the power to enact labor laws was in- 
vested in the cantons. With the exception of obligatory 
school attendance, the laws of the cantons were be- 
wildering in their dissimilarity. In some there was 
strict regulation, in others no regulation or restriction 
whatever, and complaints were loud from the restricted 
cantons to the effect that they were handicapped by the 
cantons where no labor laws were in force. It thus 
came about that in 1877 the general factory act of 
Switzerland was adopted, and it was amended as now 
in force in 1881. The cantons may still legislate re- 
garding labor, but their laws must not conflict with the 
federal statute. A similar course, by constitutional 
amendment, might remove many irregularities and in- 
congruities in the labor laws in our country. 

Austria began the work of labor legislation with an 
order issued by the emperor in 1786. The empire has 
made little progress in this matter, however, in the 
century and more since that time. 

It is interesting to note that autocratic Russia seems 


to have kept pretty even pace with the most progres- 
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sive labor legislation. This simply illustrates the fact 
that under the rule of a humane despot the protection 
of the people from industrial outrage at the hands of 
heartless employers may be as pronounced as in nations 
where popular government prevails. Buta despot of 
a purely tyrannical type will not trouble himself about 
such an altruistic matter as the physical, intellectual 
and moral well-being of his subjects. This finds its 
illustration in the other fact that the ‘‘sick man” in 
Turkey has made no statutes regarding labor. In that 
land of intellectual and moral submergence the toilers 
have no interests which concern the despot. 

The other European nations whose labor legisla- 
tion is represented by zero are Spain, Portugal, Greece 
and Roumania, all countries confessedly in the back- 
ward, if not the declining, class. 

As amatter of course, the labor laws in Poland, 
Hungary and Finland are such as prevail in the nations 
of Russia, Austria and Germany, which really dictate 
the governmental policies of the first-named countries. 

Italy, from whose domain we get a large and in- 
creasing immigration, has confined her legislation to 
the matter of child labor. Even at that she puts the 
yoke of wage service upon her juveniles of nine years 
and upwards. 

The states of the American union, where an in- 
tense feeling of prejudice against legislation restricting 
or regulating labor prevails, may read the exhibit from 
Europe with possible shame, and we hope with profit. 
States which send their little tots to the factories by 
lamp light, which consign them to long hours of poorly 
requited toil, which make no provision for the educa- 
tion of these children that they may lead freer and 
happier lives, belong in the same class with effete 
Spain and semi-barbarous Roumania, and are far be- 
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hind the land of the czar or industrially unprogressive 
Italy. 

Below will be found abstracts of certain labor laws 
in various European countries, classified by given sub- 
jects. All the labor laws of these countries are not 
mentioned, nor are the details recited, the purpose be- 
ing to convey definite information in the most concise 
and least tedious form.* 


Great Britain 


Employment of Children.—The regulations vary in 
different industries. In textile factories the half-day 
system prevails. Children may be employed either in 
the morning or.afternoon, five hours being the time 
limit for each period. There are various details re- 
garding dinner hours and against successive morning 
or afternoon periods. In non-textile industries em- 
ployment may be for half days or alternate whole days. 
The law defines a child as a person under 14 years of 
age. Children under II years cannot be employed in 
factories or workshops under any circumstances. 

Relating to Women.—In workshops where no chil- 
dren or young persons are employed, the work-day must 
not exceed 12 hours, with an interval of not less than 
1% hours for meals. 

In non-textile factories the work period for women 
and young persons must be between 6A. M. and 6 P. M. or 
from 7 A. M. and 7 P. M., with not less than 2 hours for 
meals, one of which must be before 3 P.M. A young 
person is one 14 years of age and under 18. 

Educational Restriction for Children.—A child under 
13 can only be employed in a factory or workshop after 
he has complied with the conditions totally or partially 


*The compilation is made from the ‘‘ Report of the Industrial Com- 
mission on the Condition of Foreign Legislation upon Matters Affecting 
General Labor,” issued in r901. The commission was appointed by act 
of congress approved June 18, 1899. 
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exempting him from attending school. A child under 
13 who has fulfilled these conditions, or one between 
13 and 14 who has not received a school certificate, 
must attend school one period each work-day. 

Payment of Wages.—Wages must be paid in the cur- 
rent coin of the realm, or, if agreed, in bank notes or 
checks payable ondemand. By mutual agreement ad- 
vances may be made for certain specified purposes. 

Liabilities of Employers.—The Chamberlain act of 
1897 practically amounts to an accident insurance of 
workingmen by their employers. Under this act every 
employer must pay compensation to any workman who 
suffers personal injury in the course of hisemployment, 
except when the injury may be caused by the serious 
or wilful misconduct of the workman. 


Germany 


Employment, of Children.—Employment of children 
under 13 in industrial establishments is prohibited. 
Between the ages of 13 and 14 children cannot be em- 
ployed more than 6 hours each day, and between 14 
and 16 not more than 10 hours a day. 

Relating to Women.—Women over 16 may not be 
employed over 11 hours per day, nor more than Io 
hours on the days preceding Sundays and holidays. 
They must be allowed one hour's rest in the middle of 
the day. 

Educational Restriction for Children.—Children can- 
not be employed in factories until they have complied 
with the local requirements for school attendance. All 
employees under 18 must be allowed to attend ‘‘ finish- 
ing” schools, and any commune may make such attend- 
ance compulsory. 

Payment of Wages.—Payment must be made in the 
money of the empire, and incash. Food may be fur- 
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nished by employers at actual cost, and dwellings at the 
customary rental. 
France 

Employment of Children,—The employment of chil- 
dren under 12 is prohibited in workshops, factories, 
mines, etc. Any child under 16 may be examined for 
the purpose of determining whether the work required 
is too great for its strength. 

Relating to Women.—No person under 18 and no 
woman can be employed between the hours of 9 P. M. 
and 5 A. M., although an exception is made which allows 
the government to designate industries in which women 
may be employed until 11 at night, but not for more 
than 60 days during the year, and never for more than 
12 hours per day. Exemptions may also be made for 
night work in designated industries, but in such cases 
the work shall not exceed 7 hours out of the 24. 


Educational Restriction for Children.—No child un- 
der 13 who is not furnished with a certificate of educa- 
tion or a certificate of physical fitness from a physician 
is allowed to labor in any establishment. The certifi- 
cate of primary education is furnished gratuitously by 
the mayor to the parents or guardians of the children. 


Russta 


Employment of Children.—Children under 12 may 
not be employed in any industrial establishment. 
Between the ages of 12 and 15 children may be em- 
ployed 6 hours out of 24, but not more than 4 hours 
continuous labor can be exacted at any time. The min- 
isters of finance are directed to designate the kind of 
labor dangerous to the health of children under 15 
years of age, to whom such work is prohibited. 

Relating to Women.—The only restriction upon the 
employment of persons from 15 to 17, or women of any 
age, relates to night work. Such persons cannot be 
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employed in textile and other industries between 9 P. M. 
and 5 A. M. 

Educational Restriction for Children.—Such persons 
employed in factories and workshops must attend 
school 3 hours per day or 18 hours each week. 

Payment of Wages.—Laborers must receive their 
wages at least once a month. 


Austria 


Employment of Children.—Regular employment of 
children under 12 is prohibited. In factories no chil- 
dren under 12 can be regularlyemployed. Minors un- 
der 18 must be allowed to attend evening industrial 
schools and Sunday schools. The work-day shall not 
exceed 11 hours. 

Payment of Wages.—Payment must be made in 
cash, except by previous arrangement money due by 


the laborer for rent, medicine, fuel, etc., may be de- 
ducted by the employer from wages. 


Italy 


Employment of Children. —The employment of 
minors under g is absoluteiy prohibited. Between 9 
and 12 they must not be employed more than 8 hours 
per day. When the work period exceeds 6 hours it 
must be broken by a rest time for meals. Night work 
by children under 12 is prohibited. 


Switzerland 


Employment of Children.—Children under 14 must 
not be employed in factories. For children from 14 to 
16 the time reserved for their scholastic and religious 
instruction and that of their work in factories together 
must not exceed 11 hours per day, and their scholastic 
and religious instruction must not be sacrificed to their 
employment in factories. The federal council has author- 
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ity to designate the branches of industry in which the 
employment of children may be absolutely prohibited. 

Relating to Women.—Women must not be employed 
on Sunday or at night, nor can they be employed clean- 
ing engines in motion or dangerous machinery. 

Payment of Wages.—Payment must be made every 
15 daysin cash, legal tender money. Special agree- 
ment between employers and employees may provide 
for monthly settlement of wages. 

The federal statute contains elaborate provisions as 
to sanitary and other conditions in factories, and lays 
down rules for their construction. Any place where 
more than 5 persons are employed is subject to the fac- 
tory act. 

Belgium 

Employment of Children.—There is absolute prohibi- 
tion of all employment of children under 12 years. 
Over that age the king may promulgate decrees restrict- 
ing their employment in particular industries. Boys 
under 16 and girls under 21 must not be employed more 
than 12 hoursa day. Under royal decree a large num- 
ber of restrictions are enforced. 

Relating to Women.—There are no restrictions re- 
garding females under 21, or males under 18. 

Payment of Wages.—Wages not in excess of 5 francs 
a day must be paid at least once a month. In piece 
work partial or final adjustment of wages due must be 
made at least monthly. Payment of wages must be 
made in coin or legal current notes. 


Norway 


Employment of Children.—Young persons from 14 to 
18 may not be employed more than Io hours per day. 
Such minors must not work before 6 A. M. or after 8 
p. M. There is a somewhat contradictory exception to 
this rule, which provides that young persons may be 
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employed day or night in establishments where the 
nature of the work requires it, but not more than 10 
hours in succession. Children under 12 may not be 
employed in any factory or industrial establishment. 
Children between 12 and 18 may be employed upon a 
physician's certificate, but not more than 6 hours per 
day and at light tasks not injurious to health. 

Educational Restriction for Children. —Minors who 
have not complied with the school requirements may 
not be employed during school hours. 

Payment of Wages.—Payment must be made once a 
week. Deductions from wages can only be made when 
agreed to by employees, or in accordance with factory 
regulations. 

Sweden 


In most respects the labor laws of Sweden are 
similar to those of Norway. Boys from 14 to 18 are 
not allowed to work in mines more than 12 hours per 
day. 

Holland 


Employment of Children.—The labor rules of Hol- 
land promulgated by royal order are quite stringent. 
Children under 12 may not be employed in work shops 
or factories. No child may work before 5 A. M. or after 
7 P. M., and not more than 11 hours per day. Children 
may not be employed at all on Sunday. ‘The employ- 
ment of children in certain specified dangerous indus- 
tries is prohibited. 

Relating to Women.—The prohibitions regarding 
certain dangerous industries apply to women as well as 
children, and the same hours of labor must be observed 
for both classes. A list of women and children em- 
ployed in each factory must be posted in the establish- 
ment. Sunday employment is prohibited except in 
dairies. 
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Denmark 


Employment of Children.—Young persons of both 
sexes between 14 and 18 must not labor more than 12 
hours daily, and the employment of children under 10 
years of age is prohibited. Children between 1o and 
12 must not work more than6% hoursaday. Chil- 
dren are not to be employed at night, on Sundays or 
church holidays. 

Relating to Women.—Women and children must be 
kept apart from adult male workers during work hours 
and rest intervals. 

Educational Restriction for Children.—Such school 
attendance as is required by law must be complied with 
before children can be employed. 











A WORD ON BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND 
LABOR 


Much attention is being called to the declining 
efficiency of British industries. Railroads areamong the 
most conspicuous examples of this undeniable tendency. 
In a recent number of the London Economist appeared 
a significent letter showing some of the contrasts be- 
tween English and American railway methods. The 
following are specimens: 

‘‘That the dry bones of railway management are 
beginning to rustle is evident, for did not the chairman 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company say at their 
meeting the other week that they hope to be able to 
make some economies in the goods department, and 
with that object they were now experimenting with one 
30-ton goods wagon, such as is used in America. This 
freight car, as it is called there, has been in existence, 
and indeed no smaller cars have been built in America, 
since 1876. Many have been built to hold as much as 
50 tons, but the great majority of American freight 
cars are not constructed to carry more than 30 tons. 

‘‘ How rapidly then do railway improvements take 
hold in this country! The approved American car of 
1876 is being experimented upon by the most go- 
ahead English railways in 1891—a quarter of a century 
after its adoption almost universally in the states.”’ 

Figures are given showing the rate charges, earn- 
ings, expenses, etc., of the Pennsylvania railroad and the 
London & Northwestern, and the writer of the letter 
says in comment: 

‘From the above it will be seen that the American 
railway spends about 28 per cent. of its receipts in 
maintenance of way and equipment, the English line 


only about 14 per cent., but the transportation charges 
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in America cost 7 per cent. less of their earnings 
than the Northwestern. The total expenses are 
almost exactly alike in percentage, 65%, and the per- 
centage of net earnings are in both cases about 34% 
percent. The average rate for freight, which includes 
goods, merchandise, and minerals, was on the American 
line a little over a farthing per ton per mile, of which 
about 33 per cent. is net profit. The railway com- 
panies in this country do not show in their reports the 
average rate charged by them; but looking over a long 
list of coal rates they appear to work out at over 1d. per 
ton per mile, and the rates for goods from 2d. to 4d. per 
ton per mile, out of which the English railway seems 
only to derive the same percentage of profit, which 
clearly shows that the methods at present employed by 
the English lines are far behind in economy of working 
the plans on which the American companies work their 
traffic. , 
‘‘Besides paying better wages to their employes, 
giving a higher dividend to their shareholders (6 per 
cent. in America, as against the 4% per cent. of the 
Northwestern), the American company has a credit at 
profit and loss account of 44,497,061, or about 25 per 
cent. of a year’s gross earnings, or more than enough 
to pay 15 per cent. on their capital.” 

The net receipts of British railroads for 1901 were 
£1,518,040 less than in 1899, and the percentage of net 
receipts to total paid-up capital invested was only 3.41, 
as compared with 4.10 ten years ago. More than 
£80,000,000 of railway capital last year paid no divi- 
dends at all. 

It is shown also by Col. M. R. Jefferds in the 
London Financial News that from 1870 to 1890 the New 
York Central railroad reduced its working expenses 
per ton mile by more than 52 per cent., while wages 
were increasing, and since 1890 by 40 per cent., while 
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the English companies have made practically no reduc- 
tion in the thirty years. The cost, for instance, of 
moving a ton of freight one mile on the London & 
Northwestern road is 1.38 cents as against .235 of a 
cent on the New York Central, and only .485 of a cent 
on the Great Northern road, which runs through the 
thinly settled northwest. The New York Central 
freight charge per ton mile in 1870 was 1.88 cents, and 
in 1900 only .76 of acent. In other words, the rate to 
the public on the New York Central is only about half 
the cost to the English company moving a ton one 
mile. The rate charged on the London and North- 
western in 1900 was 2.34 cents perton per mile. Inas- 
much as the wages are much higher on the American 
roads, the comparative charges and expenses are a 
significant commentary on the difference in effective- 
ness of management. This condition is duplicated to 
greater or less extent in a very large number of Eng- 
lish manufacturing industries. 

There are many morals to a tale of this kind, but 
the present purpose is to suggest only one. It ill be- 
comes English manufacturers and theoretical economists 
to charge upon trade unions a decline which is so ob- 
viously the result of antiquated industrial management. 
The trade-union movement is almost as thoroughly 
established in the United States as in England, yet 
we are outstripping or overtaking England at nearly 
every point. The trouble is in the failure of English 
manufacturers and industrial managers to keep up 
with the march of economic progress. No sympathy 
need be wasted on their complaints of trade-union 
hampering until British capitalists can do something 
better to justify their own economic function in the 
community. 





EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


THE PEOPLE of New York city want a reasonable 
excise law, one that can be enforced without creating 
political revulsion. Governor Odell appears not to 
have either the public spirit, moral courage or even 
political sagacity to cooperate with the reform admin- 
istration for this purpose. He does not dare use his 
power as governor to compel the enforcement of the 
present law for fear of losing popularity. He does not 
dare favor a more liberal law for fear of offending the 
up-state Sabbatarians, and he does not dare favor local 
option for fear it might impair his delegate-getting 
prospects, which he is now so industriously cultivating. 
Of such stuff are governors made! He who would save 
his political life by such means deserves to lose it. 


IT IS HIGHLY interesting to note the eagerness with 
which European powers are struggling for the credit of 
having prevented a European concert against this coun- 
try in the Spanish war. Why are countries, the press 
of which fairly sputtered with malignant insult to 
America and Americans, so anxious to be credited with 
having befriended us? Is it because poor Spain was 
beaten, and, cowardlike, they want to curry favor with 
the victor, or is it their jealousy of England's friend- 
ship with the United States? All that is necessary in 
the matter is simply to compare the tone of the English 
press and continental press at the time. No amount of 
fawning pretension will obliterate the fact that there 
came very near being a public movement here to boy- 
cott French products in this country because of the 
almost fanatical insulting attitude of the French. 


Mr. CLEVELAND has come out for the free sugar 
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claims of Cuba. That ought to help the cause of pro- 
tection. His advice on that subject has been tried and 
the calamitous result will not be forgotten by this gen- 
eration at least. With his usual stilted ponderosity he 
says: ‘‘This subject involves considerations of morality 
and conscience higher and more commanding than all 
others ;"" and what are they, pray? What are the con- 
siderations of morality and conscience in national policy 
that are higher than guarding and promoting the pros- 
perity of the nation? Business prosperity is the very 
basis of all that is desirable in civilization. He who 
would sacrifice that for a high-sounding sentiment is a 
prophet of disaster and a precursor of social immorality. 
Perhaps the endorsement of Cuban free sugar is the 
best service Mr. Cleveland could render to beet sugar 
protection. 


Mr. BRYAN eloquently discourses on the defeat of 
Perry Belmont in his recent candidacy for congress. 
He ascribes the defeat to the indignation of the people 
because Mr. Belmont was opposed to Bryan in 1896, 
and only gave faint support in Ig00. Really, Mr. 
Bryan ought to know better than this. Can it be pos- 
sible that Mr. Bryan does not know what is common 
knowledge to everybody who has access to a daily paper 
that Belmont was defeated by Mr. Croker purely for 
personal reasons; that 16 to 1 and Bryan had no more 
to do with it than the coronation of Edward VII. It 
might be all well enough for Mr. Bryan to tell this to 
the rural farmers of Nebraska, but really, seriously to 
ask the American people to believe such a nursery 
story is a reflection on their common every-day obser- 
vation. Mr. Bryan had better keep in alittle closer touch 
with the facts, or give the American people credit for 
at least reading the headlines of the daily press. 
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THE MACON (Ga.) Zelegraph has reprinted with evi- 
dent relish the New York Evening Post's account of the 
race riot in Harlem, which it calls ‘“The Race Rows in 
Yankee Land.” Race riots are no less disgraceful in 
New York city than in South Carolina, Georgia or Ala- 
bama. The 7elegraph makes a mistake in assuming 
that because it can say tothe Yankees, ‘‘You’re an- 
other,” that settles the problem. There is this differ- 
ence, however, in the two cases: when a race riot oc- 
curs in New York or New England the press and lead- 
ers in public life promptly denounce it, whereas in the 
South it seems to have their endorsement, or apology. 
Race riots in this country are a disgrace to the com- 
munity in which they occur. It should be the policy 
of our civilization to raise, through education and other 
social influences, the poorest people above race hatred 
and persecution, and it should be regarded as a crime 


against social order for the leaders of socie*v :1d public 
opinion to encourage or endorse them. 


EVIDENCE is daily increasing that the public mind is 
getting round to a sane attitude on the Philippine ques- 
tion. The number who believe that taking the Philip- 
pines was a blunder,and that the attempt to force A meri- 
can institutions upon the Filipinos will be further bung- 
ling, are rapidly increasing. Even President Schur- 
man of Cornell is getting in line on this subject. Ina 
recent address before the Reform Club in Boston, he 
said: 

‘‘The Filipinos are to develop along their own racial lines. not 
along ours, and it is colossal conceit and impudence to disparage them 
because they are different from ourselves. Any decent kind of govern- 
ment of the Filipinos by the Filipinos is better than the best possible 
government of the Filipinos by Americans.” 

That sounds the true note in the whole situation. 
For the United States to pretend to impose our form of 
government or type of society upon the Filipinos is in- 
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deed ‘‘colossal conceit,” and the poorest kind of states- 
manship. It will not be long before the American 
people will be heartily sick of the Philippine prize, and 
will insist that the Filipinos not only be permitted but 
be urgently invited to govern themselves. 


IN AN ARTICLE in the Outlook for January 18th, 
Governor-General Wood pleads for reciprocity with 
Cuba. He evidently had sent in his article before the 
sugar trust had coerced the Cuban representatives into 
line, for he admits that ‘‘Cuba cannot expect free 
sugar.”’ If he had contented himself with this his posi- 
tion would be reasonably tenable, but on the basis of 
evident misinformation he says: 

‘‘It is not a question of whether producers of 175,000 tons of beet 
sugar, who have declared they do not need protection, are to be defi- 
nitely protected, or a producer of 275,000 tons of cane sugar. Itisa 
question of whether our intervention in Cuba is to be to her benefit or 
to her ruin.” 

With all due respect to General Wood, that is not 
the question at all. The question for congress to deter- 
mine is not whether our intervention is going to be a 
benefit or an injury to Cuba, but whether an American 
industry shall be destroyed which has already over 
$26,000,000 invested, and, at the rate of increase of the 
last two years, would in ten ora dozen years supply 
our entire demand for sugar and give employment to 
nearly 70,000 laborers, pay nearly $50,000,000 annually 
in wages, and give profitable investment for nearly 
$800,000,000 of capital, and in all probability furnish 
sugar to the consumer at less than 4 cents a pound. 


IN A RECENT editorial on free sugar, the New York 
Times goes the length of predicting and practically 
recommending the Cubans tocreate a revolution if they 
do not get it, and charges the whole thing to Mr. Ox- 
nard personally. It says: 
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‘A people like the Cubans could not be expected to remain peacefu} 
while starving. Riots and civil disorder, there is good reason to believe, 
would ensue, and that very soon. . . . Has it ever occurred to Mr. 
Oxnard to ask himself how his mind would be affected by reading news 
dispatches announcing that our troops had been compelled to turn their 
arms against the people we delivered from bondage to Spain? Has he 
ever asked himself what the American people would think and say about 
such a deplorable incident of our protectorate? What does he suppose 
the American people would think of him, Oxnarp, the author and occa 
sion of that direful necessity ?” 

This equals the worst things that Herr Most ever 
said or Emma Goldman ever taught. It would be dif- 
ficult to put in plainer terms the suggestion and encour- 
agement for Cubans to become riotous banditti than 
this advice in the form of prediction by the New York 
Times. Of course this will be sent to Havana, reprinted 
and circulated, and the red-handed element there will 
have the justification of the New York 7imes and its 
like in creating political chaos in Cuba. Herr Most 
has been sent to jail twice for uttering much less incen- 
diary stuff than this. Anarchist literature never pointed 
more directly to assassination than this editorial does 
to riot and rebellion in Cuba; and because Mr. Oxnard, 
whoever he may be, is opposed to putting Cuban sugar 
on the free list, he is to be made personally responsible 
for the outbreak which is treasonably recommended. 
Of course the obvious suggestion from this is that when 
riots begin in Cuba somebody is to mob Mr. Oxnard. 
Such reasoning is simply villainous. 


WHEN PRESIDENT MCKINLEY was alive his chief 
contribution to public discussion was on protection. 
Since his death his name has been chiefly used in the 
interest of free trade. 

The latest in this line is the statement of Mr. A. 
Foster Higgins to the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
that when chairman of the committee of ways and 
means Mr. McKinley (speaking of the tariff) said: 
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«That is all a question of politics,’ ‘All a question of politics! 
Why, Mr. McKinley, what do you mean? Am I to understand that this 
great question that we are discussing is a question of politics? ‘Yes.’ 
‘What do you mean by that? ‘We have got to get votes for our bill.’” 

To spring a story on the dead which cannot be veri- 
fied by the living is unmanly. Cowardice is close akin 
to unveracity. That Mr. McKinley was preeminently 
a shrewd politician none will deny, but that he ever 
made such a statement to a free trader nobody ought to 
believe. Yet the New York 7imes makes this discredit- 
able and doubtful statement the basis for declaring that: 
‘¢ There is no more principle in the whole [protection] 
business than there is ina mock auction ora policy 
drawing.” 

This wholesale charge of dishonesty against all 
protectionists is like ‘‘indicting a whole nation,” which 
only a fool will attempt. It would be just as easy and 
about as true to say: Free trade propagandists are 
English hirelings whose purpose is to disrupt American 
industry. Nobody ought to be expected to believe 
such sweeping and silly stuff. No great political 
movement was ever essentially dishonest, and least of 
all is this true of the American people regarding pro- 
tection. Unfortunately for Mr. Higgins and his like, 
the American people can be trusted to discriminate be- 
tween the prosperity of 1893-1897 and that of 1898- 
IgOI, 





THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics or 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunron’s MaGa- 
z1nE. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
for the ‘* Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored, 


QUESTION BOX 


Proposed Bounty on Cuban Sugar 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I notice you advocate the payment of a 
bounty on Cuban sugar, on the theory that this would 
not injure our home industry. But is it not admitted 
that a reduction of tariff, on Cuban sugar only, would 
not affect the price until the Cubans could drive the 


German sugar out of our market, by greatly increasing 
their own production? All that the Cubans need in 
order to do this is encouragement for their own indus- 
try, and I cannot see what would be the difference 
between the encouragement of a half cent reduction in 
duty and a half cent bounty. With either they could 
in five years supply practically all our demand, and 
leave our beet sugar industry high and dry. 
P. R. G. 


The effect of a bounty, rebate, or reduction of 
duty, would be substantially the same if there were no 
intercepting influences. A reduction of half a cent a 
pound duty on Cuban sugar would go directly to the 
importer, nor is it at all sure that this would be reflected 
through the price back to the planter. A rebate of half 
a cent a pound would be substantially the same thing, 
as that too would go directly to the importer who took 
it out of bond. Asa very large majority of the plant- 


ers in Cuba are poor people, cultivating a few acres 
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only, they are subject to the same kind of ‘‘sharper”’ 
exploitation as the poor, small farmers in the South 
and West, who have to sell their crops long in advance 
of harvesting, to live and raise the crop. Through the 
exorbitant interest charged, and the blood-letting low 
price paid, these people would get little or none of the 
benefit of the reduced tariff or rebate. The large plant- 
ers who make these advances to them, or the sugar 
trust people in this country, or the commission brokers, 
would get it. Under the bounty system they could not 
intercept the half a cent a pound, because that would be 
paid directly to the planter, as was the bounty under 
the McKinley act. But evena part of that might be 
anticipated and squeezed from the poor planter in ad- 
vance, but the squeezing process is more difficult with 
the bounty than with the rebate or reduction of duty. 

This concession to Cuba is not an economic propo- 
sition atall. Itis a case of giving philanthropic or pa- 
ternal aid, and it should be given the most definite 
paternal character. In order to help Cuba to reestab- 
lish her industries the United States is willing to make 
her a present of half acenta pound for all the sugar 
she raises for the next five years, which will probably 
amount to from fifty to seventy-five million dollars. It 
is not an economic bargain but a charitable contribu- 
tion, and as such it should come, not out of any one 
industry, but out of the treasury of the United States, 
and it should not go to the Cubans through speculators 
and usurious money lenders, or exploiting refiners, 
but should go directly to the needy planters for whom 
it is intended. 





The Case of the Boers 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir: In denouncing the Boers as criminals for 
offering any further resistance, do you not overlook the 
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fact that with them there is a principle of nationality at 
stake, just as much as there was with our own fore- 
fathers at the time of the revolution? The Boers are 
not and have not been in any more desperate condition, 
yet, than the Americans were in the year or two of 
Valley Forge times. Our war lasted eight years, while 
this has continued only a little over two. During prac- 
tically all the revolutionary war our national capital, 
New York, was in the enemy’s hands, and most of our 
other large cities and seaports; and Washington’s efforts 
were quite as much guerrilla sallies intended to wear 
out the enemy asthe present resistance of Botha and De 
Wet. Moreover, while the Boers have not as many 
people as we had at the time of the revolution, the 
density of population in proportion to the area of the 
country is considerably greater, and they have had an in- 
dependent government of their own for many years. 
They are not breaking away to set up a new govern- 
ment by revolution, but are simply fighting to preserve 
the nationality they already had. D. W. Jj. 


Oh, no, the case of the Boers is not comparable to 
that of the Americans inthe revolution. The methods 
of warfare, the equipment, the whole conditions in 1902 
are radically different from 1776. Nor are the objects 
of the wars the same. The Americans were struggling 
for the right of democratic or representative govern- 
ment. The Boers opened war on the British to prevent 
democratic representative government in South Africa. 
They are not struggling, nor have they been at any 
time, for greater democracy or greater political free- 
dom, but they opened war to perpetuate an undemo- 
cratic and really oppressive race despotism. 

But it was not the objects of the war for which we 
criticized the Boers, but for their attitude in continuing 
the devastating policy when the possibility of victory is 
absolutely gone. The different conditions of warfare 
make the case of the Boers altogether more hopeless of 
ultimate victory than the American revolution ever 
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was. The handful of Boers in the field are making in- 
dustrial renaissance more difficult and well-nigh im- 
possible, and making the ultimate terms less liberal. 
When there is absolutely no hope of victory and every 
day adds hardship to the friends of the fighters and 
renders liberal terms of settlement less possible, then 
continuance of fighting ceases to be bravery or patriot- 
ism, and becomes a crime, regardless of how the fight- 
ers may view it. Everybody knows, Botha and Kruger 
included, that the present fighting is not to preserve 
the Boer nationality. They knowthey cannotdo it. It 
is simply a desperate recourse to destruction of the op- 
portunities and property of both friend and foe. This 
is justifiable only when there is some possibility of suc- 
cess, but when havoc and destruction are the only re- 
sult there is no justification on either military or politi- 
cal grounds. 


Beet Sugar and Government Policy 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—It seems to me the beet sugar people 
must have a tremendous nerve to ask the government 
to pay a bounty on Cuban sugar and also maintain our 
tariff too. That is draining both the public treasury 
and the pockets of the consumers in order to let the 
Oxnards and a few other interests build up a profitable 
business. It seems as if they could hardly make a 
more unpopular demand or one more sure to defeat 
their own object. M. T. 


There is no particular nerve in this. The beet 
sugar people asked for protection. It is recognized as 
a part of the policy of the country that they should have 
it, and under it they have been induced to invest about 
$26,000,000 in the industry, and are rapidly investing 
more. Paying a bounty on Cuban sugar is simply 
returning to the Cuban planters one-half cent a pound 
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of the tariff collected from them. Where is the nerve? 
If there is any nerve in this at all, it is in the Cubans 
asking for the half a cent. The American beet sugar 
people have no interest in this. They do not ask to 
have the bounty paid, except that they favor a half a 
cent a pound bounty in preference to free sugar. This 
is all; which is only like saying they prefer protection 
to free trade in sugar. This talk about ‘‘draining both 
the public treasury and the pockets of the consumers 
in order to let the Oxnards and a few other interests 
build up a profitable business” is fustian. If we want 
the beet sugar industry developed it has to be protected, 
and that is all that has been done. Moreover, it was 
done on purpose that somebody might build up a prof- 
itable business in sugar. It does not matter whether 
it is the Oxnards or Johnsons. It is the industry that 
we want. If we are to go into the free sugar business 
at all, the true way would be to put all sugar on the 
free list. Then, while the domestic industry would be 
destroyed, the people at least would get the benefit of 
the lower price, but free sugar for Cuba would destroy 
the industry without giving the American consumer 
any advantage in the lower price. 


Practical Working of a Strike Remedy 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I note with interest your suggestion 
that strikes could be prevented by a mutual conference 
system, where every dispute was discussed in advance 
by representatives of all the corporations and labor 
unions in a given district. You say the decisions of 
such a board could be binding on both parties. Very 
true, but how could they be enforced? There could 
be no law behind them, and nothing to hold anybody 
except the opinion of the others, and this would not 


count much against a question of real loss or gain. 
G. W. R. 
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Oh, yes, the moral power of a mutual contract to- 
day in many quarters is much stronger than legal 
power. In Wall street, for instance, a business obliga- 
tion is more binding than a statute. The reason is that 
the subsequent penalty, namely, the danger of being 
excluded from such dealings in the future, is more 
severe than a year in jail would be. Now this is true in 
business relations, and it becomes more true as the 
interests involved are large and complex. To-day any 
large corporation that would break its agreement with 
laborers would lose its reputation for fairness and 
square dealing, which would put it under a ban with 
the public, a position that no large corporation will 
endure for any trifling game. This is equally true of 
unions. The strength of the great unions to-day is 
their moral standing with the public. They can better 
afford to lose a strike than to lose their present grow- 
ing reputation for honor and integrity of contract. 
This is showr by the eagerness with which in the 
machinists’ strike both sides claimed that the other 
broke the agreement. A little experience in frank, 
friendly relation in a mutual organization would soon 
prove so valuable to both sides that neither would 
want to assume the odious responsibility of violating 
the agreement. The ability to enforce the agreement 
would rest on the moral character and personal honor 
of the leadership on both sides, which when once in 
vogue is much more powerful and enduring than statute 
law. 


Civilization for the Filipinos 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—Having read your lecture on ‘‘ The 
President’s Message,’’ I would venture to question what 
I regard as a great mistake. On page 170 you say: 
‘If it has taken our own race a thousand years to be 
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fit for free government, what hope have we of making 
the Filipinos reach that condition in much less time?” 
You forget that our race had no superiors to instruct 
them. They had everything to learn for themselves, 
while the Filipinos have only to be instructed in the 
arts, science and discoveries which our race has been 
thousands of years in making. D. J. H. 


True, the Filipinos have the advantage of the dis- 
coveries that civilization has made, which our ancestors 
had not. That will do much to develop industries, but 
we cannot develop intelligence and race character by 
any such short process as you can introduce new ma- 
chines or mechanical devices. The negroes in the 
South have had the advantage of these, but their prog- 
ress in personal capacity, citizenship and fitness for 
government falls a long way short of keeping pace with 
these improvements. At their present rate of improve- 
ment it will take many generations and probably cen- 
turies before the African race is anywhere near equal 
to the present average American citizen. 

Yes, the progress of the Filipinos, withthe help 
and influence of modern civilization, ought to be much 
faster than our own has been. But if it were twice or 
even four times as fast, it would take them two or three 
centuries to become capable of sustaining democratic 
institutions even as well as we sustain them. From 
the most optimistic aspect, it must be a matter of cen- 
turies before the Filipinos are really capable of credit- 
able self-government under free democratic institutions. 


Demoralization of the Democratic Party 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—Do you suppose there is any future for 
the democratic party in this country? Partisanship 
aside, it seems really a misfortune that there should be 
such an absolute demoralization of all but one great 
political organization in this country. The adminis- 
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tration ought to have a vigorous opposition to keep it 
within bounds, but at present the democracy seems 
utterly without an issue, or leadership, or ideas of any 
kind. S&P. &. 
It is always a misfortune to a nation under repre- 
sentative government to have one of the great parties 
so completely paralyzed as to give the other an easy 
monopoly of power. It would be much better for the 
country and for the statesmanship of the republican 
party to have a strong, sane democratic party. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Cleveland the nation was plunged 
into disaster and the democratic party into disgrace. 
Under the leadership of Bryan, the democratic party was 
converted into a quasi-populist mob that could not be 
recognized by the sane conservative elements of the 
nation, regardless of political theory. It was held to- 
gether by passion and prejudice, and must necessarily 
disintegrate before the serious problems of national 
politics. If the democratic party could be rehabilitated 
with honest statesmanlike leaders, representing some 
intelligible principles in public policy, it would exer- 
cise a wholesome influence upon the nation. Effective 
organized competition is as necessary to wholesome 
politics as to economic industry, but the first condition 
of permanent party power is sane leadership and intel- 


ligent policy. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, and Other American Ad- 
dresses. By Frederic Harrison, M. A. The Macmil- 
lan Company, London and New York. Cloth, gilt top, 
250 pp. $1.75. 

It is always a delight to read Frederic Harrison, 
who is in some respects a unique character. He is the 
leader of the positivists in England; high priest of the 
religion of humanity, and the only surviving represen- 
tative of the positive philosophy who had a personal 
acquaintance with the master, August Comte. Mr. 
Harrison combines the qualities of scholar, historian, 
philosopher and scientist to a degree seldom equalled 
in a public man of any nationality. He is broad enough 
to be thoroughly philosophical; exact enough to be 
scientific, and practical enough to be sane and sensible 
on great questions. He has, in an eminent degree, the 
historic sense so characteristic of the positive philoso- 
pher; he is intensely humane, progressive and demo- 
cratic, but never a disrupting revolutionist. Through 
these qualities he has been in personal touch with all 
the progressive great men of England since the middle 
of the 19th century. 

This book consists of a series of addresses on men 
and institutions in England and this country, every one 
of which isa gem. Among the characters of this coun- 
try, discussed in this collection, are Washington and 
Lincoln. The two chapters on ‘‘The Millenary of King 
Alfred” and ‘‘The Writings of King Alfred” are dis- 
tinct contributions to English history and literature. 
They bring together insmall space a knowledge of the 
life, character and work of Alfred the Great that is 
hardly to be found elsewhere, certainly not in the same 


space and attractive form. The chapter on the Dutch 
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republic is worth many times the price of the whole 
book. While it may contain nothing new, it states the 
case of the rise and struggle, endurance and victory of 
the Dutch in their determination to have self-govern- 
ment in a way to start a thrill of encouragement and 
hope and justification for the struggle for freedom 
against numerical and institutional odds, such that 
the reader, even if a tory monarchist, could hardly re- 
sist. Though one may have read volumes on the Dutch 
republic, he cannot read this chapter without feeling 
that he has got something new, or at least a new and 
inspiring view of its founders and defenders. And 
scarcely less interesting are the chapters on personal 
reminiscences. 

In his most charming and modest manner, Mr. 
Harrison talks about the great men who influenced and 
largely moulded the best that was in the philosophy, 
science and statesmanship the last half of the 19th cen- 


tury, and all from personal intercourse with them. 
This is the more interesting because in many instances 
he frequently found himself in sharp controversy with 
many of them. Of the two Englishmen who he thinks 
‘thave held the widest European reputation,” Darwin 
and Spencer, he says: 


“‘Few men of studious lives have spent so small a part of their 
time in actual reading. The right choice of books, the understanding of 
what they read, has done more for both of these thinkers than the mid- 
night oilconsumed overa library. It is genius, not omnivorous reading, 
which makes the creative thinker. Darwin’s conceptions, which have 
revolutionized the thought of the world, were based on what he saw, on 
reports of competent observers, but mainly on his own marvelous power 
of coordinating disparate facts in the natural world.” 


In this respect he thinks Herbert Spencer even 
more extraordinary than Darwin. He says Huxley 
once told him ‘‘that of all men he had ever known, 
Spencer was supreme in the power to assimilate knowl- 
edge from the brains of competent students. I venture 
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to assert that no thinker of his calibre has wasted so 
little time on mere reading, which should be a warning 
to those who fancy that learning can take the place of 
brains.” 

Speaking of the personality of Darwin he says: 


‘I remember him as the most courteous, simple and retiring of 
men, wholly unconscious, it would seem, of his own vast reputation, and 
of such painful delicacy of bodily frame and of such intense nervous 
sensitiveness, that he could not endure conversation even within his 
family circle for more than a limited time.” 


His brief, reminiscent touch of John Stuart Mill is 
beautiful. Of him he says: ‘No more just, patient 
and generous soul ever adorned our public life.” 

This is undoubtedly as true as it is vivid and com- 
prehensive. Few men ever lived who were at once as 
mild and as firm, as philosophic and as just and as un- 
swervingly devoted to conviction and principle, as John 
Stuart Mill. A single instance in his political career 
illustrates this characteristic. It is needless to say that 
such a character could hardly be expected to succeed in 
practical politics, and hence no wonder that Mill was 
not a success as a member of parliament, but he 
thoroughly believed in the idea of clean political 
methods, and to that end insisted that no man should 
contribute to the expenses of his own election ; insisting 
that a member of parliament or any other elective officer 
was a public servant. He worked for the public and 
the public should elect him at their own expense. Con- 
sistently with this view, when a candidate for parlia- 
ment, he declined to contribute to the expenses of his 
own election but sent £10 toward the election expenses 
of Bradlaw, the iconoclast, in Nottingham. In this he 
committed a double offence: first, in not helping the 
committee of his own district, and second, in contribut- 
ing to that of an atheist. He was not unaware that he 
was encountering a political prejudice in his own con- 
stitutency and a religious prejudice of a whole nation, 
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yet on principle he did it. They warned him it would, 
as it finally did, cost him his seat in parliament. 

Altogether this is a ¢harming book, charmingly 
written, with a delightful historic touch throughout, 
without a single dry page. 


A PRIMER OF POLITICAL Economy. By S. T. 
Wood. Cloth, 143 pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This is truly a primer. The whole book consists 
of a continuous talk on the elementary motives and 
tendency of economic action. It is entirely free from 
all technical terminology. It talks in commonplace 
terms about capital and labor, taxation, buying and 
selling, and banking and money. It is so simple, how- 
ever, that its chief danger is in being unclear from its 
simplicity. All that the author says is clear to the 
reader informed on the subject, but to the beginner it 
would be largely obscure. It explains nothing with 
sufficient thoroughness to make its reading important. 
One might read all that it says on banks, for instance, 
or on gold and silver, but if not informed on the sub- 
ject he would really know little when he got through, 
though this is the most exhaustive chapter in the 
book. 

In his efforts to be elementary the author is some- 
times not entirely correct. For instance, on page 93 
he says: 

‘“‘The holder of a silver certificate, too, though 
entitled to only a silver dollar, can obtain a gold dollar 
on demand.” 

This would give the impression that the holder of 
a silver certificate or a silver dollar can demand from 
somebody a gold dollar in exchange. Now this is not 
true. He can get it by courtesy almost anywhere but 
by right nowhere. Neither the government nor the 
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banks nor anybody else is under any legal obligation 
to give a gold dollar for a silver certificate or for a sil- 
ver dollar. The silver dollar is full legal tender and 
is not legally subject to redemption in anything, 
any more than the gold dollaris. A silver certificate 
can be redeemed in a silver dollar, but not a gold dol- 
lar. It is not a promise to pay but a certificate of 
deposit, and like pawn tickets gives the right to demand 
just what was deposited when it was issued, which isa 
silver dollar, that and nothing else. 

It is a well written little book, but it is not a trea- 
tise and could hardly be used as a text-book. 


SociaAL Laws. By Solon Lauer. Cloth, 257 pages, 
$2.00. Nike Publishing House, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This book is composed of a multitude of short 
essays, averaging scarcely a page in length. They 
touch upon every social, economic and political life and 
all with the air of saying the last word with unmeas- 
ured assurance. The key to which everything is 
pitched is that everything that is is good, that laborers 
are fools, rich men are philosophers, that society is 
nearing the millennium, and those who are not happy 
—it is their own fault. There is no subject in the 
range of human experience which he does not dispose 
of in a page to his complete satisfaction, but, unfortu- 
nately, in too many instances with the obvious mark 
of superficial acquaintance with and often ignorance of 
the subject. 

He applauds imperialism, praises ‘‘trusts,” de- 
nounces labor unions and treats enforced idleness as an 
impossibility. In fact, he writes of prices and wages, 
unions and strikes, industry and government, with the 
assurance of an expert and the evident equipment of a 
novice. 

The object of the author, if he had any besides the 
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desire to make a book, appears to have been to applaud 
the rich and snub the poor, but he has done it with 
such evident unacquaintance with the economic condi- 
tions and forces of society that the rich may well ask 
to be saved from such friends. 





NINTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS FOR THE STATE OF IOWA, 1899-1900. By C.F 
Wennerstrum, commissioner of labor. Paper, 598 pp. 

In his letter of transmittal to the governor Mr. 
Wennerstrum explains the varied character of the 
work of tte bureau and urges the need of more ade- 
quate legislation on labor matters, especially on factory 
conditions. He personally inspected over 400 factories 
and found a great need of better sanitation, protection 
from dangerous machinery,and regulation of child labor. 
Considerable attention was given to the latter subject. 

Beside giving abundant statistics of labor con- 
ditions, the report contains the results of investigations 
of the eight-hour day and its general effect on labor, 
strikes and lockouts, cooperative undertakings, and 
labor unions. 

Papers by Carroll D. Wright and other prominent 
economic writers are also included. 

HANDBOOK OF SANITATION. By George M. Price, 
M.D., Medical Sanitary Inspector, Department of 
Health, New York City, etc. Cloth, 306 pages, with 
index. John Wiley & Sons, New York and London. 

The book before us is evidently intended to make 
more plain the work of municipal sanitation. It gives 
directions regarding plumbing, treats of soils, tells 
about bacteria, explains systems of heating, and has a 
chapter on infectious diseases. A review of New York’s 
tenement house law is given, and methods of disinfec- 
tion are clearly explained. In the hands of intelligent 
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people the book would enable the householder to know 
when sanitary work is properly performed on his prem- 
ises, and possibly equip him to perform certain services 
for himself without seeking the aid of a specialist. ws) 





New Books oF INTEREST 


Pen Pictures from Ruskin. Descriptive passages 
chosen by Caroline Wurtzburg. Crown, 16mo. $1.00, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Prisoners of Russia. By Dr. Benjamin Howard, with 
an introduction by General O. O. Howard. Cloth, 
1zmo. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Doom of Dogma and the Dawn of Truth. By 
Henry Frank. 1I2mo, about $2.50. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


Evolution. By Frank P. Jevons, M.A. 12mo, 301 
pp. $1.00. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M. 
A. Cloth, crown, 8vo, 319 pp., gilt top. $1.50 net, 
by mail, $1.62. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
With photogravure portrait. 


Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution. His Life and 
Work, with Translations of his Writings on Organic 
Evolution. By Alpheus S. Packard, M.D., LL.D. 
Large crown, 8vo. $2.40 net, postage additional. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. Illustrated. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649- 
1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. Vol. III, 
1654-1656. 8vo. $7.00. Longmans, Creen & Co., 
New York. Containing 6 maps. 


Spiritual and Material Attraction. A Conception of 
Unity. By Eugene Del Mar. Cloth, 79 pp. 75 cents. 
Williams Publishing House, Seabreeze, Fla. 


The Education of the American Citizen. By Arthur 
T. Hadley, LL.D., president of Yale University. 
$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

















FROM JANUARY MAGAZINES 


‘‘The great advantages of securing charters would 
be that the unions would havea standing in court; they 
would have a better standing in public estimation, and 
they would be more likely to select the ablest men for 
leaders. As legal persons they could enforce their con- 
tracts against employers, while they would be respon- 
sible for breach of contract on their own part. They 
have been debarred heretofore from appearing in court 
by representatives, and have thus lost a great advan- 
tage which would have been of the utmost importance 
to them. Incorporation, responsibility, and the dignity 
which comes from these answer in large degree the 
questions asked at the beginning of this article—that 
is, it would be wise to fully recognize unions by the 
law, to admit their necessity as labor guides and pro- 
tectors, to conserve their usefulness, to increase their 
responsibility, and to prevent their follies and aggres- 
sions by conferring upon them the privileges enjoyed 
by all business corporations, but with like restrictions 
and regulations.” —CARROLL D. WRIGHT, in ‘‘ Consoli- 
dated Labor;” 7he North American Review. 


‘‘One of the most dramatic invasions of England 
has been that of the Diamond Match Company. This 
American trust has spent years perfecting the most 
remarkable automatic machinery known, which made 
the manufacture, which was formerly very unhealthy 
and dangerous, absolutely safe for the working people. 
They determined to enter the English market and built 
a factory near Liverpool. They found that the girls 
presenting themselves for employment were in the 
most dreadful condition physically—half-starved and 


utterly different from the working women in their 
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American factories. The first thing done was to exam- 
ine the teeth of every applicant. If found defective 
they were filled by the factory dentist, for necrosis 
makes its attack through the teeth. Suitable working 
apparel was furnished them by the works. A lunch 
was prepared to be served in a light and pleasant room 
at midday. In fact, everything to improve the healthy 
cheerfulness, and thereby improve the working effi- 
ciency, of these girls was done in exact imitation of the 
methods followed in the United States. Within two or 
three months the transformation in thecondition of the 
working women was marvelous. They did their work 
in bright, clean quarters, entirely free from bad air or 
phosphoric vapors, and they produced matches at prices 
far below their English competitors, who had clung to 
antiquated methods, old-fashioned machinery, defective 
factories, and an utter lack of care for the health and 
condition of employees. 

‘* As a result of the American competition the Eng- 
lish works were finally obliged to succumb, and have 
been taken over by the American factory. At the 
stockholders’ meeting where this was done the head of 
the Diamond Match Company told the stockholders a 
great many truths, informing them that about every 
piece of machinery in their works when they were 
taken over would be thrown in the scrap heap and that 
the business was badly managed. The stockholders, 
with true English liking for a man who talks straight 
from the shoulder, gladly gave their votes to put the 


industry in the control of competence.”—ULyssEs D. 
Eppy, in The World’s Work. 
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See page 253 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


It is as true of nations as of individuals 
Everybody is that the strong have friends. However 
Friendly Now . : : 

cynical, this observation upon human na- 
ture still holds good, even along with the newer and 
happier fact that the progress of civilization is bringing 
about a larger and larger measure of real friendship 
for the weak, more voluntary help for the oppressed, 
more relief for the suffering, prompted by motives of 
genuine sympathy rather than any hope of selfish ad- 
vantage. This spirit, developing first in the personal 
and social relations of men, has hardly as yet become 
the guiding principle in the dealings between nations, 
and probably will not for many generations. The 
voluntary interference of the United States in behalf of 
Cuba is the most conspicuous case of national altruism 
in history, yet this only points the general trend of 
civilization; it is far from indicating any important 
change in the present-day practice of international 
diplomacy. 

The Spanish war was a revelation to Europe. It 
forced an unwelcome necessity upon the powers—that 
of really having to count with the United States in in- 
ternational affairs in an altogether newsense. Europe 
respected us more, butif anything liked us less. The 
feeling of dislike has grown rather steadily ever since, 
aggravated lately to the boiling point by our rapid 
extension of foreign trade in competition with Euro- 


pean manufacturers and exporters. It is only a few 
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months ago that there was serious talk of a European 
coalition against the United States—some sort of a 
commercial, if not political, possibly looking even to a 
military, combination to resist the ‘‘American peril.” 

In the midst of all this, the seemingly trivial inci- 
dent of the christening of a German imperial yacht, 
now under construction in an American shipyard, 
became the starting point of a complete revolution in 
the European attitude towards this country. If the 
kaiser really foresaw that any concerted anti-American 
action was an idle dream, and sought to ‘‘get in line” 
ahead of everybody else, he made a clever use of the 
undoubted power of social influence and patriotic senti- 
ment to that end, by his request that President Roose- 
velt’s daughter perform the ceremony of christening 
the new yacht. Acceptance of this invitation pleased 
the kaiser so much that he promptly arranged to send 
his brother, Prince Henry, and the imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern to the launching and christening; and 
immediately the general European somersault began. 
The other powers saw at once that if hostility to the 
United States could not be universal the case was hope- 
less; if one was going to be friendly, all must. The 
result has been a highly entertaining scramble, each 
government trying to prove that it and it alone was our 
real friend and saved us from annihilation at the out- 
break of the Spanish war in 1898. 

An official statement of England’s friendliness was 
made by Lord Cranborne, in answer to an inquiry in 
the British parliament, on January 21st. He declared 
that several notes were received by the British govern- 
ment in the spring of 1898, proposing a joint expres- 
sion of remonstrance to the United States govern- 
ment, but that England refused to join any such 
movement beyond a merely colorless note expressing 
the hope that peace could be preserved. 
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This statement at once brought forth ‘unofficial 
explanations” from Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg. 
By common consent, the intervention proposal was 
attributed to the Austrian government, because of its 
family connections with the Spanish throne. But 
French and Russian ‘‘interviews” began to appear, 
intended to show that neither government gave any 
support to the Austrian suggestions. Russia, in fact, 
is represented as having defeated the whole plan by 
refusing to join at the last moment when all the Spanish 
hopes were centered upon the czar. It was left for 
Germany, however, to offer the most definite piece of 
concrete evidence. On February 12th, the German 
government published the text of a dispatch, said to 
have been prepared by Lord Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador to the United States, which was sent from 
Washington by the representatives of England, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Austria and Italy to their 
respective home governments on April 14th, 1898, sug- 
gesting a joint note to be addressed to the United States 
government, declaring in effect that our intervention in 
Cuba could neither be regarded as justifiable nor as 
commanding ‘‘ the support and approval of the civilized 
world.”” Baron von Holleben, the German ambassador, 
in advising his home government of this proposed 
note, cabled also that personally he regarded the 
demonstration ‘‘somewhat coldly.’’ This dispatch was 
placed before the kaiser, who endorsed upon it the 
notation: ‘‘I regard it as completely futile and pur- 
poseless, and therefore prejudicial. I am against this 
step.” 

This has seemed to make Germany’s case good, on 
rather conclusive evidence, so far at least as her govern- 
ment is concerned. The implication, however, that an 
unfriendly note was inspired by Lord Pauncefote 
promptly brought the British government to the de- 
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fence. Lord Cranborne has issued a statement to the 
effect that Lord Pauncefote was acting simply as the 
‘‘dean” of the diplomatic corps at Washington in iniat- 
ing this move, and that whatever opinions he expressed 
at the time ‘‘ were personal to himself, and not pursu- 
ant to instructions from her majesty’s government.” 

At present, about the only certain thing is that the 
dispatch was agreed upon by all the ambassadors, and 
there is no evidence that any of them except Baron von 
Holleben disapproved it in any way. In the larger 
aspect of the case, however, it is equally certain that, 
regardless of diplomatic negotiations, the English press 
and people were practically alone in Europe in constant 
expressions of hearty friendliness to the United States 
in the Spanish war, and it is more than probable that 
the moral effect of this attitude, with its manifest influ- 
ence upon British policy, had more to do with the 
action of continental Europe than all the court negotia- 
tions that took place. 


Our Opportunity, There is alittle moral satisfaction in the 

and spectacle of almost universal sneering 
Responsibility hostility turned into wholesale flatter- 
ing professions of friendship, when it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that the only reason is the astounding progress in 
wealth and power we have made in the last few years. 
But there is a real basis for congratulation in the prom- 
ise this novel situation gives of international peace. The 
United States now holds so great a balance of power 
that the weight of its influence in almost any impor- 
tant complication would practically determine the out- 
come in advance. Not even Russia or England would 
care to throw themselves into any important undertaking 
leading to possible war, if it were known that Ameri- 
can interests were seriously involved on the opposite 
side. This does not mean that it is our mission to in- 
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terfere in foreign politics, or try to become the arbiter 
of international relations, but it does mean that in any 
great question of civilization, where our interests are 
legitimately involved, we are in a position to exercise 
practically a controlling influence on the result, and 
this not by taking up arms but just by the potential 
menace of what American opposition might mean. 
This would practically compel the exhaustion of every 
available peaceful solution before resorting to force. 

It is a magnificent thing for civilization that such a 
tremendous power for good should, in the course of 
societary evolution, pass into the hands of the one great 
nation which stands for free democratic institutions, 
and has reached its present greatness through the per- 
sistent development of its own industrial, social and 
moral civilization. No nation ever had so great a re- 
sponsibility, so imperative an obligation, to hold fast 
and true to these vital principles, in whatever influence 
it may come to exercise upon world policies of the 
future. The danger is that American statesmen will 
not adequately realize that the first condition of holding 
true to these principles in foreign relations is to hold 
true to them at home. To surrender any feature of 
democratic principles in favor of a quasi-monarchical 
type of ‘‘expansion,” or lessen the efforts to build up 
the highest and finest type of free and prosperous 
domestic civilization, as an example and guidance to all 
nations, in favor of a greedy chase after foreign pos- 
sessions, will simply mean reducing the quality of our 
influence in international affairs to the old familiar 
level of militarism, land grabbing and colonization by 
force. Have our publicists and statesmen begun to re- 
alize how vitally the character of our world influence 
in the future is going to be determined by the direc- 
tion we give to our national policies now ? 
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Changing Opinion There is no lack of test points, either in 
on the domestic or foreign policy, affecting this 
Philippines general trend of our national develop- 
ment: for example, the Philippine situation. Regard- 
less of all that has been done there since the Spanish 
war, the problem of the future of the islands is still 
open and undetermined, and includes in its solution the 
immensely larger question of whether the American 
republic is going to keep its footing on the broad basis 
of democratic institutions, or step off into the uncer- 
tain seaof virtual colonization, holding alien dependen- 
cies and ruling them by force, on the strictly imperial 
principle of external authority. Here is a distinct 
parting of the ways, and American statesmanship must 
decide which road to take. 

It is not a question that necessarily involves criti- 
cism of the work of Governor Taft and his commission, 
nor of the army’s efforts to establish peace and extend 
the Taft government throughout the islands. Both the 
civil and the military administrations are undoubtedly 
doing the best they can with the conditions and under 
the instructions and policy they are trying to carry out. 
Nobody whose opinion is of serious importance believes 
that we ought simply to pack up and sail away from the 
islands, leaving them to chaos: yet the larger part of 
the so-called ‘‘expansionist’”’ press, laboring under the 
delusion evidently that it has a monopoly of American 
patriotism, still beats the tom-toms around this bogie, 
representing it as the demand of everybody who does 
not favor permanent annexation of the Philippines. 

As time goes on, and the distressing complications 
in the islands bring to light fresh violations of Ameri- 
can ideas and principles resulting from, probably even 
necessitated by, this new policy of conquest and foreign 
possessions, producing a marked reaction of American 
public opinion against the whole enterprise, it might 
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be supposed that some better justification would be 
offered than this continuous blowing-off of blustering 
indignation about the mythical ‘‘ traitors’”’ who want to 
‘*haul down the flag” and skulk away in a night. 
Public opinion is likely very soon to give notice that if 
the Philippine policy cannot stand on better founda- 
tions than misrepresentation, vituperation, and suppres- 
sion of discussion, it cannot stand at all. 

The utterly un-American tone adopted in defence of 
this new expansion-by-force policy must be regarded 
as a passing rather than permanent phase of public 
discussion ; otherwise it would be fairly disheartening. 
Things that were scarcely hinted at, and then only in 
apologetic fashion, at the close of the Spanish war, 
are now proclaimed from the house-tops. The abomin- 
able doctrine of despotism that ‘‘might makes right” 
is practically affirmed with brazen frankness, not onlyin 
the press, but even on the floorof the senate. ‘‘ Where 
the flag has once gone up it shall never come down,” the 
literal working basis of Russian imperialism, is cheer- 
fully adopted as if it were a fundamental American idea. 
‘‘Right or wrong, the Anglo-Saxon race never lets go 
what it once acquires,” is another modern version of 
Roman empire philosophy. Probably it was also the 
British theory in 1776, but history does not record that 
it was a favorite doctrine with the American patriots of 
that day or that they contributed anything in particular 
to its infallibility either then or in 1812. 

All this simply illustrates how, in drifting into the 
unnatural position of repressing a struggle for national 
independence,- our very political doctrine and public 
thinking unconsciously take on the language and phrase- 
ology of conquest and autocracy. The plain truth is, 
if any public speaker, ten years ago, or even five, had 
undertook to tell an American audience anywhere that 
in less than a decade we should be forcing our rule 
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upon a group of Asiatic islands, with the object of 
annexing them as permanent dependencies, spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars and wasting thousands 
of American lives in the effort, concentrating the popu- 
lation in military camps with the death notice for all 
outside, tolerating slavery under the American flag 
in some of these islands, putting a seal on the public 
press, speech, and even conversation, in a way that 
would make it dangerous to read the Declaration of 
Independence in a public meeting, and perhaps unsafc 
even to teach some parts of American history in the 
schoois, —such a speaker would either have been jeered 
into silence or hooted from the platform. That which 
it is now ‘‘treason’’ to deplore would then have been 
either lunacy or insult to the flag to predict. 

We are far from implying that the present situa- 
tion in the Philippincs is the result of any vicious 
intert, or any conscious effort to undermine our demo- 
cratic institutions. It has grown out of the lack of any 
strong positive leadership, holding us firmly to the 
vital principles of our government. Such leadership 
would have adopted a policy in the Philippines similar 
to that pursued in Cuba, taking charge of the islands as 
an emergency duty, not with any annexation object in 
view, but to aid them develop the capacity for indepen- 
dence at the earliest feasible moment. 

Had such a policy been announced at the outset, 
and our control of affairs exercised in that spirit and 
towards that end, it is more than probable no rebellion 
would have occurred. Whether a declaration by con- 
gress now, in favor of ultimate independence for the 
islands, would bring hostilities to an immediate end is 
somewhat doubtful, because of the Filipino distrust 
and hatred of American authority, born of three years 
of warfare; but it would be the most effective move 
towards peace within our power to make, as the situa- 
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tion now stands. The effect would be much slower 
than if it had come three years ago, but there is every 
reason to believe it would rapidly dissolve the bitterness 
and take the motive out of the present continued 
resistance. 


Schurman’s Address, There is a distinct trend of public 
and the Senate sentiment towards this view, reflected 
Debate in utterances like that of President 
Schurman of Cornell at Boston on January 2oth, 
and reenforced by the news of General Bell's re- 
concentration policy in Batangas province, and the 
remarkable orders of the civil government suppress- 
ing practically all manner of criticism of our policy 
and methods in the islands, either in press, speech 
orconversation. Dr. Schurman’s address before the 
Reform Club went over the history of the Philippine 
situation in considerable detail, including his own first- 
hand knowledge as chairman of the Philippine commis- 
sion, and declared as his present conviction that: ‘‘Any 
decent kind of government of the Filipinos by the 
Filipinos is better than the best possible government of 
the Filipinos by Americans. . . . . The United 
States is the last people in the world to reason any other 
people into political subjection. Against a whole na- 
tion aspiring and struggling to be independent, it is as 
impossible to-day to draw up an indictment as it was 
when Burke repudiated the task in connection with the 
thirteen original colonies.” 

It is not so very long ago that Dr. Schurman was 
being liberally quoted as favoring permanent annexa- 
tion, and described as one of the most competent and 
thoroughly informed authorities on the Philippine situ- 
ation. His patriotism has never been open to discussion ; 
but itis edifying to learn now from General Wheaton, in 
a some what lurid cablegram from Manila, that if Presi- 
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dent Schurman had expressed the above sentiments in 
the islands he would have been promptly locked up. 
Doubtless the same fate would befall Senator Hoar, 
whose great debate with Senator Platt of Connecticut, 
and others, on the Philippine problem has been attract- 
ing the attention of the whole country. 

There is something of a mystery lying just beneath 
the surface of all this. If the utterances of men like 
President Schurman and Senator Hoar are responsible 
for the continuation of the Philippine insurrection, it 
ought to be made clear why the overwhelming defeat of 
Bryan in 1900 did not end it, when the Taft commission 
had confidently predicted that such a defeat would end 
the war within sixty days after the election. Why, also, 
has it become necessary to adopt reconcentration meth- 
ods and rigid censorship of public speech just at the 
time when, according to the testimony Governor Taft has 
been giving before the senate committee, nearly all of the 
archipelago is pacified, civil government in regular 
operation, and the natives ‘‘ enthusiastically” in favor 
of American control? The problem clearly needs a 
little light more directly from the field, where the strug- 
gle is going on. General Chaffee, in chief command in 
the Philippines, hassaid in a recent report that: ‘‘ The 
natives of these islands are all traitors to American 
sovereignty, all have their hearts on independence.”’ 
As Senator Hoar put it, in the conclusion of his reply 
to Senator Platt on February 11th: 

‘**T have learned to trust men, even the greatest and the best men, 
not by what they say but by what they do; and when Governor Taft 
says that the Filipino people do not want independence, and says at 
the same time nobody shall express that desire above his breath, I dis- 
trust the opinion and for evidence of the fact look to the act. When he 
says that the people are enjoying American freedom, and at the same 
time he promulgates a law that makes it a penitentiary offence to read 
the Declaration of Independence on the Fourth of July, I confess Iam 
very little impressed by his judgment and very profoundly impressed by 
his edict.” 
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The question was asked of Senator Tillman, a few 
days ago, whether his sympathies were with the Ameri- 
cans or the Filipinos. The answer, ‘‘ With the Fili- 
pinos,’’ accompanied by the usual amount of Till- 
manesque ranting, evidently served the purpose 
precisely. It enabled the questioner to shout the South 
Carolina senator into the ranks of the traitors, and, by 
intended inference of course, practically everybody 
who favors ultimate Philippine independence. The in- 
cident is of little significance in itself, but suggests by 
contrast with the Tillman outburst the proper and 
patriotic answer that might have been made. Any 
and every loyal American might and ought to sympa- 
thize with the men in the ranks and their dependent 
families, on both sides: the men who, in obedience to 
the soldier’s duty, are obliged to spread misery and 
death and wretched waste over the length and breadth 
of a great archipelago, in needless warfare over a need- 
less issue. And furthermore, every sentiment of Ameri- 
can patriotism might and ought to gather round the 
standard of free, independent, democratic institutions, 
upon which this republic was founded, and which we, 
least of all nations, can afford to deny to any civiliza- 
tion-respecting race, struggling for independence, any- 
where on the face of the earth. 


Setanta Much more gratifying than anything we 
the Danish are doing in the Philipines is the exten- 
West Indies sion of our protective and peace-promot- 
ing influence here in the western hemisphere, within 
the limits of legitimate guardianship as expressed in 
the Monroe doctrine. The policy of safeguarding the 
free growth of democratic institutions in the Americas 
is strictly in line with the principles of our national in- 
stitutions, and has nothing in common with the un- 
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American venture of going half-way round the globe to 
force our government upon an alien, tropical people. 
In the annexation of the Danish West Indies, com- 
prising the islands of St. Thomas, St. John and St. 
Croix, a definite military advantage is secured, of im- 
portance in the event of European aggressions upon 
any American republic, and particularly useful as a 
navai base in defence of the approaches to the Isthmian 
canal. The treaty of cession, under which we pay 
$5,000,000 for the islands, was unanimously approved 
by the senate on February 17th and now awaits only 
the final endorsement of the Danish rigsdag. There is 
every reason to believe that the change of sovereignty is 
thoroughly agreeable to the people of the islands. They 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of it in the late six- 
ties, when the same proposition was under consider- 
ation, and it is reported now from St. Thomas that the 


news of the ratification of the treaty has been received 
with enthusiastic satisfaction. 


The problem of the future of these islands has been 
under discussion, and the subject of many attempted 
schemes for their disposal, for many years, and their 
final transfer to the United States is the natural solu- 
tion of the problem. We were on the point of acquir- 
ing them under Presidents Johnson and Grant, but 
the undertaking was frustrated by various political and 
diplomatic complications. Denmark does not want the 
islands, but we cannot permit them to pass into the 
control of any other European power; on the other 
hand, we can actually utilize them for important mili- 
tary objects; finally, the people of the islands are in 
favor of the change. To take them over, therefore, is 
entirely consistent with the traditional principles of 
American policy in this hemisphere. 
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Work of the Our efforts ni the recent Pan-American 
Pan-American conference, held in the city of Mexico, 
Conference were also strictly in the line of legitimate 


and wholesome American influence in the western 
continents. Although the results were not great, they 
give hopeful promise of something more definite in 
future developments. The conference nearly went to 
pieces over the question of international arbitration, 
because of difficulties between Chili, Peru, and Argen- 
tina, but the troubles were eventually adjusted, and the 
final outcome of the conference is that the countries 
represented have agreed to become signers of the inter- 
national arbitration convention adopted at The Hague 
in 1900. This does not mean compulsory arbitration, 
of course, but it does mean the bringing in of a power- 
ful moral force in support of the arbitration principle, 
and it is within the bounds of reasonable expectation 
that it will exercise a real restraining influence on the 
petty quarrels so frequent among our South African 
neighbors. The influence of the United States ought to 
be constantly exerted in behalf of still stronger guaran- 
tees of international peace, particularly among the 
American republics. This will really contribute some- 
thing to the permanency and success of the democratic 
institutions already established here, and hence to the 
growth of similar tendencies throughout the world. To 
establish the principle and practice of arbitration among 
the American republics would remove the most serious 
drawback, at present, in their free development as 
independent nations. The petty quarrels and wars 
between these little states have frequently been made 
the basis of a demand that the United States ought to 
assume a protectorate, if not quasi-sovereignty, over 
them all. But, if we can throw our influence effectively 
into the development of international arbitration in this 
hemisphere, it will be a far greater service to these 
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countries’ welfare than any interference whatever on 
our part with their national independence. They can 
best develop along their own racial lines, carrying the 
responsibility of self-government and self-maintenance, 
than under any kind of external authority. It is along 
the line of preserving both our own and their best 
opportunities for free national development that we 
shall continue to find our greatest opportunities of ser- 
vice in the cause of civilization and universal peace. 


The treaty just concluded between Eng- 
Anglo-Japanese and and Japan, with special reference to 
Alliance 

the Chinese situation, is a most hopeful 
development in the direction along which the influence 
of the United States government has been exerted ever 
since the Chinese problem took acute form in the boxer 
troubles of 1900. The new alliance represents the first 
serious reaction against Russia’s advance in Manchuria; 
it may be the beginning of a much larger coalition of 
the forces standing opposed to any policy of outright 
partition or exclusive sectional control of Chinese terri- 
tory. This purpose, in fact, is expressly stated in the 
opening paragraph of the treaty, which refers to the 
two governments as ‘‘actuated solely by a desire to 
maintain the status quo and general peace in the extreme 
East, and being, moreover, especially interested in 
maintaining the independence of China and Korea, and 
in securing equal opportunities in those countries for 
the commerce and industry of all nations.”’ 

The inclusion of Korea represents Japan’s specific 
interest in the treaty, the general purport of the con- 
vention being that if either party shall become involved 
in a war in connection with its interests in China or 
Korea, respectively, the other will remain neutral; 
but, if any other power should join in hostilities against 
either of the parties to the treaty, England will go to 
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the assistance of Japan or Japan to the assistance of 
England, as the case may be. The treaty is to last five 
years, but if at the time of its expiration either party 
is engaged in war the treaty shall continue in force 
until peace is concluded. 

Reduced to the concrete, this convention simply 
means that if England should decide to resist by force 
any further Russian monopolizing of Manchuria, or 
Japan should undertake to drive Russian influence out 
of Korea once for all, the other party to the treaty 
would remain neutral, but, if France or any other power 
should join Russia, England and Japan would immedi- 
ately act together. 

One important effect of this is already reported; 
whether upon good authority or not it is impossible to 
say, but the report itself is by no means improbable. 
It should be recalled that in the midst of the Chinese 
troubles in 1900 Russia pledged herself to the powers to 
get out of Manchuria as soon as satisfactory terms of 
evacuation could be concluded with the Chinese govern- 
ment, after the restoration of regular diplomatic rela- 
tions. Itturned out thatthe ‘satisfactory terms” Rus- 
sia had in mind to force upon the Chinese practically 
amounted to no evacuation atall. In brief, the effort has 
been to make China agree that no railroad, mining or 
other concessions should be granted in Manchuria 
except to Russians and Chinese, and that any Chinese 
who obtained concessions must get theirloans of capital 
to carry on the work from the ‘‘ Russo-Chinese Bank,”’ 
which is practically a Russian institution. Our own 
government has-exerted strenuous diplomatic pressure 
against any such agreement, and it is now stated that 
the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese treaty has at least 
caused postponement of any further Russian intrigues 
in that direction. 

If the outcome should be Russia’s withdrawal from 
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Manchuria, or at least such a limitation of Russian con- 
trol as will guarantee the ‘‘open door” and liberal 
rights to foreigners, in all respects the sameas in China 
proper, the new alliance will have proved itself an event 
of the first magnitude in the promotion of western civil- 
izationin the Orient. Japan, though an oriental nation, 
is becoming so thoroughly western in all her methods 
and ideas that this alliance with England, so far from 
being incongruous, is everywhere regarded as perfectly 
natural and consistent. It is the most advanced 
nation of Europe joining hands with the most pro- 
gressive nation of the East, for the promotion of 
similar ends in the great world problems to be settled 
in that quarter of the globe in the next few years. 
The United States, as the great progressive republic of 
the western hemisphere, would be the natural third 
party in such a compact, but it is better that we should 
continue to exert our share of influence as an inde- 
pendent moral force, not as 2 party to military alliances. 
It is ground for genuine satisfaction, however, to know 
that the moral force we have exerted thus far, in behaif 
of the open door and no partition of China, is what has 
really strengthened the hands of the other most ad- 
vanced nations in defence of the same policy, and 
prepared the way for the raising of this new bulwark 
against the Russianizing of Asia. 


The enormous stream of wealth that is 
Recent Carnegie being poured into educational channels 
and Stanford Gifts . . 

in this country is even more remarkable 
than the flood tide of ‘‘trust’’ organization which 
reached itsclimax two or three years ago. Mr. 
Carnegie’s recent gift of $10,000,000 to the United 
States government for a national university of research, 
at Washington, and Mrs. Stanford’s final making over 
of nearly $30,000,000 worth of property to Leland 
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Stanford, Jr., University, stupendous as the donations 
are, have not attracted a fraction of the attention they 
would have done fifteen or twenty years ago, simply 
because we have grown accustomed nowadays to educa- 
tional endowments in figures that would have been 
fairly staggering in the ’70’s or ’80’s. 

So far as concerns Stanford University, the gift of 
$30,000,000 involves nothing new in the general policy 
or ultimate plans of the institution, but merely puts 
into its permanent legal possession an endowment 
which has long been in prospect, but was temporarily 
threatened by litigation over the title to the Southern 
Pacific railway properties. Of course, these securities 
now represent a considerably larger value than they 
would have done if transferred, say, ten years ago. 

The Carnegie gift, however, provides for something 
entirely new. It fills a need long felt for an institution 
of higher research, not to compete with the established 
universities, but in a sense to furnish through its 
research work a source of leadership and guidance for 
all purely instructive work inthecountry. It has been 
arranged that the money will be furnished in various 
securities acceptable to the national government, and 
not in stocks or bonds of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which it was feared might involve the govern- 
ment in embarrassing complications should any pro- 
ceedings against the steel corporation ever be brought 
by the attorney general of the United States. 

In order to carry out the purpose of this gift, the 
‘« Carnegie Institution ” was incorporated at Washington 
on January 4th, in behalf of the government; the 
incorporators being Secretary of State John Hay, 
Justice Edwin D. White of the supreme court, ex- 
President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Supt. Charles D. Walcott of the geological survey, 
ex-Surgeon John S. Billings of the navy, and Labor 
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Commissioner Carroll D. Wright. In explaining the 
objects and plans of the institution Commissioner 
Wright said, in an interview in the New York 77ribune, 
January 11th, 1902: 


‘The Carnegie Institution has been incorporated for the express 
purpose of conducting researches connected with all matters pertaining 
to science, literature and art. There are many scientific subjects on 
which knowledge in this country is meager, and those who wish to util- 
ize it are often obliged to go to European sources. 

“Carnegie Institution will be in a position, when it has thoroughly 
systematized its work, to develop such matters in the United States and 
to bring to this country, if essential, the men and and means for such 
purposes. 

“It is not to be a teaching institution in the common acceptance of 
the term, but one which shall reach to original sources and carry on 
investigations that bid fair to be of the greatest value to the greatest in- 
terests of the country. 

‘*There are very many questions connected with the natural sciences 
and all ether branches of scientific study to which the Carnegie Institu- 
tion can address its work. There arevery grave questions which require 
patient and persistent study—questions which cannot be well taken up 
by individuals or in many cases by academic institutions of learning. 

‘‘Thus the Carnegie Institution has the power to place the keystone 
in the educational arch, and this without interference with existing or- 
ganized effort. The development of matters relating to the industrial 
progress, the condition of the people, and many others, form the broad- 
est fields for the organized work of the new institution.” 


The editor of Appleton’s Annual Cyclo- 
Private Wealth pedia has just stated the total of gifts to 


and Public Good educational and philanthropic objects in 


this country in 1901, counting only gifts of $5,000 and 
upwards, asaggregating $107, 360,000, which is $60, 000, - 
ooo more than in 1900 and $44,000,000 more than in 
1899. 

All this marvelous contribution to the highest and 
best aspects of our civilization is taking place under a 
system of private enterprise, the most thorough and 
probably also the most maligned, inhuman history. It 
is an interesting question just how long we should prob- 
ably have had to wait, if the industries of the country 
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had been in the hands of the government, for congress 
_to appropriate to higher education a fraction of the 
vast amounts now regularly being furnished through 
private channels. It would also be interesting to know 
about how long we should have to wait for a condition 
of political perfection that would accomplish this dis- 
tribution of funds with anything like the present 
advantages of personal knowledge, investigation and 
selection, rather than the wire-pulling method of con- 
gressional appropriations at the instance of the 
political ‘‘lobby.”’ 

Following along the same line a little farther,—even 
if it were possible to get the appropriations with equal 
intelligence and honesty and liberality through con- 
gressional action, it would be interesting to know where 
the funds would come from when there was no further 
field or opportunity for individual enterprise, specialist 
application, resourcefulness and inventiveness. It is 
through the economic improvements, developed by this 
personal enterprise, that these great accumulations of 
surplus wealth have come into existence, along with 
the even larger gains to the public in general. With 
all the industries of the country controlled by the politi- 
cal convention method, and managed on the depart- 
mental bureaucracy plan, there might be enough pro- 
duced for the nation to live on, but according to all 
human experience and ‘‘reasonable expectation’’ we 
should soon reach the point of having no surplus avail- 
able either for new productive experimentation and de- 
velopment of new industries or for educational and 
philanthropic objects, and thereafter come face to face 
with a gradual shrinking up even of the present sources 
of material well-being and comfort for the whole com- 
munity. 
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The following are the latest wholesale 
price quotations, showing comparison 
with previous dates: 


Current Price 
Comparisons 


Feb. 21, Nov. 21, Feb, 21, 

IgOI IgOI 1902 

Flour, Minn. patent. . . . .. . $4.00 $3.75 $3.90 
Wheat, No. 2 red — g 824 88 
Corn, No.2mixed....... 678 68 
Gate, Me. amines. ..0 ce es 463 50 
Ps: 6605 % 4 Bee @ 16.00 16.50 
_ Pee ee eee Ig.00 19.50 
Coffee,Rio No.7. . j 68 54 
Sugar, granulated. ...... 4.90 4.80 
Butter, creamery, extra... .. 23 25 30 
Cheese, State, f. c., small, fancy. 10} 12 
Cotton, middling upland... . 8 813 
fk eee ae ae 3 3t 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls. . . 7.65 .20 
Hides, nativesteers. ...... 13+ 12 
Leather, hemlock. ...... 244 25 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry... 16.00 17.50 
Iron, No. South, foundry. . , 15.00 16.50 
Tin, Straits (1oolbs.). ..... . 27.50 25.00 
Copper, Lake ingot (100lbs.). . . 17.00 12.25 
Lead, domestic(roolbs.).... 374 4.374 4.10 
Tinplate, too lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 4.40 4.35 
Steel rails (ton 2000 lbs.). . .. 28.00 28.00 
Wire nails (Pittsburg). .... 2.30 2.05 


English prices of staple commodities, as given by 
the London Economist, are as follows: 


Feb. 1, Jan. 3, Feb. 7, 
IgOI 1g02 
£ 2 G14 & € 
Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 lbs.). . 5 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240 lbs.) 2 
Copper . =e 
Tin, Straits ( ” - 3s 
Lead, English pig (‘* * } 


5 io — 

8 9+ 

71 3 13:9 

2 5— 
I5 15 II 





3 
Cotton, middling upland (1b.)...— — 57 — 45 
Petroleum (gallon). ... ...— 6 — 6} 





(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 
.217; penny — .o18.) 
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Dun’s Review shows index-number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for February 1 and 
comparison with previous dates, as follows: 


Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 

1892 ~=1898 1899 1900 = IgOT 1902 19g02 
Breadstuffs. . . . $17.700 $13.651 $14.410 $13.486 $15.062 $20.002 $19.505 
7.895 7-516 7.823 8.612 8.592 9.670 9.494 
Dairy and garden 13.180 12.481 10.897 12.580 13.866 15.248 14.384 
Other food. .. 9185 8.251 9.084 9.401 9.418 8.952 8.961 
Clothing . .. . 13.430 14.805 14.257 17.572 16.271 15.547 15.460 
Metals... ..+ 14.665 11.635 12.731 18.112 15.845 15.375 15 494 
Miscellaneous .. 13.767 12.266 12.532 16.413 15.956 16.793 16.278 





Total. . . . .$89.822 $80.605 $81.734 $96.176$95.010 $101.587 $99.576 


Prices of agricultural products at last show a 
slight reaction from the extraordinary high tone of the 
last few months, but there is no indication of a heavy 
decline in any of the five groups. As Dun’s Review 
observes, the most remarkable price phenomenon at 
present is the failure of metals to show more than a 
trivial advance of less than one per cent., even in the 
face of ‘‘unexampled activity at steel mills and iron 
furnaces, and orders already booked assuring full forces 
at work for the next six to nine months. ‘ 
Immediate deliveries of special lines command premi- 
ums, but these transactions are the exception, and 
shipments go forward freely on old orders at regular 
list prices. The present situation is much more pro- 
pitious for continued activity than at the corresponding 
date two years ago, for the very reason that prices 
were then inflated from 30 to 50 per cent. beyond the 
present legitimate position.”’ 
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BY AN AMERICAN IN CHINA 


The United States is now and will continue to be 
a great power in the adjustment and direction of the 
world’s politics. Heretofore we have prided ourselves 
on our ability to avoid international complications and 
foreign wars; but the time has come when we can no 
longer avoid taking part in some of the great political 
problems of the world. 

Our expanding industrial interests, our great accu- 
mulation of capital, that will soon require fields beyond 
our present national lines for operation, the substantial 
moral quality of our people, and our faith in ourselves 
and in our form of government, are all driving us on- 
ward into the problems of nations. If our type of people 
and government is a success, if we have worked out prin- 
ciples of government best suited to the social progress 
and elevation of humanity, an ocean barrier cannot stop 
our advance. 

The decay of the political forces of China and her 
inability to cope with the pressure of other nations 
about her, and the immediate danger of her dismem- 
berment, together with our growing commercial inter- 
ests there, and the fact that we are nearer her shores 
than any other great nation, brings us into the adjust- 
ment of the affairs of China, even against our inclina- 
tions. A casual student even of the Chinese question 
readily discovers that one of two things must happen 
there now: either a reorganization of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, sustained and directed by foreign powers, or 
partition by these powers. 

The poverty, ignorance, superstition and low, 


cheap, animal life of the masses of China are not under- 
214 
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stood nor known, nor can they well be measured by the 
people of the United States. The millions of China 
are fitted well to perpetuate their race and maintain 
themselves in the ignorant and degraded quality of 
their lives. Patriotism is unknown and intense animal 
selfishness is the dominating characteristic of their 
social and political systems. They are fitted by centu- 
ries of political slavery and inculcation of social doc- 
trines of non-resistance, or, as they call it, ‘‘ of submis- 
sion of brute force to intellect and moral suasion,’’ to 
become the most abject slaves. The political methods 
of all the rulers of China to-day, and the perpetuation 
of most of her laws, need only be maintained by any 
new power in order to sustain a system of slavery that 
will make her millions, by whatsoever power controlled, 
a menace to the industrial, social and political civiliza- 
tions of a higher order. 

In industry the cheap man, the low man socially, is 
the one who pulls down the wages of those above him, 
and it is plain that the millions of China trained in 
industry, surrounded by undeveloped natural wealth, 
as great as in any part of the globe, with food products 
cheaper than any, climatic conditions the most favora- 
ble, living in straw or mud huts with mud floors with- 
out furniture; with pigs, geese, ducks, chickens, etc., as 
their room companions, and on a diet that costs about 
two (gold) cents per day, these people, when trained 
to compete with our more highly paid and higher type 
of man, will certainly pull down his standard of living, 
when their products enter side by side in the world’s 
markets. 

China can spare to-day more labor to work for the 
world than any country. Labor is so completely unor- 
ganized, as far as its productiveness is concerned, that 
there are few countries in the world that produce so 
little in proportion to their population and natural 
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resources. Give to China the modern machinery, the 
organizing skill of foreign directors of industry, and a 
political domination behind it such as Russia and France 
combined could give, these millions of virtual slaves 
are sure to become a menace to the free and higher 
civilizations of other nations. 

I know it is argued that the Chinese family or clan 
system will interfere with their economic production, 
and that in handling machinery they are not equal to 
our higher paid help. Both of these things are true in 
a sense; but each is easily overcome. The political 
domination of a despotic power would make short work 
of one, and industrial training would soon remedy the 
other without doing anything to elevate their standard 
of living. Where has the Chinaman been tried under 
proper skilled direction and failed? In the brick tea 
factories in Hankow, in the albumen factories,in the 
cotton and silk mills in Shanghai, and other places, 
under skilled direction, there is a continued improve- 
ment in their productive power. 

The Chinaman has not been a failure in California, 
but on the other hand has displayed great skill and 
ability, which, combined with his inexpensive living, 
makes a serious pressure on labor there in many kinds 
of work. The Chinese are as shrewd merchants as can 
be found anywhere, as is shown by the fact that 
foreigners do not even do the business of providing the 
wants of the foreign population, and foreigners do not 
penetrate into the business of China except through 
the Chinese compradore; but while the Chinaman’s 
skill in trade is perfect he has no capacity for industrial 
or military organization. There is in thisrace a great 
yellow peril; but the elements of danger are not all 
combined in the one race. The lack of patriotism, the 
lack of organizing and directing power in industry and 
war, and their small amount of courage, combined with 
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almost universal superstition, relieves the world of any 
danger in war and industry from the Chinaman alone; 
but these very characteristics which prevent him from 
being a source of military danger, all fit him most com- 
pletely to become the slave of other people, possessing 
the necessary elements of power to make him a truly 
great source of danger to the highest and best of the 
world’s present civilizations. 

Japan has shown marvellous progress in a few 
years, and her onward movement has increased our 
trade and commerce with her, as well as our faith in 
the elevation of inferior races. What is to become of 
her civilization as soon as Russia gets a little stronger 
hold on China? 

China has not the strength in any form, neither 
in the patriotism, courage nor force of character of its 
masses, nor of the leaders, longer to maintain an inde- 
pendent nation. One of two results is now inevitable, 
further delay cannot be maintained, and the United 
States is called upon now to decide which of these two 
will come to pass. Either the integrity of China must 
be maintained, or the partition of it amongst the 
various powers is at hand. 

Whatever policy at present may be announced by 
Russia, it is plain to the most casual observer of her 
progress in Asia that she is laying her plans deep and 
strong to dominate eventually all of China. 

The control of China by any single power is 
clearly detrimental to the future interests and hopes of 
our country in Asia, and more particularly so if that 
power be Russia. “Russia already controls an area equal 
to one-sixth of the earth’s surface. Her population is 
nearly double that of the United States, and is increas- 
ing by permanent birth rate at the rate of over two 
millions per annum, being the most progressive state 
in the civilized world in population. 
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The maintenance of the Chinese race under the 
domination of Russia is the greatest danger to the 
expansion of American trade and commerce. 

What does the interest of the United States require 
should become of China? 

It is our duty now, from the standpoint of enlight- 
ened self-interest, to assist in preserving the liberty of 
China; to join with other powers in maintaining her 
integrity and the open door, and to see to it that there 
is established over China a government that will give 
her freedom of education and religion, of science and 
industry, that will lift from her people the pressure of 
superstition, ignorance, poverty and despotism that are 
holding them down and preventing their true develop- 
ment. 

China as a national power is dead, and her people 
must be resurrected, renovated and sustained by the 
highest and strongest and best of the civilized nations 
of the world. 

With this help a new life can be given to China, 
and her social, industrial, religious and political life 
elevated, until she will become an aid rather than a 
danger to the higher civilizations. Her people will be 
given education that will supplant superstition, provide 
better homes, better food, a cleaner, purer and better 
life in every way; a liberty and culture of thought and 
action that will develop courage and patriotism and fill 
the people with desires for a broader and higher social 
life, and plant within their hearts and minds a greater 
respect for the present and higher hopes for the future. 
Many of her bright sons are longing and hoping for 
this condition to be brought about. Notall of her pro- 
gressive sons have lost their heads, although hundreds 
have been chopped off. 

As a sample of what we may have to contend with 
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in competing with these people let us look at wages in 
China. 

In the interior of China wages are as follows: 

Common help is paid from three to five Mexican dollars per month, 

or a daily average of 100 cash;* skilled mechanics, carpenters, masons, 
etc., per day, 160 cash. In the albumen factory at Hankow women who 
do satisfactory work receive, per day, 100 cash; men, 130 cash; on rail- 
road work, per day, 150 cash, 

Compare these wages with wages in Shanghai, where 
there is free play of industrial forces, and no interfer- 
ence of the Chinese officials with wages: 


Common coolies, per day, 170 cash; carpenters, etc., 240 cash; 
women in cotton mills and silk fillature, 160 cash; machine hands, men, 
per day, 4oo cash; stationary engineers, from 400 to 800 cash. 


In the machine shops and ship docks at Shanghai 
wages are as follows: 
Blacksmiths, from $3.00 to $6.00 Mexican per week; moulders, $3.00 
to $7.00 Mexican per week; boiler makers, from $5.00 to $12.00 Mexican 
per week; fitters, from $5.00 to $14.co Mexican per week. 


Railroad engineers in charge of engines receive 
from thirty to seventy Mexican dollars per month. 

There has been a steady and healthy rise in wages 
in all the treaty ports under arule of no interference 
of government officials. 

Under an enlightened system of education, an hon- 
est government, and a progressive industrial and social 
condition that should be established in China, her civil- 
ization should rise to a point where it would not endan- 
ger the standard of wages of other countries. 

» As an example of the Russian system of treatment 
of labor, the folldwing edicts of the Russian civil ad- 
ministrator may answer: 

‘*Ngao, Imperial Russian controller of the port of Yingk’ou and 
superintendent of customs, etc., hereby issues this proclamation for the 


information of all those connected with oil manufactories in this port. 
I have been informed by the local guild that a certain Wu Wang-tze, in 


*Eight cash equal one Mexican cent. 
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conjunction with others, has influenced all the employees of oil manufac- 
tories, and they have already struck work three days in order to compel 
their employers to increase the wages of the strikers. Now, I find that 
increased wages have already been granted three times to said em- 
ployees, namely, once before the year last; once last year; and again in 
the 5th moon (June-July) of the present year. How is it, then, that I 
find another attempt is being made to compel another increase in the 
wages of these oil manufactory employees ? 

‘* Now, according to the laws of Imperial Russia, the leaders of any 
mvuvement—such as causing a general strike, a stoppage of labor, or 
closing the markets and shops—are sentenced to the same punishment 
as those guilty of rebellion, whilst their followers are also punished very 
severely. I, the superintendent, therefore have, on the one hand, given 
orders for the arrest and punishment of the said Wu Wang-tze, the 
leader of the said strike, and those with him, and now issue the present 
proclamation calling upon a!l employees of oil manufactories to resume 
work to-morrow morning at the latest. Should any one disobey my 
commands, he will be instantly arrested and most severely punished. 
He will then, finally, be banished from the precincts of this port and 
will not be allowed to linger a single moment in Yingk’ou. 

‘*Let all, therefore, carefully obey this proclamation. Do not 
transgress. 

‘**Issued this 27th year of Kuang Hsu, 7th day of the 6th moon 
(27th July, tgor).” 

‘‘ Ngao, Imperial Russian controller of the port of 
Yingk’ou (Newchwang) and superintendent of customs, 
etc., hereby issues the following proclamation for the 
information of all the merchants and people of the 


port: 

‘* As this port has now reverted to the control of the Imperial Rus- 
sian government, all you who have matters in dispute and the like should 
bring your petitions to the superintendent’s or other government offices: 
where redress can be obtained, and cases settled in perfect justice and 
impartiality. 

*“Of late, however, there have been frequent instances of native 
merchants and people who have disputes on hand instead of coming 
straight to the superintendent’s yamen for justice, they pray for assist- 
ance from foreign merchants of other nationalities or go to missionaries, 
plainly showing by such conduct gross ignorance of the fact that mer- 
chants of all nationalities come simply to trade, and nothing else, whilst 
the sole duty of missionaries is to disseminate the tenets of their re- 
spective religious faiths. Each has his duty to do, peculiar to his own 
profession; but none of the above mentioned people possess authority 
to interfere in other people’s affairs, which is the prerogative of the 
Russian imperial government. 
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‘** You people are, therefore, hereby warned that, from this date on- 
wards, whenever you have disputes, no matter what they may be, you 
must come for redress and settlement either to this yamen, or to the 
Judge’s yamen, or to the police station; you are forbidden from again 
appealing for help to foreign merchants or missionaries. By doing so 
you cannot obtain any advantages. but instead you will incur the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities and render yourselves liable to suspicion. 

** If, after the issuance of these presents, there be found any person 
disobeying this proclamation, I will surely punish the delinquent severely 
and will exercise no mercy. ‘Be most careful. Do not say by-and-by 
that you have had no notice.’ A special proclamation.” 


Only by the firm hand of the responsible races, 
says Mr. Benjamin Kidd, can the assurance of unin- 
terrupted progress be conveyed to the undeveloped 
countries. 

The question which the United States is called 
upon to solve now, and the call will be louder and more 
urgent each succeeding year, is: Should we permit Rus- 
sia to enslave China? 

Shall we submit to four hundred millions of slaves, 
being worked with foreign machinery, capital and skill, 
entering into competition with the free and enlightened 
labor of America in the world’s markets, or shall we 
demand that the integrity of China, including Man- 
churia, be maintained? Shall a wise and progressive 
government be established and sustained that will give 
to China a chance to educate and elevate her people and 
develop her industries, keeping open the door free to 
American energy as to all the nations? 

The time is not far distant when American capital 
and American skill will need the opportunity to enter 
the mineral fields of China to establish various manu- 
facturing plants and aid in the general industrial 
progress of the country. Isit wise for us now to sit 
still and allow China to be forced into conceding all 
mining rights in Manchuria to Russia, to be followed 
no doubt by further demands of a similar nature in 
other quarters. 
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Must we allow Russia and France, by investments 
in railroads, to secure exclusive mining and trading 
rights over all of China, dominate the country, en- 
slave the people, annihilate our trade, and exclude us 
from any voice in the future of China? 

In 1896 Russia arranged with China to build what 
is known as the Chinese eastern railways connecting 
the main Siberian railway with the Gulf of Pechili. 

In 1898 Russia arranged a treaty with China by 
which she secured a great naval station at Port Arthur, 
and an open sea terminus for her Siberian railroad at 
Talienwan, where she has spent several millions of 
dollars in an effort to establish a great commercial city. 
Under the cover of a name known as the Belgian 
Syndicate, Russia is building the railroad from Peking to 
Hankow, and has acquired the concession to build from 
Hankow to Canton. She has taken possession of the 
railroad from Newchwang to Shanhaikuan, and from 
there it will be an easy matter to make connections with 
Peking, thus giving her railroad connection from St. 
Petersburg to Peking, and an extension through the 
heart of China to Canton, and if followed as closely 
with her army as in northern China this will give her 
control of all China. 

Russia is borrowing money from France to project 
these railroads in China, and from all appearances they 
are becoming the foundations for Russia’s future great- 
ness in Asia. 

If in four years’ time her railroad projects in North 
China made it possible for her to capture and secure 
in her administration the rich provinces of Manchuria, 
how long will it take her now, with her other lines pro- 
jected and in course of construction, to capture China 
from Peking to Canton? With Russia, army, navy 
and trade follow her railway investments. By her 
railway investments, supported and followed by the flags 
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of her army and navy, she tramples down the trade of 
England, Japan and America. She captures a country 
as rich in trade and future possibilities for investment 
of capital, and creation of wealth, as any on the globe. 

With a trade in Manchuria in 1899 of twenty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-three taels, in 
1890 she takes over to herself entirely the whole of 
Manchuria and collects at Newchwang alone a tax that 
in 1899 amounted to over one million four hundred 
thousand taels, ortwo million and one hundred thousand 
Mexican dollars. 

The imports of the United States into Newchwang 
in 1899 were over six and a half million taels. How 
much will they be in 1906 under the control of Russia, 
with her growing tariff antagonism to America? 

Russia possesses all the natural elements for the 
creation of wealth within her own lines, and has no 
idea of dividing trade in Asia with anyone unless it be 


with France and Germany. 
Russia in control of China eliminates the United 


States from all influence and benefits. 

There is no part of China so well fitted for develop- 
ment of natural resources as Manchuria. It contains 
forests of hardwood, pine and fir; lime, coal, salt and 
iron in immense quantities, and in such close proximity 
to the sea as to make their production and transpor- 
tation to all parts of China and the Pacific a matter of 
the most perfect economy. Russia is already develop- 
ing these coal mines, and in her late treaty efforts with 
China endeavored to secure the exclusive rights to all 
mining and railroad construction in Manchuria. In 
addition to these advantages, there are many gold, 
silver and copper mines in various sections, and all 
these are combined with the most lavish vegetable pro- 
duction, that gives the cheapest and best variety of 
food to be found in the empire. The marvellous 
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diversity of mineral and vegetable productions of Man- 
churia, its splendid climate, vigorous and healthy race 
of fifteen millions of people, make it a most desirable 
acquisition to Russia as an addition to her already 
strong position on the Pacific. 

No one can blame Russia for wanting it and for 
wanting to shut out the trade of England, Japan and 
the United States, but she has as much right totake all 
of China, and drive us entirely out of the country, as 
she has to Manchuria, and, if unopposed, will eventually 
succeed. 

After securing Manchuria she will only be the 
stronger, and can press her further desires from a 
stronger base and with a better prospect for success. 

In Manchuria she can maintain an army and navy 
so strong as to make her further domination of China 
only a question of time. What country can stop her 
progress in China after she has had five years to perfect 
her plans in Manchuria? 

The surrender of this territory now means to her 
the supreme control in China. 

This is a critical period in the foreign relations of 
our country. A failure to act now in a firm way, to 
sustain the integrity and open door to all of China, 
means that we are out of the country for all time, that 
we must retire before the forces of the czar, and that 
his civilization, instead of ours and Great Britain’s, will 
rule in Asia. 











TRUE TEST OF PROSPERITY 


From the point of view of free-trade economics, 
much that appears in GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is rank 
heresy. The address printed in the Lecture Bulletin of 
December 2nd, on ‘‘Our Industrial Foreign Policy,’ 
and recent issues of the Magazine, seem to have been 
sinning grievously in this respect. A gentleman well- 
grounded in the classical doctrine appears to have en- 
countered some recent numbers of these publications, 
and is moved to dispel the fallacy of the protection doc- 
trine. His first impulse was to send the refutation to 
the Mew York Times, but, with the spirit of the true 
missionary, he decided that it was the sinners, not the 
saints, that should be called to repentance, and to con- 
tribute Manchester doctrine to the columns of the 7imes 
would be like carrying coals to Newcastle; but, in the 
pages of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, it would be as the white 
light of truth in the realms of darkness. With this dis- 
interested motive, he induces a subscriber to ask us to 
publish the following document, accompanying the re- 
quest, however, with grave doubts that GUNTON’s could 
afford to introduce its readers to such a conclusive ex- 
posure of protectionist doctrine and statement of the 
obvious truth of free trade. With all the risks involved, 
we print the essay. Here it is: 

‘* Trade in substance always consists of an exchange of goods. Such 
exchange may be by a direct exchange or barter of the goods, or, as is 
commonly the case, it may be made by an exchange of goods for money, 
and the subsequent_application of such money to the purchase or crea- 


tion of other goods. In the latter case the money is merely the medium 
by which the exchange is effected. 

‘The profit or gain from trade consists simply in the increase in the 
value of goods, arising from their greater availability because of change 
of ownership. If the goods received by A are worth more to him than 
the goods given by him to Bin exchange, then he has made a profit to 


that extent by the transaction, and the samerule applies to B. It may, 
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of course, develop that neither party has been benefitted, or, on the 
other hand, only one party may prove to have been benefitted, but in the 
latter case such gain is as likely to be on one side of the transaction as 
on the other. In most cases, however, the profit from trade is mutual, 
and that isthe general purpose of trade, since nobody engages know- 
ingly in a transaction from which he can obtain no benefit. The busi 
ness world is not made that way, and the theory that trade is a sort of 
plundering of one side by the other, while very old, is manifestly absurd. 

‘In regard to the profit derived from such exchange of goods, it is 
wholly immaterial whether such exchange be between citizens of the 
same country or of different countries. The question isin no way one 
of nationality. 

“Of course, if one country, as a whole, receives more goods from 
another than it can offset by exchange of its own products, the balance 
must be paid in money; but money is worth no more than its equivalent 
in goods, and hence the country receiving the money is no more bene- 
fitted by it than it would have been by receipt of goods. Moreover, no 
country can for any considerable time import more goods than it ex- 
ports, as the supply of money necessary to meet the balance would soon 
run short, and the rate of foreign exchange rise, in consequence, to a 
height that would render further imports impracticable. 

‘“‘As the benefit from trade is entirely mutual, the theory that a 
payment for goods, if made in money, is pure profit to the receiver of 
such payment, is quite childlike in its fallaciousness, Excepting in 
form, such payment in no way differs from a payment in goods, and 
this principle is as true of dealings between different countries as be- 
tween people of the same country. The moneyreceived by one country 
from another, to balance its trade with the latter, is merely a payment 
for goods of equal value, and neither party is either richer or poorer 
because the payment is made in that way rather than in goods. 

‘‘Every country, of course, seeks foreign as well as domestic trade; 
but it does so, not because the trade is foreign or domestic, but simply 
because it is trade. 

‘“WittiaM H. WILLIs, 


‘*t15 Broadway, New York City.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Willis’ argument rests 
upon a single proposition: namely, that all trade is for 
mutual gain. Therefore, so long as the trade yields a 
net gain to the contracting parties, it is wholly im- 
material whether it is domestic or foreign, or what kind 
of goods a nation produces, or whether the payment is 
in goods or money. This is good Manchester school 
doctrine, but the fatal objection to it is that it is true 
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only of static society. It neglects all the conditions 
and influences of dynamic society, and hence is out of 
touch with progressive civilization. If it were true 
that the social condition of all people remained the 
same, it would indeed be wholly immaterial whether 
their trade was domestic or foreign, whether they were 
occupied in hewing wood and digging coal, or were 
employed in the diversified manufacturing and artistic 
industries. 

If the only object and effect of industrial life was 
to exchange products to immediate advantage, this 
would be true. But that is only a part of the case. 
Much the more important factor in the problem is the 
prosperity and progress of society. It is now a 
recognized principle in economics and political science 
that human progress depends on industrial and social 
variation; that uniformity and monotony tend to 
stereotyped habits, methods and ideas, while a diversi- 
fication of experience stimulates action and differen- 
tiation of desires, methods and habits, and a progressive 
type of society. 

Mutual gain by exchange of products is an elemen- 
tary factin all society. It may exist under the crudest 
barbarism without contributing in any perceptible 
degree to progress: witness China, India and the most 
backward countries of Europe. Whether trade tends 
to promote progress or to stereotype society depends 
upon the conditions under which it takes place. From 
the point of view of political science and civilization, 
the test of true statesmanship is whether the policy of 
the nation tends to create conditions under which trade 
and industry will tend to greater diversification or to 
a stereotyped uniformity. Whatever tends to stereo- 
type uniformity in economic methods and social habits 
tends to arrest progress and prevent the increase of 
wealth, and whatever tends to diversify industrial meth- 
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ods and social ideas promotes progress and increases 
the wealth and welfare of society. 

There never was, in the history of the human race, 
a purely agricultural nation which came to the front in 
civilization, because the nature of the primitive indus- 
tries prevents the development of the kind of social life 
which stimulates progress and improvement in archi- 
tecture, or sanitation, science and social culture. The 
social life behind the simple industries never furnishes 
a large demand for diversified products. Those who 
live a simple life use few things. Using few things, 
they furnish the smallest opportunity and incentive to 
the use of capital, or the application of science to their 
methods of production and social life. There is noth- 
ing in the doctrine that trade is mutually advantageous 
to alter this for the better in any country. On thecon- 
trary, that doctrine, applied in a purely political /aissez- 
faire way, would doom any nation so situated to per- 
petual backwardness in civilization. It is under such 
conditions that sound economics, political science and 
statesmanship come to the aid of society, by adopting a 
public policy which, through protection to market 
opportunity, shall so alter the conditions of exchange 
as to stimulate industrial diversification. Progress 
demands not merely profitable trade, but that the 
conditions of the profitable trade shall be such as to 
induce better methods and higher types of industrial 
and social life. 

With every step in this direction comes the possi- 
bilities of invention, profitable investment in new 
methods, and hence cheaper wealth, larger incomes, 
higher wages and a superior standard of social life. 
Each individual bargain might not be more profitable 
under the latter than under the former conditions, but 
each bargain would become more numerous, more eco- 
nomical, and conduce more to the prosperity and prog: 
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ress of the nation. Protection, intelligently applied, 
furnishes this opportunity which the home producers 
might never be able to acquire in competition with a 
country already advanced in the methods of manufac- 
ture. If the market is large, the self-interest of the 
domestic capitalist is to use the very best methods and 
machinery that the world affords, even if they have to 
be imported. In the effort thus to supply the domestic 
market new industries are created. The diversification 
of the industries, which soon leads to a diversification 
of social life,has begun. This, in the nature of things, 
soon increases the demand for goods, and in turn the 
increased product and the greater distribution of wealth 
in wages, and so, through these social forces, acting 
upon the economic conditions, the total consumption 
and production per capita of the community is constantly 
multiplied. 

This has been the history of progress for more 
than a thousand years. No country has advanced in 
manufacture and civilization without protecting the 
opportunities of its people to diversify their industries. 
It has not always been done with this idea; it has not 
always been done intelligently and wisely even with 
this idea, but no considerable progress in wealth, power 
and civilization has ever come to any country except 
under influences which create these conditions. The 
United States is perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of this policy, because it has been more generally and 
consistently applied. There is scarcely a manufactu- 
ring industry in this country that could have existed to- 
day if it had always been subject to the J/aissez-faire 
policy which the theory of Mr. Willis represents. We 
should never have been able to manufacture steel rails, 
nor armor plates, nor locomotives, nor factory machin- 
ery, nor tin plate, nor glass, nor pottery, nor hardly any- 
thing really significant, because at any given time it 
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would have been unprofitable to do so under the pres- 
sure of free foreign competition. It is morethan prob- 
able that under those circumstances the prices of all 
manufactured products would have been much higher 
than they are to-day, because the incentive for improve- 
ments in machinery and methods would not have 
arisen. 

In the first place, if the manufacturing industries 
had not been developed in this country, our population 
would have been chiefly engaged in the crude indus- 
tries, and very little of our city life would have been 
developed. A few seaboard cities would have consti- 
tuted the bulk of our urban population; the standard 
of living would have been lower and the consumption 
of products would have been incomparably smaller. 
The demand for railroads would have been very slight 
and, as a market for the great products of civilization, 
we would have been insignificant, just as is the case in 
South America or Russia, or any other country where 
primitive habits prevail. 

Thus, nearly all that the United States has con- 
tributed in the way of wealth production, economic im- 
provements in social life, and political experiment 
would have been practically lostto the world. If Eng- 
land had continued to furnish our manufactures, nobody 
would have furnished what America has contributed. 
But when we adopted the doctrine of a dynamic eco- 
nomic policy instead of the static, and protected the 
American market as an opportunity for the experi- 
mentation and development of economic devices and 
industrial diversification, we created practically a new 
world in economicdevelopment. We not only produced 
steel rails, but we produced them ultimately better 
than, and practically as cheapas, England herself. And 
by our improvements we have enabled England to pro- 
duce them at less than half the price she did when she 
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supplied us. This is true of a multitude of products, 
and is becoming more and more true every year. We 
can now make better engines and cheaper; we can make 
tin plate as good and about as cheap, in fact we can do 
almost everything as well and many things better, pro- 
duce most things as cheap, many of them cheaper, than 
any other country. Indoingall this we have developed 
a new nation wiich has contributed more to human pro- 
gress in the last third of a century than any other 
country, all of which would have been impossible with- 
out the application of the protective principle to the 
opportunity for the dynamic conditions of national life- 
The existence of the industry and its influence upon 
the character of the people is more important to pros- 
perity and progress than the mere profits in the busi- 
ness itself. There may be profits and stereotyped 
barbarism, but diversified industry and social activity 
make profit consistent with progress. 

The real place where progress must begin, and 
from which higher and better attributes must emanate, 
is home growth. Foreign commerce of any significance 
must necessarily be the consequence of domestic expan- 
sion. ‘There never can be any large demand fer capita 
for foreign commerce unless there is a highly diversi- 
fied home consumption, and this can never arise without 
comparatively diversified domestic industry. Simple 
domestic industry always means simple social life and 
meager consumption ; and, vice versa, the nation that seeks 
foreign commerce by neglecting home industry stultifies 
national progress. For instance, suppose this country 
could double or treble its foreign trade by lowering its 
wage rate to foreign conditions (and this is commonly 
advocated); that would destroy home consumption toa 
far greater extent than all the advantage of the foreign 
trade. A reduction of only five cents a day for all who 
work for a living in this country would take over $341,- 
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000,000 out of the national consumption. Now a ten 
per cent. profit on the total exports and imports for 
1901 would only amount to $231,042,857, or about 
$110,000,000 less than the loss froma five-cent-a-day re- 
duction in home earnings. In other words, this reduc- 
tion of five cents a day would entail a loss in American 
consumption and welfare and stimulus to busines 
greater by $110,000,000 than the entire profits at ten 
per cent. on the whole imports and exports of 1901, the 
greatest commercial year in our history. 

This whole idea that because all trade is profitable 
all the conditions of trade are immaterial to progress is 
a negative half truth, and is unscientific as a theory of 
national economics and commerce, because it takes 
account only of the results of trade and neglects the 
causes that make profitable trade possible. Therefore, 
to the extent that it is adopted, it paralyzes statesman- 


ship and stultifies progress. The idea that the balance 
of trade between nations is a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence is another part of this negative theory which Mr. 
Willis thinks much of. He says: 


‘* As the benefit from trade is entirely mutual, the theory that a pay- 
ment for goods, if made in money, is pure profit to the receiver of such 
payment, is quite childlike in its fallaciousness.” 

Indeed it is, and the suggestion that anybody ever 
believed it is juvenile indeed. Nobody of standing 
ever put forward anything so absurd in favor of protec- 
tion. But one is tempted to ask: If the balance of 
trade is of no account, why is it that every country tries 
to procure the balance of trade, and is delighted when 
it gets it, and why do the free traders in this country 
put forth that fact as evidence of our over-mastering 
superiority and proof that we no longer need protec- 
tion? Quite recently the Mew York Times had an 
extended editorial on this point, proclaiming the bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States as the great 
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accomplishment of our progress, and showing that we 
are about to become, if we have not already become, a 
creditor instead of a debtor nation. Even Mr. Willis 
admits that: 

‘*No country can for any considerable time import more goods 
than it exports, as the supply of money necessary to meet the balance 
would soon run short and the rate of foreign exchange rise in con- 
sequence to a height that would render further imports impracti- 
cable.” 


Does he realize what this means? In this he is 
simply saying that when a country has to pay money 
instead of goods for its imports, it is put to the disad- 
vantage of having not only to furnish the money but to 
pay a higher rate of exchange, which means interest on 
the funds to pay. This, he admits, would soon drain a 
country of its money and destroy the profits, and, in- 
deed, diminish the principal employed in such trade; 
or, as he says, ‘‘render further imports impracticable.” 
That is simply another way of saying that the loss would 
soon be so great that it could not be endured. If that 
be true, is it immaterial to a country whether its trade 
balance is for or against it? Moreover, when a nation 
pays for its imports in goods, it has the advantage of 
the industrial and social influence of producing the 
goods, the expenditure of the wages and the profits of 
the industries, whereas, when it has to pay in money, 
it loses all this and pays a rate of exchange besides. 

Mr. Willis is entirely right in saying that all trade 
is between individuals and not between countries, and 
that foreign trade is sought not because it is foreign but 
because it is trade, and because it is profitable. All 
that istrue. But that in no way diminishes the effect 
of the other truth: namely, that the development of 
domestic industries is of vital importance to the pros- 
perity, progress and civilization of the nation. Domes- 
tic and foreign trade may be equally profitable so far 
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as individual bargains are concerned, but their effect 
upon the welfare of the nation will depend very largely 
upon how they affect the character of the domestic 
industries. Therein lies the philosophic importance of 
the protective as against the /atssez-faire theory of pub- 
lic policy. Itis not that protection turns trade away 
from one country toward another, but that by protect- 
ing domestic opportunities it creates new industries and 
new forces and practically new nations. Thus a net 
addition is made to the world’s welfare through the 
development of industries and economic methods that 
could never have come into existence under the /aissez- 
faire policy, which on the other hand would have 
stereotyped the primitive industries and type of social 
life. 





THE INVENTOR’S WORLD OF MARVELS 


GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


When the complete history of invention has been 
written, it will inevitably prove a popular book because 
of the innumerable chapters of a romantic nature that 
must of necessity adorn its pages. The modern word 
invention comes from the Latin invenire, which literally 
translated means to come or stumble upon by chance, 
and the early application of it to denote the accidental 
discoveries of useful contrivances was _ peculiarly 
apropos. 

Invention was not an art or science in the days of 
the early discoverers of laws and principles that have 
since revolutionized the material world, and the so- 
called inventions were all accidental or fortuitous in 
their origin. The professional inventor of to-day 
applies himself to the study of certain mechanical laws 
and necessities for the avowed purpose of discovering 
or inventing something new that will simplify old 
methods of labor and production, and the products of 
his inventive mind have less of the accidental about 
them than was formerly the case. Invention has to a 
certain extent become a legitimate profession, and it is 
a science or art that requires the cooperation of a mind 
peculiarly endowed with rare qualities and the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages. 

There are purely fortuitous discoveries and inven- 
tions to-day, and some of them are of the greatest im- 
portance in the material world; but the great bulk of 
the inventions come from the laboratories and machine 
shops, where trained inventive minds daily apply them- 
selves to the task before them. Intelligent experi- 


ments along certain lines are constantly being pursued 
235 
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by the world’s brightest minds, and the ends which 
they have in view are generally pretty clearly foreseen. 
Accidental discoveries will often be made while in pur- 
suit of a particular idea or invention, and these may be 
set down as among the fortuitous inventions of the 
present age. 

Prior to the present century of material progress 
and invention the great discoveries were nearly all the 
products of chance observation. The story of the boy 
watching the steam forcing up the lid of a cooking 
vessel, which suggested to him the power of steam, and 
the account of Newton establishing the existence of 
gravitation through the falling of an apple, are fami- 
liar popular illustrations of how the great discoveries 
of the past were made in an accidental manner. Fara- 
day, the great scientist and inventor, himself confessed 
that the fortuitous discovery made by rubbing a piece 


of amber released ‘‘an invisible agent which has done 
for mankind far more wonderful things than the genie 
of Aladdin did or could have done for him.”” The dis- 
coverer of gunpowder was as much startled by what he 
had done as the world which soon heard of it. A 


child actually first discovered the magnifying power of 
two lenses placed at certain distances apart, and its 
father, being an optician, took the suggestion up and 
produced the first telescope out of a tube of pasteboard. 
The manufacture of leaden shot by dropping molten 
lead from a high altitude was discovered by chance, 
and Arkwright obtained his idea of spinning by rollers 
by chance observation. 

The list of ancient discoveries and inventions pro- 
duced fortuitously could be extended indefinitely, and 
even those of modern times produced accidentally 
would make a formidable list. But most of these latter 
were also directly attributable to the genius and hard 
work of the inventors. Thus Professor Roéntgen would 
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never have discovered his marvelous X-rays had he not 
been experimenting in a dark room with a Crooke’s 
vacuum tube. Neither would Edison have invented the 
phonograph had he not experimented over and over 
again with the telephone, which one day acci- 
dentally set him thinking when the vibration of his 
voice had sent the fine steel point of the mouthpiece 
into his finger. 

The modern inventor and discoverer of new laws 
of the material and mechanical world is a man who 
pursues his profession with the same steadfast purpose 
that a physician or lawyer devotes to his calling. The 
day of the purely fortuitous invention has mostly passed. 
Even the inventor of the small things which amuse or 
supply a long-felt want is usually one who has devoted 
years to the study and experiment of certain lines of 
work. The inventor of the simple puzzle called ‘‘ pigs 
in clover,"’ which had a remarkable run and netted a 
small fortune to its discoverer, spent nearly a lifetime 
in making popular games and puzzles before he hit 
upon the thing that made his reputation. He wasa 
genius in this particular line, and he applied himself 
assiduously to the invention of new games and toys. 
Sam Lloyd, according to his own account, studied me- 
chanics in all its branches, and, while gifted with cer- 
tain ingenuity which enabled him to see patentable 
ideas, he pursued his studies as steadily and persistently 
as if he were working out a mathematical demonstration. 

Modern inventing has become a profitable and 
lucrative profession for those who have the inventive 
faculty and the willingness to pursue it as others doa 
business or practice. The world owes much to the in- 
ventors of the age, but if our life and method of living 
have been revolutionized and improved by their ideas 
their rewards have been ample. The successful owner 
of a popular patent receives remunerations that are 
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almost princely. Some of the ideas seem ludicrously 
out of all proportion to the money reward given, but 
there is usually a law of compensation in all things. 

The inventors of important machinery and labor-sav- 
ing devices that have been only poorly rewarded in money 
have died with a reputation that will forever cling 
about their names, while the discoverers of some of the 
little useful articles that have made hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for them are unknown to the mass of 
readers. The inventor of the metal shoe-button fastener, 
which does away with the old slow method of sewing 
the buttons on by hand, made an enormous fortune 
from his patent, and the inventor of the wooden shoe- 
peg made half a million dollars. The invention of the 
suspender garter was sold outright for $50,000, and the 
discoverer of the glass lemon squeezer received about 
the same sum for his idea. The ball and socket glove 
fastener is often quoted to show the large fortunes that 
are sometimes found in small inventions. The inventor 
of this patent is said to have received in royalties nearly 
a million dollars, and the discoverer of the double ball 
clasp for pocket-books and bags has reaped nearly as 
large a fortune, The automatic inkstand has paid its 
inventor over $200,000 in the short time since its intro- 
duction, and the invention of the modern automatic tin- 
can openers brought an independent fortune to its 
fortunate discoverer. The inventor of such a simple 
thing as the modern shipping tag, with its patent ring 
for preventing the string from tearing out, received 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The little brass 
paper clip fastener, the improved safety pin, the rubber 
pencil tip, the hook and eye, with a hump to prevent 
slipping, the automatic lock and brake, the bicycle 
whistle and bell, and scores of other inventions of a 
similar nature, have rewarded their discoverers amply 
in the coin of the realm. 
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Although many of these apparently simple inven- 
tions were discovered by chance, most of the inventors 
were either long associated with the work in hand, or 
had come to realize the necessity of some such inven- 
tion to save time and labor. Necessity is the mother of 
invention, to-day as always. The idea that fortuitous 
inventions have formed a prominent part in the world’s 
industrial and material development has induced some 
to attempt the invention of useful articles without any 
previous experience or preparation. They have trusted 
to blind chance, and have failed. Accidental discoveries 
cannot be taken in the literal sense, for very few 
indeed have ever been the product of an untrained and 
unobserving mind. A mechanic who has spent half a 
lifetime in one department of human endeavor may see 
the great need of a simple invention to save time or 
labor in his work. Year by year his mind dwells at 
intervals upon the subject, and one day an idea flashes 
upon his mind or a simple accident suggests the way of 
inventing what is needed. Such an accidental inven- 
tion is really the result of years of study and observa- 
tion, and it is thus that many of the simple inventions 
have come into existence. 

The great inventors of the world, who hold a fore- 
most position in popular estimate because of the wide- 
spread effect of their patented ideas in revolutionizing 
industries and modern life, have not always been as 
freely and amply rewarded in money as their bene- 
factions to the race justified. Many of the early ones 
died comparatively poor, and others spent the sums 
they received in royalties in making new experiments. 
The pecuniary rewards had little effect upon them, for 
they were laboring in a field of thought and discovery 
for the love of the work, and the money considerations 
were only the incidentals of their life. The improve- 
ment of the patent laws, both in this country and in 
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England, has made it possible for a great inventor to 
reap a fortune from his patents, while at the same time 
laboring in the interests of humanity. Consequently 
few, if any, of the modern inventors of note have failed 
to receive just returns for their discoveries. Had 
Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph, been born 
a generation later, he would have made far more money 
from his great discovery. Honors simply poured upon 
him in time, but he never realized the independent 
fortunes from his inventions that subsequent laborers 
in his field did. 

As instances of the pecuniary rewards bestowed 
upon great inventors in modern times mention should 
be made of Edison, Tesla, Bell, Thomson, McCormick, 
Corliss, Colt, Howe, and others. Elias Howe, the in- 
ventor of the sewing machine, which has lightened the 
burdens of the world more than can be expressed in 
figures, realized fully $2,000,000 from his patent. But 
it was only after years of hard struggle to get his patent 
on the market, and then after a decade in fighting in- 
fringers in the courts, that he received the actual reward 
of his labors. Alexander Graham Bell, whose name is 
so closely associated with the Bell telephone and mul- 
tiple telegraphy, made several millions from his numer- 
ous patents. Cyrus Hall McCormick, the inventor of 
the reaping machine, left an enormous estate at his 
death in 1884. It was estimated in 1859 that his inven- 
tion saved the country at least $55,000,000 per annum, 
and in view of this no one can begrudge him the ten 
odd millions of profits he made as the result of his 
reaper. George Henry Corliss, the inventor of the 
famous Corliss engine, which revolutionized the con- 
struction of the engine and saved enough fuel to more 
than double the capacity of any machine, amassed an 
immense fortune, variously estimated at $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. Samuel Colt, of the Colt revolver fame, 
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which it has been said paved the way for the easy conquest 
of Mexico by the American soldiers, realized an ample 
fortune from his invention, and died in 1862 a very rich 
man. Hayward A. Harvey, the inventor of the Har- 
veyized steel armor plate process, brought fame and 
honor to his country by his invention, and even to-day 
the Harveyized steel armor plates stand without a peer. 
Mr. Harvey died in 1893, the possessor of a fortune that 
placed him in the millionaire class, and his patents are 
still accumulating money for his heirs. 

There is a group of three living inventors to-day 
whose names are household words, and whose inven- 
tions are accumulating fortunes for them every year. 
Thomas Alva Edison is probably the best known, and 
there stands to his credit such important inventions as 
the phonograph, duplex and quadruplex telegraphy, the 
carbon transmitter telephone, the incandescent lamp, 
the electric railroad, the electrophone, the motograph, 
the megaphone, the phonoplex telegraph, the electric 
pen, the kinetograph, the magnetic ore separator, the 
fluoroscope, the new vacuum light, and numerous others. 
One does not wonder, with so many important dis- 
coveries to his credit, that Mr. Edison counts his for- 
tune in the seven figures. He is probably the most im- 
portant inventor of the century in the matter of revo- 
lutionizing industries by his inventions. A second 
member of this group, who is hardly less generally 
known, is the tall, thin Austrian, who has come to live 
in our midst to work out problems that scientists all 
over the world dared not touch. Nikola Tesla is not a 
past but a present and future star in the firmament of 
inventors, and from his laboratories come now and then 
the hint of wonders that his brain has conceived and 
his hand wrought out in material form. Tesla is a true 
inventor of the old school, laboring for the love of his 
work and careless of the pecuniary rewards, but these 
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latter are flowing in upon him at arate that must be 
extremely gratifying. It is said that if he would de- 
vote his inventive genius to the discovery and manu- 
facturing of articles of general industrial use he could 
amass several millions in a few years, but he prefers to 
labor in his own way, working out intricate problems 
of electricity that may never return him much pecuniary 
reward. 

Elihu Thomson, the third member of this group of 
modern living inventors, was associated with Professor 
Edwin J. Houston for many years, and their combined 
inventions of electric dynamos were put into practical 
working use under the company’s name of Thomson- 
Houston electric works. He was the inventor of elec- 
tric welding and brazing, and his experiments with 
alternate current induction, and his application of the 
air blast to switches and commutators for blowing away 
destructive arcs, have won for him world-wide renown 
and a great fortune. Westinghouse, the inventor of the 
air-brake which bears his name, should be included in 
the list of latter-day inventors who reaped immense 
fortunes from the direct application of their genius. 





IS CUBA “STARVING”? 


Is Cuba ‘‘starving’’? Is the island on the ragged 
edge of bankruptcy, ready to topple into ruin and starva- 
tion if the United States government does not at once 
grant liberal tariff gratuities, regardless of domestic in- 
terests? This is what a suddenly-recruited army of 
political philanthropists, in an equally sudden spasm 
of tender sympathy, are asking us to believe, but the 
concealed purpose grows plainer the longer the sugar 
trust and free trade experts figure. 

The first and most vociferous cry has been that we 
are under everlasting obligations to help Cuba. To 
this end our own commercial policies must be ignored. 
Now we are being exhorted to give Cuba free trade for 
an additional reason, to keep her from spending her 
money in the European markets. To bolster up this 
position more figures are exhibited. We are told that 
last year Cuba’s exports amounted in value to $75,000,- 
ooo, that she purchased foreign goods valued at $66,- 
000,000, and that only $28,000,000 worth of these goods 
came from the United States. Further figuring may 
let in a little more light on the subject. According to 
the figures given, Cuba sold $9,000,000 more goods last 
year than she bought. In other words, in spite of her 
calamitous condition, the balance of trade was in her 
favor. A situation like that is not usually considered 
a foretaste of bankruptcy. 

Still more evidence along this line comes to light 
in the report of the hearings before the waysand means 
committee for January 15 and 16, 1902. Mr. Edwin F. 
Atkins is a genuine Bostonian, but he is also a sugar 
planter in Cuba to the extent of owning about 14,000 
acres, and is a partner of Mr. Havemeyer. Mr. Atkins 


told the committee (page 21 of the report) that: ‘‘ The 
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small landed proprietor is generally uneducated and has 
a family around him there, and he lives the life of a 
gentleman of ease.’? Of these small landed proprietors 
there are several thousand in the island. 

Mr. Miguel Mendoza is a sugar planter of Havana. 
On page 66 of the report referred to, Mr. Mendoza 
throws some light on the industrial situation in the 
island. He started out quite glibly, picturing a future 
condition of starvation for the people if relief were not 
furnished by way of a tariff concession on the part of 
the United States, but under examination declared that 
the laboring class in Cuba is all employed, and that 
there is ‘‘ plenty of work for the workingmen in Cuba 
to-day.” Returning to the testimony of Mr. Atkins, it 
appears by his admission that the price of sugar is now 
more than it was before the war, the present price being 
nearly four cents a hundred more than it was in 1896. 

Mr. Louis V. Place is a Cuban commission mer- 
chant from Havana, who appeared before the com- 
mittee. He told the committee that the employment 
of labor is now such that any increase in activity on 
the sugar plantations would make an importation of 
laborers necessary, and in reply to a question said that 
the extra laborers would be brought from Spain or the 
Canaries! The interesting dialogue with Mr. Place 
will be found on page 97 of the report. 

With labor employed up to the limit, with the bal- 
ance of trade in her favor, with a large population 
classed as ‘‘gentlemen of ease,” it would appear that 
Cuba, without free access to American markets, is in no 
immediate danger of financial collapse. In fact, it is 
daily becoming more obvious that most of the uproar 
over Cuba springs from a purely mercenary motive. 
Our friend Mr. Atkins, who admitted that he made 
money in Cuba last year, thinks free trade would give 
the Cuban planters a chance to compete with the sugar 
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producers anywhere. Therein lies the real object these 
people are seeking, and for which they are flooding the 
country with special literature at great expense. By 
playing the sympathetic role, the American owners of 
Cuban plantations and American refiners of imported 
raw sugar are working for special tariff concessions 
which will make it immensely profitable for them to in- 
vest capital in Cuba and use cheap Cuban labor to sup- 
ply the American sugar market. 

This fact ought to be fully recognized in whatever 
action istaken onthe matter. The fundamental princi- 
ple of a protective policy is to make it economically 
advantageous to use American labor at American wages 
here in the United States, by securing the American 
market to the products of this kind of industrial enter- 
prise. It is a complete reversal of the protective 
principle, a step beyond free trade even, to offer Ameri- 
can capital special and discriminating inducements to 
go outside the United States, employ non-American 
labor at un-American wages, and ship the products into 
this country to the destruction of a really American 
competing industry. 

It may be advisable to grant some concessions to 
Cuba, for the sake of those who really need it, despite 
these unblushing, hypocritical exaggerations of the 
general conditions inthe island. The case ought to be 
clearly understood in advance, however, for exactly 
what it is worth. Whatever is granted should be so 
limited, both in amount of concession and time of 
duration, as to preserve the opportunities and encourage 
the possibilities of American capital, labor and agricul- 
ture in the American sugar industry; and in no case 
offer a premium to American capitalists to supplant a 
wholesome, civilized American industry with the meth- 
ods and wages of semi-barbarism. 





DODGING THE CHILD LABOR ISSUE 


The public always has a certain respect for honest 
error; but to pose as one thing and practice another 
involves a multitude of difficulties. It necessitates an 
embarrassing amount of explanation to square conduct 
with professions. Honesty is not only the best policy, 
but it is easier, besides often saving one from appearing 
absurd and sometimes silly. The Manufacturers’ Record 
seems to be going through a period of this wasteful ex- 
perimentation. It thinks it is defending the interests 
of southern manufacturers by helping to prevent the 
forces of civilization from reaching the factory opera- 
tives in southern mills. It has not the moral courage 
frankly to announce and defend the policy of opposing 
shortening of the working day, or fixing an age limit 
below which children shall not work in the factories. 
It makes great pretense of being the friend of the 
operatives, but fumes against and showers abuse upon 
those who really try to accomplish any practical im- 
provement in their condition. Butin trying to perform 
this difficult task it constantly encounters a peck of 
trouble. In trying to square its conduct with its pre- 
tensions, it finds it necessary to perform a most awk- 
ward and laborious amount of evasive dodging. 

Some two years ago the editor of GUNTON’s MaGa- 
ZINE made a tour through the cotton mill sections of the 
South to investigate the industrial conditions there, 
both of capital and of labor. He found children as 
young as seven years of age working eleven and twelve 
hours a day, and in some instances working nights. 
There was absolutely no specified age limit at which 
these babies should commence work in the factories, 
no provision for education; in short, there was no legal 


limit whatever to the tender age at which children 
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could be driven into the factories or to the number of 
hours a day they should be required to work. This is 
so utterly at variance with all the experience and in- 
stinct of civilization, and so unlike the practice of any 
other manufacturing community in the world, that we 
ventured to call attention to it, and suggested that in 
respect to the minimum age of working children, and 
the hours of labor in the factories, the South should get 
in line with civilization, and at least be as humane and 
progressive as Russia. We called attention to the fact 
that the South is the only place in the civilized world 
where the factory operatives, and especially little chil- 
dren, are afforded no protection by the state against the 
unlimited exactions of the factory corporations. We 
suggested that, for economic as well as moral reasons, 
there should be some approximate uniformity in these 
respects in the different states in this country, such 
substantial uniformity already existing in all the states 
outside the South. 

Of course this was a mortal offense, and the M/anu- 
facturers’ Record fairly sputtered in its rage. It didnot, 
however, defend the employment of babies and an 
unlimited working day. It had not the moral courage 
to do that. But it fell to abusing the editor of 
GUNTON’s MAGAZINE for being a northerner, and then 
rehearsed the hardships of reconstruction, and delivered 
a panegyric on the lost cause, and ended up with the 
sublime charge that this was a part of the scheme of 
New England to ruin the South. Being entirely 
indifferent to the personal attacks, we suggested that 
‘«The abuse of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is of no moment 
whatever,” but ‘‘the question is, are the leaders of 
public opinion and public policy in the South for or 
against the ten-hour working day, age limit, and educa- 
tional opportunity for factory children? If they are 
for this, they will have the cooperation of the public 
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sentiment, and press, and leaders of public opinion 
throughout the country in instituting these reforms in 
their own way. But, if they insist upon opposing 
these propositions on the ground of northern inter- 
ference, the world will believe, and very properly, that 
their reason is mere subterfuge, and that they are 
simply appealing to sectional prejudice to cover their 
real antagonism in the normal progress and improve- 
ment in the condition of the operatives in the southern 
states.” 

In a subsequent issue, which has just come to our 
notice, the Manufacturers’ Record returned to the sub- 
ject, quoting the first four lines of the above. In 
reply it says: ‘‘This is a piece of impertinence, 
inexcusable except in the case of GUNTON’s.” We 
appreciate the exception and shall continue to exercise 
the privilege. It then indulgesin more personal abuse, 
which need not be repeated; and by way of answer 
to the quoted question it cites a recent article in the 
William and Mary College Quarterly, setting forth that 
the movement for the abolition of slavery began in the 
South. 

Just what this has to do with the working of babies in 
the factories of South Carolina is difficult tosee, except it 
may show that the attitude of the South toward the abo- 
lition of slavery was very similar to its present attitude 
towards limiting the age and working hours of factory 
children. Whatever Virginia and other southern 
states did in 1826 to favor the anti-slavery movement, 
everybody knows that in 1861 they plunged into war 
to protect and perpetuate slavery. It is equally 
obvious that, however pretendedly anxious the Manu- 
facturers’ Record and the southern corporations are to 
have child labor restricted within the reasonable limits 
recognized in other civilized communities, they are 
opposing all the efforts made in that direction. Per- 
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haps it was to establish this similarity between the anti- 
slavery movement and the short-hour movement in the 
South that the long quotation from the William and 
Mary College Quarterly was given. This is the nearest 
the Record comes to answering the question it copied 
from these pages, and it closes its article with some ill- 
natured remarks about half-thinking theorists and wily 
demagogues interfering with the labor question in the 
South. 

Is it not painful to watch such evasive wriggling 
and dodging of an important public question? The 
Record does not dare honestly declare its purpose on 

is subject, and frankly say that it is opposed to fixing 
a limit to the age and hours of labor of factory children. 
It wants to be thought to be in favor of this policy, 
which humanity, decency and civilization demand, 
while persistently working against it in all the insidious 
ways that the uncandid employ. Butin the long run 
ingenuity can be distinguished from honesty, and the 
real object of action cannot be permanently disguised 
by evasive pretense. Public opinion in the South, 
created by the efforts of trade unions and women’s 
clubs, and the common sentiment for humanity and 
social decency, is making its demand for legislative 
treatment on this subject, especially in regard to the 
employment of children; and this demand, despite the 
influence to the contrary of journals like the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, is reaching the legislatures, and the 
manufacturers are beginning to see that what they have 
refused to grant as corporations voluntarily is likely 
very soon to come in spite of them through legislation. 

This fear has led the textile manufacturers of 
Greenville, South Carolina, to prepare a statement on 
the subject for the legislature. In this statement they 
admit the ‘‘unfortunate result of the employment of 
children of tender years,” but plead as an excuse that 
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‘it is necessary to support the families,’’ and in proof 
of their good intentions they set forth that ‘‘They 
encouraged the attendance of children at school, they 
have aided in the establishment or have established and 
maintained churches and Sunday schools.’’ As if that 
were anything to the point. There were churches and 
Sunday schools when all the laborers were slaves. 
What the operatives want, and what civilization de- 
mands, is that the little children should have an oppor- 
tunity to attend week day schools. The first step 
towards giving the children any benefit of schools, 
week day or Sunday, is to keep them out of the fac- 
tories, at least until they are 12 or 14 years of age. 
Then these manufacturers ‘‘ point with pride” to the 
fact that the percentage of illiteracy is no greater in 
factory villages than in other villages in the state. 
Probably not, since that would be well-nigh impossible. 
After a good deal of this sort of quibbling, with no par- 
ticular application to the actual conditions of factory 
labor, this statement says: ‘‘It is to be regretted that 
the agitation for legislation upon this subject is coming 
to a large extent from labor unions. . .. We 
would see with regret the passage of any legislation 
which would apparently be a recognition of labor 
unions within the state.”’ 

Now all this fencing and circumlocution to avoid 
directly facing the problem of establishing a humane 
and civilized working day for the factories is futile. It 
is useless to cry out against labor unions or against out- 
side interference, or northern malice. It is simply a 
problem of modern treatment of factory labor. If the 
manufacturers of the South insist upon resisting this 
movement towards a rational working day and educa- 
tional opportunity for factory children, it will repeat its 
experience of slavery in another form. Civilization 
will not much longer tolerate in any community a I2- 
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hour work day and seven-year-old babies in the fac- 
tories. No state rights, no corporation rights, and no 
sectional prejudice will suffice to perpetuate that system. 
If the employers in the South insist upon this policy 
they will simply find themselves flooded with the worst 
form of trade unionism. They are already beginning 
to feel it. Trade unions are cruel and violent, or intel- 
ligent and reasonable, according to the conditions in 
which they exist, and the standard of treatment they 
receive. Unless the corporations deal with this ques- 
tion voluntarily, or the legislatures deal with it through 
legal enactment, nothing can prevent a severe agitation 
by labor unions, probably under arbitrary leadership. 

If the South wants to solve this problem in its own 
way without a national public sentiment being brought 
to bear upon it,.or without a drastic experience with 
trade unionism or arbitrary populistic legislation, there 
is but one thing to do: namely, voluntarily arrange 
throughout its factory system a work day, age and 
educational regulations for children similar to the other 
states in the union, or at least as liberal as Russia. 

In the land of the czar, children under 12 years of 
age cannot be employed in any industrial establish- 
ment, and between the ages of 12 and 15 they may not 
be employed more than 6 hours out of 24, nor more 
than 4 hours continuously. Even in Italy, which does 
the least for factory children of any country in Europe, 
the employment of minors under 9 years is absolutely 
prohibited, and between 9 and 12 they cannot be em- 
ployed more than 8 hours a day. Do the southern 
press and the southern employers want the South to be 
behind Russia and Italy in its treatment of factory 
labor, or does the South want to be reckoned fully 
abreast of the progressive sentiment and policy of 
America? That is the question, and no wriggling and 
squirming or abusive sputtering can long evade it. 
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Every year’s delay intensifies the problem, which the 
South cannot escape without reverting back to bar- 


barism. 

Over against this sickly claim of anxious interest 
in the education of the factory children, put forward by 
the manufacturers’ petition and such organs as the 
Manufacturers’ Record, we respectfully cite the following 
testimony on southern white illiteracy, not from the 
Boston Transcript, or GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, but from one 
of the best known and ablest papers in all the South, 


the Atlanta Constitution: 

‘There is no more humiliating fact that an intelligent southern man 
has to face than this: That among the white people of the South we have 
as many illiterate men over 21 years of age as we had fifty-two years 
ago, when the census of 1850 was taken! 

‘* Make every allowance that may please on account of the civil war 
and its consequent impoverishment of our people, and yet this depress- 
ing fact is not explicable on any grounds creditable to the white people 
of the South. To say that we have not had at least within the thirty 
years of our public school enterprises since 1870 opportunity and means 
to improve the educational status of our white people is to claim an 
excuse that ignores facts and outrages common sense. 

‘This ignorance of reading and writing, the twoprimary necessities 
of the automatic citizen, to which we now refer, exists among the white 
men of the South who have come to full age, to citizenship and all its 
privileges, since the cotton exposition was held in Atlanta in 1881. 
These figures we write about do not include children or negroes, They 
speak their condemnation alone upon the grown-up sons of southern 
men, the adult voters of to-day, upon whose intelligence, efficiency and 
ballots the interests of our civilization and society depend. 

‘It is useless to parade figures showing how much we have spent 
on schools, how many schools we have, and how many new fads and 
fiddlesticks we have imported into them from the hotbeds of Boston 
‘*culchah ”—the fact remains that in proportion to our white adult male 
population in the South we have as many men who cannot read and 
write as we had fifty years ago. That is a mean-looking measly fact 
that cannot be wiped off the record. 

‘* Our sister states of the South may deal with this deplorable situ- 
ation as they may elect, but surely it is time for Georgia to get down 
squarely to the work of correcting our educational system in a way that 
will work a continuous reduction and practical disappearance of this 
large volume of illiteracy.” 








COLUMBIA’S NEW PRESIDENT 


In unanimously electing Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler to succeed Seth Low as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the trustees of that university have reached out 
for the best and got it. By commonconsent Dr. Butler, 
though a young man, is among the foremost educators 
in the United States. As ascholar, aman of action and 
educational sense, he has few peers and no superiors; it 
so seldom happens that erudition, practical efficiency, 
and broad stimulating patriotism are found in the same 
person. 

The scholar too frequently finds himself alienated, 
as it were, often feeling above the practical affairs of 
real life. Everyday affairs are too commonplace, too 
crude, too illogical to engage his interests, and he 
tends to create an atmosphere in which only abstract 
ideas can find genial reception. The affairs of politics 
and business, of the legislature and workshop, in which 
hard-headed common-sense so frequently sets aside 
learned theorems, are matters which scholars should 
avoid. The effect of this is to make young men who 
come within the college atmosphere look down upon 
politics, labor and practical affairs as something in- 
ferior, something that only the vulgar should touch. 

In short, this tends to beget in the minds of the 
graduates of some of the highest institutions of learn- 
ing a snobbishness and cynicism toward the practical 
affairs of life which tends to make them, in not a few 
instances, feel too good to be useful. The result is a 
tendency to take the best educated people in the com- 
munity out of politics and away from public affairs, 
leaving the duties of government in all its phases to the 
inferior and less prepared. Every idea and influence 


which tends to establish the notion that it is not re- 
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spectable to go into politics tends to leave the field of 
public affairs to the Platts, Quays and Crokers. 

Dr. Butler represents the very antithesis of all this. 
Besides being a scholar of first rank, he is an intense 
patriot and man of affairs. He believes that the citizen 
who has not been taught that his education should help 
him minister to the affairs of state has received an in- 
complete education. In his ‘‘ Meaning of Education”’ 
(page 111) he regrets that: 

‘‘ With here and there an exception, the educated men of the country 
hold themselves aloof—or are held aloof—from participation in what is 
called praetical politics. The field of activity which should attract the 
highest intelligence of the nation too often repels it. When a man of 
the most highly trained powers engages in political life, he becomes an 
object of curiosity and comment. If he despises the petty arts and chi- 
caneries of the demagogue he becomes ‘unpopular.’ After a brief 
interval he passes off the public stage without even a perfunctory recog- 
nition of his services. It is safe to say that the framers of no govern- 
ment, least of all the framers of our own, contemplated a practical 
outcome such asthis. If education and training unfit men for political 
life, then there is something wrong either with our political life or with 
our education.” 

Nor is this mere abstract theory with Dr. Butler. 
He has lived it from the beginning. While always to 
the front in scholarship and intellectual accomplish- 
ments, he has always been in actual touch also with the 
practical affairs of life. He was graduated from Colum- 
bia in 1882, took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1884, and returning from a year’s study abroad was 
made assistant professor of philosophy in 1885. In 
1887 he became the first president of the Teachers’ 
College and served in that capacity until 1891, during 
which time that institution was developed from a com- 
paratively small school on University Place to the lead- 
ing college for the training of teachers in the country, 
and is now an integral part of Columbia University. 
At this time he was at once president of the state board 
of education in New Jersey, president of the Teachers’ 
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College, and professor of philosophy and education in 
Columbia University; and, despite it all, seldom failed 
to attend the political primary and help select and elect 
public officials in the district in which he lived. 

He was one of the active spirits in bringing about 
the nomination of Roosevelt for governor, and was one 
of his close advisers during the latter’s term as gov- 
ernor. In theory and practice, by learning and tem- 
perament, Dr. Butler combines in an exceptional degree 
the scholar and patriot, the educator and citizen. He 
represents, as all educators should, the theory that 
education should make useful citizens, not dilettanti; 
that it should give respectability to business and pub- 
lic life, not by snobbish and cynical criticism but by 
efficient touch and practical usefulness, by giving cul- 
ture to democracy and inspiring intelligent patriotism 
in the public life of society. 

The election of Dr. Butler as president of Colum- 
bia University is a contribution to the practical patriot- 
ism as well as culture of higher education. Columbia 
University and the public are to be congratulated upon 
the exceptional opportunity of giving at once an ideal 
mayor to the greatest city in the country and an ideal 
president to its great university. 





DANGERS OF AN UNSOUND CURRENCY 


The dangers to the prosperity of the nation from an 
unsound currency are numerous, subtle and far-reach- 
ing. They are the more significant because they pro- 
duce the worst effect at times when sound currency is 
most needed. It isin times of industrial disturbance, 
of lagging trade, of foreign complications, that unim- 
peachable money is most needed; and it is under these 
disturbed conditions that poor currency shows its great- 


est weakness. 
Although the currency of the United States has 


been maintained as good as gold, it has many defective 
features, and more than once has contributed money 
panic and business disturbance instead of being the 
bulwark against such industrial perturbations. Among 
these are the greenbacks, the bond basis of our national 
bank notes, overvalued silver dollars, and the ten per 
cent. tax which practically prohibits state bank issues. 

In undertaking to reform any of our political or 
fiscal institutions, much depends upon tradition and 
public sentiment among the people regarding the sub- 
ject. In this respect the United States is almost 
unique among modern nations. We have had a great- 
ly varied financial experience. In the early history of 
the government we went to great lengths in the use of 
fiat money; then, under the leadership of Hamilton, 
we experimented with great success with the federated 
or branch bank system of currency under the Bank of 
the United States. We have also had remarkable ex- 
perience with state bank currency, which gave us an 
era of ‘‘ wild-cat’? money, often at a discount of from 
ten to forty per cent., according to locality, in different 
parts of the country. 

In New England, where the Suffolk Bank filled the 
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same function to the New England banks that the Bank of 
the United States did to the branch banks, the currency 
was stable, elastic, and of unvarying value. In these 
two classes of experiments, the state banks on the one 
hand and the banks of the United States and the Suffolk 
Bank on the other, we have a striking illustration of 
the effect upon the currency of two kinds of banking 
institutions. The one gave us an elastic and reliable 
currency, and the other an unreliable, fluctuating, 
panic-creating currency. With Jackson’s overthrow of 
the second Bank of the United States, however, the 
present sub-treasury system was established; and the 
exigencies of the war brought our present national 
banking system. 

Both of these institutions were shaped largely on 
the idea of safety. Ample security was a dominant 
feature of the sub-treasury system. As Abraham 
Lincoln said, it is the national iron box. It takes the 
government funds and locks them up, of course with- 
drawing them from the volume of the nation’s circula- 
tion. To be sure, this does give security, it makes the 
government funds safe, but at the same time it con- 
stantly deprives the nation of the use of several hun- 
dred million dollars, which is practically a contraction 
of the currency. 

The national banks also are based on the extreme 
security idea, the permitted note-issue being limited in 
amount to the par value of government bonds which 
must be deposited with the treasury. This, of course, 
gives great security to the notes, but deprives them of 
all elasticity, and in reality is contrary to the true 
principle of paper currency. More security than is 
necessary is waste. It is very much like aman using 
twice as much capital as is necessary adequately to run 
his business. 

Of course, the object of fiduciary money is to be 
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able to give to the community money which is at once 
safe, convenient, inexpensive, and capable of automatic 
expansion and contraction in response to the industrial 
needs of the country. No currency can adequately 
serve this purpose which is not fully secure. Insecurity 
destroys the essential basis of paper money—public 
confidence; but double or treble security is unnecessary 
waste of capital and tends to make high rates of interest 
and non-elasticity inevitable. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that it is be- 
yond the power of government to work financial or 
economic miracles. Systems of money, like habits of 
life, cannot be radically transformed by a stroke of the 
pen. What it has taken a long time to do cannot be 
arbitrarily and instantaneously undone without risking 
a disturbance which may prove more disastrous than 
the original evil. We have had some experience of the 
evil consequences of defective currency that are too 
recent to need enumerating here. These experiences, 
coupled with the direful experience of industrial de- 
pression, apparently contributed to two opposite cur- 
rents of public opinion; one, in favor of socialistic 
treatment of the subject, which demands that all money 
be issued by the government, and the other, the ex- 
treme individualistic treatment, which demands radical 
reorganization of our banking and currency system. 
eliminating all government responsibility whatever. 

The first is represented by the populist, free-silver, 
greenback sentiment which was behind the Bryan move- 
ment. That movement proposed to reform our currency 
by taking all individual, initiative responsibility and 
private enterprise out of the banking and currency sys- 
tem, making the government the sole banker of the 
country. This, it is needless to say, is the exact reverse 
of scientific financiering. It is contrary to all sound 
principles of banking and currency. Any movement in 
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that direction would be a definite step towards financial 
paternalism and directly away from the foundation 
principles of democratic government, individual enter- 
prise, safe banking and sound money. 

Those who insist upon radical action in the oppo- 
site direction must be regarded as scarcely less practi- 
cal, though they represent in the abstract sounder 
monetary principles. In order to be really helpful to 
the community we must not only be sound in our gen- 
eral theory, but we must be feasible in our practical 
efforts. It is not difficult to create a real evil by inju- 
dicious effort to establish a great good. The beneficial 
effect of social change often depends quite as much 
upon how it is done as upon what is done. This is 
especially true in dealing with a subtle, far-reaching 
subject like the currency, whose fibres reach out into 
the industrial welfare of every citizen. 

Two important questions should be considered in 
undertaking any reform in our currency system; first, 
what are the fundamental elements of a sound fiscal 
system, and second, how much of these elements can be 
incorporated into our system at any one time without 
creating more evil than good. Of course if we were 
asked to outline a new financial system, unembarrassed 
by any traditional prejudices, it is safe to say that no- 
body would advocate the coining of dollars at less than 
half their bullion value, nor would it be seriously urged 
to have the goverment issue five or more hundred mil- 
lions of legal tender paper money, in such a way as to 
enable the banks and business men to compel the 
government to go into the market and pledge its credit 
to borrow gold to liquidate private international trans- 
actions. Nor would any responsible financier recom- 
mend a banking system which would require the 
government to be security for the notes, practically 
making them non-redeemable and wholly inflexible. 
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Yet, while none of these features would be recom- 
mended in devising a new currency, since they are 
all features of our present monetary system, the question 
is not so much, ought they to be abolished, as, how can 
they be gradually and safely eliminated and superseded 
by sound monetary methods. 

One of the mistakes we are likely to make in 
treating subjects of this kind is to place too much re- 
liance on the aphorism that the way to do a thing is to 
doit. The disadvantage of this rule is that it fails to 
count with the habits and bias in favor of the existing 
methods. Whether we recognize it or not. the success 
of public policy depends largely upon psychological 
influences. The confidence of the people is necessary 
to the successful working of any social institution. 
This is particularly true of money, and especially of 
fiduciary money, which necessarily rests largely upon 
the public faith. If we see an institution working well 
in a foreign country, we are likely to think all that is 
necessary to obtain the same results is to adopt the 
same institutions here. Yet this is far from being the 
case. An institution may work remarkably well in 
England, or in any continental country, and be a com- 
plete failure in the United States. 

It is doubtful whether the Bank of England, which 
seems to work so well in Great Britain, would be 
feasible in this country. The Bank of England is the 
result of centuries of peculiar English experience. The 
English public, which may be said to have no critical 
opinions on financial questions, have unquestioning 
faith in the Bank of England. That institution is re- 
garded with more unqualified acquiescence than is the 
foundation of the throne itself. Consequently, what- 
ever policy it may pursue regarding the currency is 
backed by the confidence of the entire nation. 

Nothing of this kind could be vouchsafed for a 
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similar, or for that matter for any, financial institution 
in this country. The American people are critical, 
especially towards new institutions. The most perfect 
banking system established in any other country might 
prove a complete failure in thiscountry. Our present 
monetary system must be American; to be sure, it con- 
tains American defects, but they must be reformed in 
accordance with American ideas and American meth- 
ods, otherwise they will not receive public confidence, 
which is indispensable to success. 

For reasons already stated, the idea of government 
security to papercurrency, as in the case of greenbacks, 
treasury notes and national bank notes, is a feature of 
our monetary experience. Though this is not consistent 
with scientific banking, it is an element which public 
sentiment and public confidence in the United States 
seems to require, and to remove it from our monetary 
system might and probably would greatly impair popu- 
lar faith in our paper money. This does not mean, 
however, that no reform in that direction should be 
attempted, but it does mean that all such changes 
should be gradual and as imperceptible as possible. 

It is generally admitted that our currency lacks 
elasticity, but our experience with ‘‘wild-cat” currency 
has created a strong suspicion of all currency not secured 
by government, and in consequence not merely ample 
but abnormal security is necessary to satisfy our people. 
Whether we like it or not, therefore, it is probable the 
element of goverment security will for a considerable 
time remain a feature of our monetary machinery. In 
other words, if our currency isto be reformed at all, it 
must be reformed along the lines of existing methods. 
We need greater elasticity, which shall permit the ex. 
pansion and contraction of our currency, in accordance 
with the commercial needs of the country, but this must 
come through some modification of our existing system 
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and not by the substitution of a new system. We need 
greater banking accommodations in the rural districts 
of our country; but this too must be obtained by adding 
some feature to our present banking syster ~~ther 
than by establishing a new system, however desirable 
in the abstract that might be. 

Although the task of reforming our currency in the 
direction of truly safe and scientific banking is a deli- 
cate one, conditions are now very favorable to it. The 
present business prosperity is a great factor because it is 
the great confidence-giving circumstance in the whole 
nation. With the encouragement of business prosperity 
a reform of the currency may be safely undertaken. 
We must be satisfied to treat the subject carefully and 
conservatively, avoiding all radical experiments or 
violent clashing with traditional sentiment. The 
American people are ready fora judicious handling of 
the subject, the business world is ready for conservative 
monetary reform, and if it is undertaken with full 
recognition of those forces much can be accomplished. 
The currency law of 1900 was a step forward, and a 
further change now toward flexibility and current re- 
demption of bank notes will do much to start a positive 
movement in the direction of a sound and thoroughly 
American monetary system. Every step in this di- 
rection which is successful will increase the confidence 
of the people in the soundness of the principle, and 
then every new step towards a truly scientific system 
will be easier. It will involve less risk of fiscal distur- 
bance and command more complete public confidence, 
and this, once secured, will make the most compre- 
hensive fiscal statesmanship safe, easy and popular. 
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Mr. BRYAN is very much troubled about King 
Edward’s coronation. As an offset, by way of insult 
to England and censure to President Roosevelt for 
sending representatives to the coronation ceremony, he 
wants ‘“Oom Paul” Kruger brought to the United 
States and the 26th of June made a Boer day through- 
out the country. He really seems to think this a stroke 
of great statesmanship. And that man was twice can- 
didate for president of the United States! 





‘* President Gunton of the New York Institute of Social Economics 
does not see where we are under any ‘obligation’ to Cuba. It is plain 
enough. We are under the obligation of self-assumed guardianship. 
We took the position that her people could not govern themselves for 
their own best interest, and that wecould. The only justification we 
can give for our taking control of them is to give the best government 
possible.”—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 

WE HAVE FULFILLED this obligation and are about 
to deliver the government of Cuba to the Cubans, but 
are we on this account under obligations to sacrifice our 
own industries in order that Cuba may have a monopo- 
ly of the American market? Nothing can create such 
an obligation. If we had an administration foolish 
enough to do that by specific treaty, the people would 
be justified in repudiating it at the first opportunity. 
There is no economic, political or moral obligation for 
one nation to sacrifice its own industries for the inter- 


ests of another. 





THE NEw YorK boardof aldermen has voted an ap- 
propriation of $80,000 to replace the street signs in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. For this may their names be 
numbered among the blest. Ina few weeks we may 


expect that once more people who have eyes and can read 
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will be able to find their way about New York city with- 
out having to inquire of the hoodlums on the street 
corners. The Tammany official who removed the street 
numbers from the lamps is entitled to ostracism from 
political office and public favor the remainder of his 
natural life. It wasa barbarous infliction, whichin this 
respect reduced New York to the conveniences of a 
country village. If the new administration will goone 
step farther, and compel people to number their doors 
in such a way that they can be read in the evening, it 
will have won immortal fame, even if it failsto solve 
the excise question. 


‘* No democrat wants to pull down the flag in any war. It is arank 
partisan slander. Astothe Filipinos, for example, true patriots don’t 
ask our soldiers to furl their flag and stand still while Filipinos are shoot- 
ing them or while they are still at war. But true patriots demand that 
our administration frankly inform the Filipinos that we have no purpose 
to steal away their islands er their liberty; that we are going to give 
them their country and their freedom the minute they will organize an 
effective government—precisely as we have done with the Cubans. 

‘““That would end the war in thirty days with honor and safety to 
our flag and our Christian civilization. 

‘There is just where every American stands on this question, if he 
hasn’t got rotten tory blood in his veins.”—Fulton County Democrat 
(Ill. ) 

THIs Is rather prompt, but it is good Americanism 
and sound republican doctrine which unfortunately few 
republicans have the courage to advocate. The consti- 
tution, with its guarantee of personal freedom and 
democratic institutions, should always accompany the 
flag. Whenever they get separated, if the constitution 
cannot go to the flag, the flag should come to the con- 


stitution. 

THE FREE TRADE press and the Havemeyer literary 
bureau are making great efforts to create the impression 
that the administration favors free sugar, or a radical 
reduction of the sugar duty for Cuba. This is essen- 
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tially false. The administration wants nothing of the 
kind. In this case the president and Secretary Root 
are the administration, and so far from wanting free 
sugar the president is opposed to any change in the 
tariff which would injure or threaten a domestic indus- 
try. These journals have given out that the president 
was going to send a special message to congress urging 
this matter. Time will show that he will do nothing of 
the kind. He is in sympathy with Cuba and would 
like to render her any industrial aid consistent with our 
own interests. Nothing would suit these people better 
than to see President Roosevelt commit the blunder of 
trying to coerce congress in the interest of anti-protec- 
tion legislation. But they will be disappointed. The 
president will not try to influence congress to pass any 
measure for Cuba or anybody else that will be detri- 
mental to our own industries. His position on protec- 
tion was clearly stated in his message, and he may be 
relied upon to stand by that. 


IN DISCUSSING the proposed reduction in the duty 
on Cuban tobacco, the Hartford 7imes says: 

** We wish the farmers of Connecticut could see how essential it is 
for their interests to procure an abandonment at the earliest possible 
moment of the whole scheme of ‘expansion,’ which means expansion of 
opportunity for great capitalists to break down some of the leading 
industries of New England, but no expansion of American prosperity or 
the welfare of our people.” 

In the next column but one, of the same issue, it 
lays down the doctrine of free trade for beet sugar 
men thus: 

‘This is good, healthy American talk. Our industries have little 
to fear from foreign competition. It will not only do us no harm to 
treat the Cubans generously, but it will bring to our merchants and 
mannfacturers a demand for many millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
annually.” 


When Connecticut tobacco is involved, a reduction 
of duty means an ‘‘opportunity for great capitalists to 
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break down some of the leading industries of New 
England,” but when beet sugar in the South and West 
is concerned it is ‘‘good, healthy, American talk. 
Our industries have little to fear from foreign competi- 
tion.” Such small smallness might be expected to 
make ‘‘ wooden nutmegs” if there was anything in it. 
Is it not too bad that the clients of the Hartford Zimes 
cannot be given the full benefit of free Cuban tobacco 
without affecting other people. 


“If the committee of ways and means refuses any measure of relief 
for Cuba, it will do soon the ground that it is afraid, even in such a 
case as this, of making a breach in the Chinese wall of the tariff, lest the 
whole fabric should be undermined and fall. In this apprehension we 
cannot say that the committee is wrong. For, literally, it is ‘by the 
cohesive force of public plunder’ that the tariff hangs together.” 
—Editorial, New York 7imes. 

THIS REVEALS the whole motive and animus of the 
free Cuban sugar advocacy of the Zimes. It is not aid 
for Cuba that the 7imes is driving at, but primarily to 
undermine and break down the protective system. And 
for this purpose it appeals to ‘‘ Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Root” to preserve ‘‘the credit of the administration 
and its possibilities of future influence and usefulness” 
by demanding free sugar and tobacco for Cuba. What- 
ever may be true of Secretary Root, President Roose- 
velt can be trusted to estimate such friendship at its 
proper value. 

On this subject the 7imes represents everything 
that the administration does not stand for. It speaks 
for those only who would substitute a Cleveland for a 
Roosevelt; a democratic, free trade administration for 
a republican protection administration. To the New 
York Times and its like, on this subject, the administra- 
tion and ways and means committee may safely apply 
Tom Moore's rule for an English patriot; ‘‘Find out 
what the tories want and vote against it.”’ 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S review of the Schley- 
Sampson case is the clearest and most satisfactory 
statement of that unfortunate affair that has been given 
to the public. Without saying so, the president clearly 
shows that much that has been said in favor of Samp- 
son was mere partisan stuff, utterly devoid of any foun- 
dation in fact. And the plea that Schley did any actual 
commanding at the battle of Santiago is also baseless. 
In the following brief paragraph he makes the point 
clear : 

‘Technically, Sampson commanded the fleet, and Schley, as usual, 
the western division. The actual fact, the important fact, is that after 
the battle was joined not a helm was shifted, not a gun was fired, not a 
pound of steam was put on in the engine room aboard any ship actively 
engaged in obedience to the order of either Sampson or Schley, save 
on their own two vessels. It was a captain’s fight.” 

The president’s masterly review, which was made 
after a personal study of all the facts in the case, as he 
explicitly states, shows that neither of the admirals did 
anything in the fight calling for exceptional credit. 
From which it follows, though the president did not 
say it, that the effort in official circles to glorify Samp- 
son by damning Schley was a discreditable affair, which 
has resulted in taking the credit from both of them, 
giving the glory to the captains who did all the fight- 
ing. It is to be hoped that this clear and comprehen- 
sive review of the president’s will close the controversy, 
which has been discreditable from the start. 





THE SPLURGE that the jvarious semi-official diplo- 
mats are making regarding the attitude of their coun- 
tries to the United States just before and during the 
Spanish war, to put it mildly, is ludicrous. The 
American people are not fools, and there are certain 
lines of evidence that are unmistakable. Whatever 
may have been technically the position of the gov- 
ernments, that of the press and the people of Germany, 
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France, Austria, and practically all continental Europe, 
was beastly offensive and the American people knew it. 
The attitude of Russia is less clear because it has prac- 
tically no public press or public opinion. In England 
the files of the newspapers from day to day tell the 
story of the attitude of the press and the British people, 
which was almost uniformly friendly to this country; 
sometimes aggressively so. All the stuff that may be 
issued by specially informed professors and diplomats 
about the inside technical acts of the various govern- 
ments go for naught in this matter. The sentiment of 
the people, and their public utterances through the 
press, were all antagonistic with the single exception of 
England. Of course, Prince Henry will be effusive in 
his praise of the United States, making an effort to 
strengthen the good will between the two countries, 
which is all right; but that should not fool anybody 
as to where the real spirit of friendship was when we 
were most in need of a friend. 


THE CUBAN AGITATION begins to look more like a 
scheme to bunco the American people than an honest 
political movement. The parties to the scheme are 
the free traders on the one hand, who want to break 
down our protective system, and the American sugar 
‘‘trust” and the plantation barons on the other, who 
want to bleed the American people to swell their 
profits. The strong point in this plea for ‘‘succor to Cuba” 
is that the Cuban people are in dire distress verging on 
starvation. The facts recently presented to the ways 
and means committee show that this is chiefly hypoc- 
risy and misrepresentation. The profits of the Men- 
dozas, Atkins and Havemeyers may be a little smaller, 
but the wages and prosperity of the Cuban people are 
higher than in many years. The demand for labor is 
so great that they have already begun to import labor- 
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ers from Spain and the Canaries, from whence they ex- 
pect to import more if their scheme succeeds. No 
people was ever starving, nor on the verge of it, when 
labor was in high and constant demand. Moreover, 
Cuba’s foreign trade last year showed a balance in her 
favor of $9,000,000. 

This appeal to the sympathies of the American 
people for ‘‘ starving Cuba"’ is evidently the chief card 
in a game to loot the United States treasury for the 
benefit of rich Cuban land owners and American sugar 
refiners, and to break down the tariff and destroy 
domestic industry. To permit such a scandalous move- 
ment to succeed would put a premium on political 
hypocrisy and mendacity. 


THE NEw YorRK L£vening Post is expected to cut up 
capers and be a political and economic irritant. But it 
does not often play the role of areal maniac. On the 
Cuban question it has lost its balance and yielded toa 
spell of hysterics, thus: 


‘* For to be without food is less grievous than to be devoid of honor 
and humanity; a bankrupt treasury can be better endured than broken 
promises, and beggary is to be preferred to callous greed. . . . In 
this aspect of the matter our need is really greater than Cuba’s. She 
requires succor; what we appear to lack is honesty and manly good 
faith, . . . Hereisa great question of right and wrong; here is an 
issue between light and darkness, kindness and cruelty, honor and 
treachery. Yet men would befuddle it by elaborate tables about the 
amount of saccharine in beets! . . . Really, these men make our 
gorge rise, who thus encase themselves in fat and play fast and loose 
with the nation’s honor . . . under the domination of heartless pro- 
tectionists. . . . If there is real danger of such a national disgrace 
overtaking us, then we say that our peril is greater than Cuba’s. She 
needs simply a free market; we stand in need of free men,” 


Somebody must have been off duty, or such fustian 
as this would hardly find editorial space in the Evening 


Post. Of course it is opposed to a duty on sugar or on 
anything else, but it would not pretend to support an 
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economic proposition by such juvenile drivel as this. 
The Post does not care a straw about Cuba; it never 
did. What it really cares about is the defeat of. the 
beet sugar industry in this country; not because it is 
beet sugar but because it is a protected industry. It 
acted just this way, not quite so silly, about tin plate 
and silk and many other protected industries. 

The fost is constitutionally a cold-blooded, flinty- 
hearted, hard-headed negative. It is at its best in 
opposition, and the one thing that it hates more than 
all others is a protected industry. It would probably 
prefer an industrial depression or the disappearance of 
American manufactures to having new industries devel- 
oped under protective policy. It must have been under 
the spell of this mania that in an off moment it poured 
forth this silly gush. 





THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics or 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s Maca- 
zInE. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
or the ‘‘ Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored. 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


Successful Work in Economic Education 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I write to express our great satisfaction 
with the magazine and the Lecture Bulletin. ‘The last 
Bulletin in particular [Our ‘‘ Obligation” to Cuba] was 
a model of forceful and intelligent argument. Our lec- 
ture course here has been a brilliant success so far. 
The church has been crowded to overflowing and a 
high degree of popular interest shown. 

Very sincerely yours, 
[REv.] CHARLES M, SHEPHERD, 
Pastor Union Presbyterian Church, Evanston, Wyoming. 


[Rev. Mr. Shepherd is conducting a series of pub- 
lic educational meetings, under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Social Economics, having President Gunton’s 
bi-weekly lectures read in the meetings as the principal 
feature, and is meeting gratifying success in the devel- 
opment of well-informed, active interest in public 
affairs. | 


What Both Sides Need 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir:—I am very well pleased with the tone of 


your magazine in its handling of the several questions 
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that affect labor and labor organizations. Your expres- 
sions are fair, thoughtful and carefully prepared, and it 
is to be regretted that every workman cannot read them. 
Your magazine covers a very desirable ground in that 
it stands between the extremes of capital and labor and 
discusses questions impartially and without discrimina- 
tion or prejudice. The Lecture Bulletin is also splendid, 
and is read with pleasure and profit. I would be more 
than glad to have the lectures read by every capitalist 
and workingman in the country, for they are what both 
sides to the industrial question need. 
Truly yours, D. L. CEASE, 
Editor Railroad Trainmen’s Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Progress of Industrial Peace 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I have read Professor Gunton’s article 
with great care, and fully appreciate the value of the 
suggestions therein made. I now desire to express my 
sincerest thanks to yourself and all co-workers in the 
cause of voluntary conciliation and arbitration between 
employer and employee, and to congratulate you upon 
the success already achieved and the promises of still 
greater achievements which the future holds for us all. 

Thanking you most profoundly, and wishing you 
God-speed in your great missien for industrial peace 
and justice, I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, W. MACARTHUR, 

Editor Coast Seamen's Journal, San Francisco, Cal. 





QUESTION BOX 


Proper Limit of Cuba’s Claims 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—It seems to me that your proposition to 
give what help we do give to Cuba in the form of a 
bounty, emphasizing the idea that it is charity, would 
be a discreditable skulking away from the moral stan- 
dard we set up in voluntarily assuming the burden of 
setting Cuba free, and, moreover, it would be the very 
worst thing we could do for Cuba. What they need is 
something upon which to found a legitimate, self-re- 
specting, economic prosperity, but to distribute bounties 
would simply develop among them the mendicant, pau- 
per spirit, undermining whatever disposition towards 
independent self-help they may now possess. Five 
years of charity would demoralize the industrial man- 
hood of the island, but a tariff concession would come 
to them simply in the light of an opportunity furnished 
by us, just as tariff protection to our own industries 
comes as an opportunity and not charity. All the rest, 
with the Cubans as with our own protected industries, 
would depend upon themselves. 

Suppose we did forego for a time, at least, the de- 
velopment of a new industry. Weare not suffering for 
the lack of it, and our country is enormously rich, and 
growing richer by leaps and bounds every year. If it 
was good national policy and high morality to make 
enormous positive sacrifices for Cuba four years ago, 
why is it not equally so to make only one small negative 
sacrifice now, in order to make Cuban freedom good in 
reality, not merely on paper. This is more important 
to a strong, wholesome national spirit at home, and 
moral influence abroad, than merely to grab at one 
more item of wealth in the midst of all our plenty. 
When a waif is once adopted, the parents are bound to 
bring it up, at least to the point of self-support, even if 
they have to forego some advantages for themselves. 
They are not entitled to turn it into the street, in order 
to give their own boy all the new hats he wants. 

L. S. H. 


2738 
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Such an attitude would neither be wholesome noz 
honorable nor decent nor honest to our own people. 
The question of sustaining or deserting our own sugar 
industry does not turn entirely upon whether we are 
rich and can afford to buy our sugar abroad, but it turns 
upon whether we have a right to deal falsely with a 
whole industry in which the American people have 
been investing millions and millions of dollars, in order 
to be charitable to anybody else. There is honor as 
well as decency in being true to obligations defintely 
incurred with American citizens. It does not at all 
follow, because it was high morality and good national 
policy to sacrifice for Cuba four years ago, that either 
morality or public policy demands that we should do 
the same on a new subject. We did a great deal to 
render a specific kind of help to Cuba: namely, give 
her control of her own government. It is simply 
maudling and not reasoning to pretend that because 
we did that we must keep on making’ similar sacrifices 
and contributions to her industrial condition at the sac- 
rifice of our own people. Such a policy is not only not 
called for by morality, but it is positively immoral. If 
we have to choose between neglecting Cuba and neg- 
lecting Americans, the moral duty is very plain: 
namely, not to neglect Americans. 

As to the matter of a bounty being ‘‘a discredita- 
ble skulking away from the moral standard,” that seems 
to be mere undigested talk. There is no skulking, 
there is nothing discreditable, there is nothing less 
moral in offering to help Cuba in a way that shall be 
specifically a contribution and not a permanent condi- 
tion. The suggestion of a bounty for a few years only 
is made on purpose to let Cubans feel that this help is 
not permanent, but that it is temporary, and that it is 
done in order to prevent the idea that we are going to 
take Cuba by the hand and lead her always like a weak- 
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iing, but clearly to emphasize the fact that the assist- 
ance is given solely to give Cuba a chance to get on her 
feet industrially, and after that she must walk alone or 
fall. A reduction of the duty, with no definite limit, 
would hold out the idea of a possible permanence of 
this exceptional privilege in American markets. That 
is what ought notto be. If anything will make Cuba 
and Cubans self-respecting, it is to put them where they 
do not rely upon economic any more than political 
charity. The help we render Cuba should be as far 
removed as possible from anything like economic per- 
manence, because there is no economic ground for giv- 
ing Cuba permanently an exceptional privilege over 
our own producers and everybody else in the American 
market. 

Yes, ‘‘when the waif is once adopted, the parents 
are bound to bring it up,’ but we have not adopted the 
waif and we are not bound to bring it up. We helped 
it across a difficult place; we are willing to help it 
across another, but we are not willing to carry it on our 
backs all the days of our life, nor are we willing, nor 
ought we, to sacrifice or permanently injure any Amer- 
ican industry or institution for Cuba. That would not 
be good morals, good economics, or good political phi- 
losophy, and would be very poor public policy. 


Attitude of England and Germany in 1898 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—What do you think of the recent reve- 
lations in regard to England’s attitude towards us in 
1898, at least as compared with Germany? Even if 
Lord Pauncefote only acted as the mouthpiece of the 
other ambassadors, it is clear that the German repre- 
sentative, Baron von Holleben, did not favor the joint 
note, and he so telegraphed to the kaiser, and it is also 
proved that Emperor William definitely expressed his 


disapproval and would have nothing to do with it. 
R. M. 
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The facts in this case are not all in, but, so far as 
presented, they show an undue eagerness on the part of 
Germany to claim a friendship for us, which nobody 
suspected, and to throw discredit on England. The 
much-flaunted document published by Baron von Hol- 
leben does not establish what the enemies of England 
and the belated friends of the United States would like 
to have us believe. The most that these facts show, 
and Lord Pauncefote does not deny it, is that after the 
note from Spain of April 1oth was received, which 
greatly modified the Spanish position, Lord Pauncefote 
thought there was reason to believe and to hope that 
this might furnish a ground for reconsideration of the 
decision to declare war. In conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of the other first-class powers, this note pub- 
lished by Baron von Holleben was sent to their respec- 
tive governments. It was vetoed by the English gov- 
ernment, as it appears to have been by the German, 
and that is all there was of it, except that Lord Paunce- 
fote agreed with the note and Baron von Holleben did 
not, but the governments they represented acted alike. 
To attempt to interpret this as an unfriendly act on the 
part of England is clearly to misrepresent the spirit, 
purpose and position of England in the case. 

As a matter of fact, however, we have no reason to 
believe that any of the monarchial countries in Europe 
were in sympathy with the United States against the 
old-world monarchy. In all monarchial circles pre- 
sumption has hitherto always been against the repub- 
lic; in this respect they are all alike. Their sudden 
effusive pretension of friendship is for no love of our 
institutions whatever. It is mere diplomacy. They 
are decent to us because they can no longer afford to be 
indecent. They treat our friendship as a matter of 
political and industrial investment, sneering at and 
belittling us in their actual daily life, while intheir for- 
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mal diplomatic relations they assume a cordial friend- 
ship. The only way to judge the friendliness of foreign 
countries with the United States is through the normal 
daily expression of the press and the public sentiment 
of the people. In this respect England is the only 
nation in Europe that can be regarded as at all friendly 
to the United States during the Spanish war. 

In Germany and France, scarcely less than in Aus- 
tria, the press and the people were offensively hostile 
to us; so much so that individual Americans traveling 
could hardly receive civil treatment in those countries. 
This fact is worth more than any mere technical atti- 
tude in diplomatic circles, because, asin the civil war, 
the English government does not dare do what the pub- 
lic sentiment of England is definitely opposed to. In 
1861-65, the English ministry under Lord John Russell 
and Gladstone was definitely in sympathy with the con- 
federacy, and wanted to recognize the South as a bellig- 
erent, but the English public sentiment was so pro- 
nouncedly in favor of the North, especially after the 
emancipation proclamation, that no ministry could have 
held office a month if it had taken sides with the South, 
no matter what the opinions and desires of the queen or 
the nobility or the cabinet itself had been. With 
the other European countries, in the Spanish war, the 
case was reversed. The sentiment of the people and 
the press was against us, and it was, therefore, very 
easy for the government to be against us also. In the 
case of Germany, this was painfully experienced by 
Admiral Dewey in Manila bay. 


Our Responsibility for Cuba 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—There is no mistaking the fact of a 
strong public sentiment in favor of some material help 
for Cuba. One feels it on every hand. Our relations 
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with Cuba are altogether special and exceptional, and, 
because we may decide to do the special thing in help- 
ing her, it does not follow that we are obliged to do 
likewise for every semi-barbarian nation who may ask 
for it. It would be a sad ending of our much-paraded 
generosity if we should leave Cuba in a worse condition 
than we found her, with both the Spanish market and 
our own closed to her products, and only an uncertain 
native government instead of the Spanish authority to 
preserve order in the face of these unpromising con- 
ditions. 

Suppose we did give Cuba political freedom, at 
great cost to ourselves. You have often declared em- 
phatically that real freedom is not the permission but 
the power to do, and we have only gone to the point of 
giving the permission. We ought not to stop at the 
most vital point, where Cuban bankruptcy and revolu- 
tion would undo all our earlier efforts for her. If a 
man undertakes to carry a boy across a stream, he has 
no business to leave him on an island in the middle. 
He need not have undertaken it at all, no matter how 


the boy begged; but, once assuming the task, he can- 
not in honor stop until he has placed his charge safely 
on the other shore. That is why this matter of Cuban 
relief seems to so large a part of the American people 
a specific case of national honor. 


It is entirely true that ‘‘If a man undertakes to 
carry a boy across a stream, he has no right to leave 
him on an island in the middle.” He is indeed bound 
to take him across, but, having taken him across that 
stream, he is not bound to take him across another and 
another. We agreed to help Cuba across one stream. 
We have done that; we have not left hermidway. We 
undertook to give her political independence. That is 
completely done. We did not agree to carry her across 
the next stream, to industrial prosperity. Nor does 
the doing of the one imply the responsibility for doing 
the other. But the proposition we have presented 
actually takes her across a second stream. 
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Our proposition is to give Cuba half a centa pound 
advantage on her sugar. That would give her fully 
three-quarters of a cent a pound advantage over all 
other foreigners in the American market. It would 
guarantee the possibility of selling her entire product 
for the next few years at a profit of from a half to three- 
quarters of a cent a pound, which, on this year’s crop, 
would amount to from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
That can hardly be called leaving Cuba in the middle 
of the stream. But what Cuba has been asking for is 
free sugar, which means the power to destroy our own 
sugar industries. That is neither fair to American 
investors, nor at all necessary for Cuba’s prosperity. 
To give her free sugar would be to give her nearly 
$50,000,000 a year, besides destroying an important 
industry of ourown. There is neither economic, moral 
nor political reason, nor national honor, in any such 
proposition. Still, while we are under no mora! obli- 


gation to carry her across the second stream, there is a 
general disposition on the part of the administration 
and of the American people actually to do it by giving 
her half a cent a pound on her sugar. But, if Cuba 
insists on the hoggish proposition of demanding all, at 
the cost of killing an important American industry, she 
ought not to have any part of her demand. 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. By John A. Fairlie 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Administrative Law, 
University of Michigan. Cloth, gilt top, 448 pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Igo1. 

This is at once a scholarly and a practical treatment 
of the subject of municipal administration. The author 
has divided the work into four parts—Municipal His- 
tory, Municipal Activities, Municipal Finances and 
Municipal Organization. In each department it covers 
the municipal government, not of one country, but of 
the chief countries of the world. It is not, as is too 
frequently the case with books written on municipal af- 
fairs, a mere plea for a certain civil service regime. It 
is rather a history of what has been and is being done 
in the way of municipal administration in the most ad- 
vanced countries of the world. 

The first part, which is devoted to municipal his- 
tory, is a valuable contribution to historic literature. 
An equal amount of information regarding ancient and 
medieval cities is hardly to be found in the same space, 
or, for that matter, in many times the space in any 
other single book. Ancient and medieval cities are 
often referred to incidentally to illustrate various points, 
usually of an economic or political character, but seldom 
do we find so much data regarding so many cities bear- 
ing upon their municipal organization as well as their 
economic and political characteristics as is given in the 
opening chapters of this book. In view of the fact that 
the ancient, and particularly the medieval, cities and 
chartered towns played such an important part in in- 
dustrial and political development, laying the founda- 
tion for so much of the best elements in modern civili- 


zation, it is surprising that so little is said about them 
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by historic, economic and civic writers. This fact 
makes the present work the more welcome, and its 
brief yet comprehensive account of medieval cities in 
Europe the more valuable as a contribution to the liter- 
ature of the subject. 

The brief account of the municipal experience in 
England from 1500 to 1800 is interesting and very sug- 
gestive, as is also the account of the expansion and im- 
provement of English boroughs during the nineteenth 
century. Nor arethe municipal problems of the United 
States neglected. The same historic spirit pervades 
the discussion of municipal government in this country 
as is applied to the subject abroad. 

In the second part, the functions as exercised by 
the municipal governments in the various countries are 
presented with intelligent precision and comprehension. 
The activities of municipal government, in regard to 
public health, safety, charity, education, and provident 
institutions and municipal improvements, are given 
with considerable detail for the leading countries of the 
world. 

It is a really valuable book that no student of muni- 
cipal government can afford to neglect. Besides being 
a good account of what the modern world is doing in 
municipal government, it is an important contribution 
to the history of cities, especially medieval cities, the 
literature of which is altogether too meager. 


POLITICAL EconoMy. By Charles S. Devas, M. A. 
Cloth, 662 + xxiv. pages. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York. 

This work is in no sense the effort of a ‘‘ John the 
Baptist ’’ in economics. It appears not to have been 
any part of the author’s intention to launch upon the 
world new and startling theories of economics. Nor is 
it a stale reproduction of old school doctrines; but it is 
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an excellent presentation and critical review of the 
latest as well as the traditional classical doctrine of 
economics. The author puts forth very little for which 
he would claim originality, but he presents to the 
reader, ina most intelligible form, the best and the 
latest ideas and theories upon the subject. As a hand 
book of economics it is one of the best that has been 
published in years. It hasa scientific spirit through- 
out. It stands for no particular school, but is liberally 
discriminating and thoroughly eclectic on every phase of 
economics. On much controverted questions, like 
value, wages, free trade, protection, trade unions, etc., 
it gives the reader a concise and thoroughly intelligent 
statement of the different theories. 

Even on the question of free trade and protection 
it seems to be essentially free from bias. The author 
points out in a most conclusive manner that the advo- 
cates of free trade make the mistake of assuming that 
because free trade is a true economic policy under some 
conditions, it must necessarily be so under all, and 
wice versa. In this respect it is an exception among 
English economic publications. 

So on the question of value, the author gives in 
a most lucid manner the early theories as represented 
by Adam Smith and Ricardo, and also the latest con- 
tributions of the Austrian school. In treating trade 
unions he is entirely free from that arrogant spirit so 
characteristic of the ultra /aissez faire literature, which 
regards labor organizations as futile efforts to reverse 
natural laws. On the contrary, he recognizes and 
clearly presents the ‘‘ Good Results from English Trade 
Unions,” and also the ‘‘ Weak Points of trade Unions.” 
He passes in review the different theories of wages, as 
the wage fund theory, the productive theory, the iron 
law theory, with discriminating criticisms very useful 
to the student. 
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It is an excellent all-round book on political 
economy, well adapted for students’ use. Besides giving 
an accurate presentation of economic theories, its 
analyses and criticisms, while strictly scientific, are 
characterized by a broad social and humane attitude 
towards the subject. The author never becomes so 
absorbed with an abstract theory as to forget that it 
relates to the social life and welfare of the community, 
nor ever so absorbed in the practical phase of the sub- 
ject as to forget the importance of fundamental prin- 
ciple and scientific accuracy. 


COMMERCIAL TRUSTS: THE GROWTH AND RIGHTS 
OF AGGREGATED CAPITAL. By John R. Dos Passos. 
Cloth, 137 pages. Price, $1.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 

Few men have had better opportunities to ascer- 
tain the real character and economic inwardness of com- 
mercial trusts than Mr. IJos Passos. He has organized 
several of the large concerns which have aggregated 
tens of millions of capital in one enterprise. He has 
had the experience of buying up independent competing 
plants and integrating them into one corporate whole; 
and has been very close to the watering pool in which 
the stocks are immersed for expansion, and is, there- 
fore, thoroughly competent to talk by the facts on the 
subject. Moreover, besides having an extraordinary 
range of industrial as well as legal experience, Mr. Dos 
Passos is an economic student. In picking up a book, 
therefore, from his pen, on ‘‘Commercial Trusts,” one 
naturally expects to find great familiarity with the sub- 
ject, a wide range of view, and, withal, an intelligently 
critical, yet rationally liberal, treatment of the question, 
and in expecting this the reader will not be disappointed. 

The style is easy, simple and quite convincing. 
Mr. Dos Passos is not content with a mere theoretic dis- 
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cussion of the abstract rights of capital or the dangers 
of trusts to society, but he does what few writers on the 
subject do, explains in a familiar and intelligible 
manner many of the actual workings of large organiza- 
tions that are not familiar tothe public mind. He also 
gives an interesting historic account of the growth of 
corporations, answering quite effectively many of the 
charges, rather flippantly made, about over-capitaliza- 
tion and monopolies, and points out the misleading 
character of much that is said on this point. On page 
101 he says: 

‘‘In concluding this branch, permit me to repeat 
that it appears to me that all we have to-day to found 
legislation upon is the opinions of men who are not 
qualified to speak with any intelligent authority; we 
have the vague and indefinite criticisms of people who 
have not studied these questions from the standpoint of 


actual experience or the honest conviction resulting 


from deep research.” 
Mr. Dos Passos’ book is a readable and instructive 


contribution to the literature of the subject, which none 
can read without profit. 


5,000 FACTS AND FANCIES: A CYCLOPEDIA OF IM- 
PORTANT, CURIOUS, QUAINT AND UNIQUE INFORMATION 
IN History, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART AND NATURE. 
By William Henry P. Phyfe. Cloth, 816 pp. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

In every respect this book is true to its title. It is 
really a cyclopedia of facts and fancies, with an unlim- 
ited variation of importance. In running over its pages 
it would seem to contain everything of significance and 
many things of no significance at all. Hardly a ques- 
tion can be asked regarding the origin, name or loca- 
tion of an event, place or institution to which the an- 
swer is not given. Everything from Jerusalem to 
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Jersey lily seems to be accounted for, and a reason for 
its name and existence given. All important events in 
history, discoveries in science, distinctions in religion, 
changes in government, are recorded with a brief state- 
ment of the date and cause. To save the necessity of 
an index, it is arranged alphabetically. Notwithstand- 
ing that the book contains 816 pages, one cannot resist 
the astonishment that so much information is given in 
so little space. 
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FROM RECENT MAGAZINES 


‘*A good many semi-good people still think that 
‘civil-service reform’ is the hobby of a few over-right- 
eous souls altogether too fine for the rough affairs of 
this world. These semi-good people are semi-informed. 
Now here is a president familiar, if any man alive is, 
with the actualities and roughnesses of this world; 
rough ranching, rough riding, rough fighting, rough 
politics. And he is, and always has been, a civil-service 
reformer all the way through, because he knows that 
civil-service reform means the merit system, and the 
merit system means the death of the spoils system, and 
that civil-service reform therefore is founded not only 
in common sense and what the president is always 
calling ‘decency,’ but in common honesty and the true 
spirit of American institutions; and that if the country 
is to live and flourish and accomplish its mission, the 
merit system must prevail in every branch of our gov- 


ernment, by the rule or in the spirit.” —7he Century. 


‘‘The best judgment in Europe and America is, I 
believe, pretty well agreed on the futility of a Euro- 
pean tariff alliance against the United Siates. Not one 
of our ambassadors or ministers believe it is a feasible 
programme for the European states, no matter how 
antagonistic European statesmen may become toward 
us on account of our commercial success in foreign 
fields. I found no important banker or manufacturer 
who thought it probable that the conflicting interests 
of the various states could be brought to any harmoni- 
ous point of view from which to formulate such a tariff. 
Undoubtedly it isa dream in the minds of many people 
who have not a clear idea of the difficulties involved, 
but certainly the best judgment of the two continents 
seems against the feasibility of the idea. Conflicting 
interests can never be harmonized so that an agreement 
will be reached among the nations.”—FRANK A. VAN- 
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DERLIP, in ‘‘The American ‘Commercial Invasion’ of 
Europe,” Scribner's. 


‘‘It [the Monroe doctrine] implies, in my judg- 
ment, not merely that we defend the western hemis- 
phere from outside interference, but inversely, that we 
will refrain from unnecessary interference in the affairs 
of the eastern hemisphere. ‘ Europe forthe Europeans,’ 
‘Asia for Asiatics,’ are expressions just as logical, to 
the observance of which we are bound not merely by 
consistency but equally by the long-established policy 
of our government. 

‘« The possession of a permanent Asiatic dependency 
may vitally menace these principles. So long as the 
United States adheres consistently to the domination of 
the western hemisphere, it may logically maintain the 
principle of non-interference therein by any other 
power, assuming to that extent the protection of other 
and weaker western nations from the rapacity of eastern 
powers. But if we should permanently invade the 
eastern world, we could no longer logically maintain 
that position. The right of any European country toa 
South American dependency, if obtained in some man- 
ner as legitimate as our acquisition of the Philippines, 
would be as logical as our right in Asia; nor could we 
logically maintain the contrary. If it be accepted that 
the Monroe doctrine is a fundamental one in our foreign 
relations, we are bound to respect the implied limita- 
tion. If we seek a field for the expansion of Anglo- 
Saxon ideas we have a broad one in our own continent, 
not yet even fallow-ploughed; and the peaceful exten- 
sion of more cordial and intimate political and com- 
mercial relations with our South American neighbors 
has been, since it became so intimately linked with the 
name of Blaine, a recognized field of American diplo- 
macy.”—Major JOHN H. PARKER in ‘‘ What Shall We 
Do With the Philippines?” The Forum. 
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It was only natural that the members of 
Cabinet President McKinley’s cabinet should con- 
Changes ’ : 
sent to remain at their posts under the 
new administration, and only natural that President 
Roosevelt should wish them todo so. More than any- 
thing else, the conditions of the moment demanded the 
smoothest possible continuance of governmental au- 
thority, without any noticeable break either in public 
policy or practical administration, and this is what 
President Roosevelt’s declaration that he meant to con- 
tinue his predecessor’s policy ‘‘absolutely unbroken,”’ 
together with retention of the cabinet, accomplished. 
Natural as all this was, it would have been un- 
natural in an equal degree to suppose that such a situa- 
tion would or could continue permanently, or that 
President Roosevelt had any intention of placing a 
perpetual mortgage on his administration. It would be 
impossible anyway, if for no other reason than the dif- 
ferences between the two men, in temperament, and in 
general viewpoint on certain kinds of public questions. 
A different attitude towards the civil service developed 
at an early date, taking form most conspicuously in the 
decapitation of Bidwell as collector of the port of New 
York, and otherwise in a new standard of appointments, 
especially in the South, and in various orders extend- 
ing and protecting the operation of the civil service 
laws. It is to be hoped that this policy will be perma- 


nent. 
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The new president’s first message to congress 
showed pronounced divergence from the old regime on 
stillotherlines. It reflected an altogether more positive 
and vigorous attitude on public questions, particularly 
those relating to industrial and social problems within 
the nation, than has been exhibited in a presidential 
message for many years. The natural consequence has 
been, of course, a gradual change in the administra- 
tion’s circle of official advisers. The men President 
McKinley drew about him were presumably in close 
sympathy with his general theory and practice of ad- 
ministration, and had become harmonious factors in the 
working out of his policies, so that, under the new 
order of things, it was inevitable that changes should 
come. 


In the substitution of Leslie M. Shaw, 
Both Gain ex-Governor of Iowa, for Lyman J. 


—e Gage, as secretary of the treasury, a dis- 


tinct gain has been made, in all probability, for clean- 
ness of public service at least. It was under Secretary 
Gage’s administration that the corrupt and disgraceful 
Bidwell regime in the New York custom house grew 
up, and continued even under official cognizance, the 
compelling force being the sinister influence of Senator 
Platt, who can always be counted upon to stand for the 
less clean of any two given office-holding propositions. 
The passing of Gage and Bidwell is cause for public 
congratulation, and will remain so even if the reforms 
in the treasury and customs administration fall a long 
way short of what is hoped for and ought to be. 
Unfortunately, there is no such cause for congratu- 
lation in the change in the postmaster-generalship. 
Frankness compels the admission that the departure of 
Charles Emory Smith from his post, in favor of ex- 
Congressman Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin, represents 
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no elevation of official standards in the administration. 
The two men are not at all of the same type, either in 
quality of statesmanship or previous record for political 
cleanness. The best that can be hoped for, in the case 
of the new postmaster. general, is agreeable disappoint- 
ment. 

Secretary Long’s retirement is to be regretted both 
for public and personal reasons, his administration of 
the navy department having been clean, effective and 
in the main popular. During his term of office the 
navy has signalized itself by an extraordinarily brilliant 
record in a foreign war, and made substantial progress 
in aggregate fighting strength. On the other hand, 
the department has been afflicted by the most disgrace- 
ful personal controversy in our naval history. The 
suspicion that the navy department harbored, or at 
least indirectly permitted, a systematic attack upon the 
record of Rear Admiral Schley, for the purpose of 
glorifying the work and name of Rear Admiral Samp- 
son, when there ought not to have been and need not 
have been any controversy between these two officers, 
has made heavy drafts on the popularity of the depart- 
ment in the last two or three years, and probably 
Secretary Long’s resignation has only been waiting for 
the official conclusion of the case, recently given by 
President Roosevelt. It should be said, however, that 
popular sentiment for the most part has credited Mr. 
Long with the intention and the effort to deal fairly and 
judicially with this exasperating wrangle, so far as his 
authority touched it. 

Of his successor, Congressman William H. Moody 
of Massachusetts, there is little material as yet, in the 
way of any specially notable public work, upon which to 
base an opinion or predict a future. Mr. Moody is less 
than fifty years of age, and his record in congress dur- 
ing the last seven years has been active and forceful, 
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though his name has not been conspicuously identified 
with any particular measure of national importance. In 
brief, he enters the cabinet with a larger measure of 
opportunity ahead than of achievement behind—a fact 
which in itself carries no criticism but will perhaps 
stimulate the new secretary’s effort to make a strong and 
useful record in the department. 

Rumor has recently foreshadowed the retirement 
of Secretary Knox upon completion of the Northern 
Securities test case, and of Secretary Wilson when the 
sugar controversy is finished, but nothing definite is 
announced. Inthe case of Secretary Wilson, especially, 
it is to be hoped that nothing of the kind is in prospect, 
for the department of agriculture has probably never 
had a more efficient and progressive chief. Mr. Wilson 
has stood his ground stanchly in favor of development 
of the American beet sugar industry, and it is incredible 


that the public service should be deprived of his im- 
portant labors merely in response to the rancorous 
ravings of the reciprocity-gone-mad enemies of a grow- 
ing American industry. At least, it will be time enough 
to believe such athing possible when it actually happens. 


The new Philippine tariff law was signed 
se by the president on March 18th and went 

into effect at once. It provides, in brief, 
that imports intothe Philippines from the United States 
shall pay the duties levied by the Philippine commis- 
sion, the same as are paid on like articles imported into 
the islands from other countries. Also, that imports 
from the Philippines into the United States shall pay 
75 per cent. of the Dingley tariff rates, minus any ex- 
port taxes which may be imposed upon such articles. 
Imports from the Philippines which are on our free list 
shall be exempt hereafter from any export duty in 
the islands. Our navigation laws, requiring commerce 
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between ports of the United States to be carried in 
United States vessels, are suspended with reference to 
the Philippines until July 1st, 1904. It is provided that 
all duties collected on United States imports into the 
Philippines, or of Philippine imports into the United 
States, shall be paid into the Philippine treasury. Pro- 
vision is also made that imports (chiefly of raw mate- 
rials) which, under our present laws, are entitled to 
refund either of internal taxes or of the import duty 
when the finished articles, into which such materials 
have entered, are exported from the country, shall ap- 
ply also in the case of similar imports from the Philip- 
pines re-shipped thence in manufactured form, and any 
taxes paid on such articles shipped to the Philippines 
since November 15th, 1901, shall be refunded. 


The passage of some such law was made 
4 s i 
Expansion” necessary by the supreme court decision, 


and Protection =» _ rendered last December, declaring the 


Philippine islands to be ‘‘domestic territory’ but under 
the control of congress, so that, while the Dingley 
tariff on ‘‘foreign” products could not apply to Phil- 
ippine imports, it was within the power of congress 
to make special tariff provisions against Philippine 
products. Since the decision of the court rendered void 
all duties that had been collected on Philippine products 
since the treaty of peace with Spain, it was clearly 
necessary either to permit entire free trade with the 
islands or enact a special tariff measure. 

Parallel with this, the struggle over Cuban reci- 
procity seems to have reached the compromise settle- 
ment of granting a 20 per cent. tariff reduction on 
Cuban sugar until December 1, 1903, two or three 
months after the proposed abolition of the European 
sugar bounty system, which now practically destroys 
Cuba’s chance of competing in the English market. 
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This concession, if granted, will be all that Cuba can 
reasonably expect, but it has taken a most determined 
struggle to defeat the original proposition of complete 
free trade for Cuban sugar, with no time limit. A 
wholesome feature of the proposed concession is the 
requirement that Cuba shall enact the United States 
immigration and exclusion laws. 

Apart from the merits of the immediate issues in- 
volved, there is a deeper significance underlying these 
tariff controversies, both in the case of the Philippines 
and of Cuba. The Philippine bill met with the most 
determined opposition, on the ground that if the Philip- 
pines were a part of the United States their people 
must be American citizens, and we have no right to 
discriminate against any portion of the American peo- 
ple by tariff barriers against the free exchange of their 
products with any other portion. This line of attack 
was not able to defeat the bill, but it forced a 25 per 
cent. reduction from the regular rates and may, there- 
fore, be regarded as successful to the extent of accom- 
plishing 25 per cent. of its object at the outset. In the 
case of Cuba, while the argument has necessarily dif- 
fered in detail, it has proceeded on essentially the same 
idea; that our responsibility for the island carried a 
moral obligation to give the benefit of our markets to 
the Cuban people. This was especially urged in view 
of the provisions we forced into the new Cuban consti- 
tution, binding Cuba to various policies and granting 
concessions and rights of intervention to the United 
States. 

In both cases the experiment of either annexing or 
assuming practical ‘‘suzerainty” over alien races is 
producing exactly the effect predicted in many quarters 
at the start: namely, signs of disintegration both in 
our national ideals of government and of any really 
coherent and understood sentiment behind our national 
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policies. Annexing the Philippines as a dependency, 
‘‘outside the constitution,’” and subject to whatever 
form of government congress may choose to establish, 
is practically adopting the colonial principle of mon- 
archism, and the efforts to justify it are producing a 
demoralizing confusion in the public mind as to what 
the fundamental basis of our democratic institutions 
actually is. The only clear thing is that we have 
swung away from the basis of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and are in danger of losing any really posi- 
tive, consistent body of sentiment centering around the 
idea of democratic institutions, upon which to rely for 
protection against undermining political tendencies. 

So long as our public policies were consistent with 
the constitution and the ‘‘live-and-let-live ’’ democratic 
idea, there was no doubt about the solidity and defi- 
niteness of this sentiment, and its virile, enthusiastic 
adherence to the standard of republican institutions, 
with equality of political rights, as a unique and price- 
less possession of the American people. There was a 
growing national consciousness that into our charge had 
been committed the working out of this unique experi- 
ment, for the benefit not only of ourselves but of man- 
kind, and that the essential quality in the success of 
this experiment was consistent adherence to the princi- 
ples by which our national life has been shaped. But, 
among the first fruits of the colonial expansion policy, 
we find this growing confusion and diffusion of the 
national sentiment as to the future course and purposes 
of the republic. 

In concrete matters this has taken shape, not only 
in supreme court decisions extending the ‘‘extra con- 
stitutional” authority of congress to accommodate 
almost any practical requirements of the expansion-by- 
force policy, but in fresh attacks on the protective sys- 
tem at every vulnerable point. The struggle for free 
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trade with the Philippines, and, at first, for practically 
the same with Cuba, has deluded into its support a large 
body of traditional supporters of our protective policy. 
It is the precursor of similar attacks that are bound to 
come, based on similar pleas of ‘‘sympathy” and ‘ jus- 
tice” and so on, but in reality, for the most part, veil- 
ing the efforts of capitalist speculators to get free access 
to the American market for cheap-labor industries to be 
established in these new possessions. 

That these are not merely chimerical possibilities, 
the struggle for Cuban tariff concessions, backed chiefly 
by American owners of Cuban plantations and Ameri- 
can refiners of cane sugar, amply show. These experi- 
ences will not have been wasted, however, if they lead 
the way to a return of American public sentiment to the 
basis of sound political principle, establishing the rule 
that our relations with these tropical and unassimilable 
races shall be for the temporary purpose only of assist- 
ing them towards independence. Evidences of such a 
trend of sentiment, away from permanent annexation 
and towards ultimate independence, are increasing. 
They should be hailed with patriotic enthusiasm, not 
merely from the standpoint of national advantage, but 
because such a policy would be directly in the line of 
our broadest helpfulness and most powerful influence for 
progress with all races of men. 


Every few weeks some daring and suc- 
cessful raid by Delarey or De Wet, or 
other of the burgher leaders, varies the 
slow process of breaking down the Boer resistance. 
These affairs at least serve the purpose of rousing the 
enthusiasm of Boer sympathizers everywhere, however 
meager the permanent results may be. 

The most notable Boer success in a long time 
occurred on March 7th near Twe-Bosch, in the western 


Meaning of 
Boer Successes 
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Transvaal. A detachment under General Methuen, 
consisting of 900 mounted men and 300 infantry, onthe 
march, was charged by General Delarey on three sides 
andutterly routed, Methuen himself being wounded and 
taken prisoner. Three British officers and 38 men were 
reported killed, four guns captured and about two hun- 
dred men missing. Methuen has since been released. 

The real significance of these occasional Boer suc- 
cesses lies in the effect they produce upon British pub- 
lic opinion and the attitude of the British government. 
If they resulted in a drift of popular opinion towards 
making a compromise with the Boers, these bold raids 
might seem to play an important part in shaping the 
future settlement of the struggle and would therefore, 
of course, be well worth while from the Boer stand- 
point, but in reality the opposite effect is produced. 
Each new interruption in General Kitchener’s gradual 
‘‘cornering” campaign seems only to strengthen the 
British resolution to carry the war through to full com- 
pletion. This has been made clear once more in the 
English comment and discussion on General Methuen’s 
defeat, reflecting general sympathy and esteem for the 
unfortunate commander and determination to retrieve 
the loss. In fact, the event seems not only to have 
strengthened the hands of the British government at 
home, but even brought out explicit and probably 
inspired declarations of sympathy and friendship in the 
Prussian diet. This is practically the first time such a 
feeling has been expressed anywhere in continental 
Europe, where England and English politics are almost 
uniformly disliked. 

Successful Boer raids may serve to prolong the 
struggle, but they offer no ground for supposing that 
England’s efforts will be in any way relaxed or the 
terms of peace materially modified. The most defi- 
nite result thus far, in fact, is the sending of fresh 
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reinforcements to South Africa, while the extension of 
Kitchener’s blockhouse system goes steadily forward. 
The inevitable final outcome is obvious, and each 
bloody combat like that at Twe-Bosch only deepens 
the regret that brave soldiers like Delarey, Botha and 
De Wet should continue sacrificing their men and pro- 
longing the devastation of their country in behalf of a 
hopeless cause. 


The exact merits of the teamsters’ and 
ee freight handlers’ strike, which tied up 
the transportation business of Boston 
through nearly all of the week of March roth, have at 
no time been very clear. The trouble seems to have 
sprung from the discharge of seven freight-handlers by 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company, for refusing to handle freight brought to the 
company’s station in trucks of the Brine Transportation 
Company, a non-union concern. If the men refused to 
handle such freight under any circumstances, the rail- 
road company was clearly in the right in employing 
laborers who would, because the company, as a common 
carrier, is obliged to accept all proper kinds of freight 
offered it for transportation. If, however (as was also 
asserted), the men only refused to help unload the 
trucks of the Brine company, not refusing to load it 
into the cars when entirely clear from the trucks, the 
railroad company could have conceded the point of 
allowing the men the option of helping or not helping 
unload any trucks coming to the freight yards, leaving 
this part of the work entirely tothe truckmen. On the 
Boston and Maine railroad, in fact, the freight-handlers 
are expressly forbidden to help unload trucks except at 
their own risk. 
The case of the striking freight-handlers enlisted 
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the prompt support of numerous other labor bodies in 
Boston, and by the second day asympathetic strike was 
on, involving fifteen to twenty thousand men, chiefly 
on the trucking and express delivery lines. Strenuous 
efforts were made by the leading business interests of 
Boston to effect a settlement, with the help of Mayor 
Collins, Governor Crane, and the arbitration committee 
of the National Civic Federation, which was called in 
onthe 11th. On the 13th these efforts succeeded, and 
the strike was called off the next day. The bulk of the 
men returned to work under an agreement that the 
strikers should be taken back as fast as possible, with- 
out discrimination. Governor Crane meanwhile pledged 
‘himself to use his ‘‘ best efforts with the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad to have them adopt 
rules that will be in conformity with those already 
adopted by the Boston and Maine railroad regarding the 
loading and unloading of trains.” The fact of sucha 
pledge being made would seem to imply that the real 
protest of the strikers was not against handling the 
freight altogether, but chiefly against being required to 
help unload trucks of the non-union concern. 

Just what basis of final settlement has been or will 
be reached is not yet entirely clear, but it seems proba- 
ble that at least the effort to compel the freight-hand- 
lers to help unload non-union trucks will be quietly 
abandoned. Incidentally, it is noteworthy and gratify- 
ing that this strike was conducted entirely without vio- 
lence or public disturbance. In fact, on March 13th, 
when 19,735 men were reported on strike, the police 
department is said to have had even less than the usual 
amount of trouble on hand. Such a record is a credit 
to Boston, and especially a credit to organized labor, 
and affords a wholesome object-lesson in the possibility 
of industrial contests without violence. 
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Sines of the In this connection it will be interesting 
Arbitration to notice just how the arbitration com- 
Committee mittee of the National Civic Federation 
has organized itself, and how it proposes toact. The 
‘*industrial department” held its first meeting in New 
York on February toth, only six of the thirty-six mem- 
bers being absent. Asa result of its work, a set of by- 
laws was adopted, including (with special reference to 
the settlement of labor disputes) the following: 


** Article VII.—Conciliation committee. The chairman shall ap- 
point a comniittee on conciliation, toconsist of nine members, three of 
whom shall be selected from each group, whose duty it shall be, at the 
request of the chairman, upon information of threatened strike or lock- 
out of more than local magnitude, to use its good offices in restoring 
harmonious relations, reporting its action to the executive committee. 

** Article VIII.—Arbitration. Should the efforts of the conciliation 
committee prove ineffective, and should both parties to the dispute de- 
sire the services of the executive committee of this department, they 
may be invited to select two employers and two wage-earners from said 
executive committee to serve as an arbitration board. Should the four 
find it necessary to appoint an umpire to finally decide the dispute, they 
may select a fifth member from the division representing the public. 

‘* Article [X.—Emergencies. Should a controversy seem of such 
magnitude as to justify such action, the officers of the executive com- 
mittee shall be authorized to call a meeting of the entire executive com- 
mittee to consider the situation and take such action as may, in its 
judgment, be required. 

‘* Article X.—Auxiliary committees. The executive committee 
may appoint auxiliary committees to deal with local disturbances, the 
rules governing the same to be in harmony with the general purpose of 
the industrial department.” 


The Boston strike offered the arbitration committee 
the first opportunity to use its good offices, but it can 
hardly be regarded as a real test of efficiency. For one 
thing, in the Boston strike the all-important feature of 
‘*conference before the fact” was not present. Un- 
doubtedly it will take some little time for the commit- 
tee to ground itself in the confidence of the industrial 
community to such an extent that recourse will be 
had to it instinctively when serious trouble is brewing. 
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The principal efforts to settle the Boston strike were not 
made until after the fight was on. In fact, it was not 
until the second day of the contest that any appeal to 
the arbitration committee for cooperation was made. 
Moreover, the special ‘‘conciliation committee”’ had 
not even been appointed and has only just been an- 
nounced (March 21st) by Chairman Hanna. It consists 
of the officers of the executive committee,—Senator 
Hanna, chairman; Samuel Gompers, first vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar S. Straus, second vice-president; Charles 
A. Moore, treasurer, and Ralph M. Easley, secretary; 
and in addition Archibishop Ireland, Bishop Potter, 
Franklin McVeagh, John Mitchell, Frank P. Sargent, 
James Duncan, J. Kruttschnitt, William H. Pfahler 
and Marcus H. Marks. 


The following are the latest wholesale 
price quotations, showing comparison 
with previous dates: 

Mar. 21, Dec. 21, Mar. 21, 

1901 IgOI 1902 
Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 Ibs.) $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
Wheat, No. 2red (bushel). ... 81g 874 874 
Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel)... 49 714 678 
Oats, No. 2 mixed (bushel). ... 304 504 49 
Pork, mess (bbl., 200 lbs.). .... 15.75 16.75 16.25 
Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.)... . . 19.50 19.50 19.00 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 (Ib.) 7 64 88 
Sugar, granulated (Ib.).... 5t 4yo 4ts 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.) . . 22 25 30 
Cheese, State, f.c.,small,fancy (Ib.) 12} 10% 13 
Cotton, middling upland (lb.). . 8x5 835 Ors 
Print cloths (yard). ....... 24 3 3¥5 
Petroleum, refined, in bbls. (gal.) 855 1¢5 I¢5 
Hides, native steers (Ib.). ... 10 134 12 
Leather, hemlock(lb.)..... 24 244 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 
Sees . + ces mo 15.50 16.00 

Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 


Current Price 
Comparisons 


Tin, Straits (1oolbs.)...... 25.60 
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Mar. 21, Dec. 21. Mar. 21, 

1gO! Igo! 1g02 

Copper, Lakeingot(1oolbs.). . 16.87} 13.00 12.00 
Lead, domestic(1oolbs.). ... 4.374 4.00 4.10 
Tinplate, 100 lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 4.40 4.35 
Steel rails (tom 2000 lbs.). . . . 28.00 28.00 
Wire nails (Pittsburg) 2.15 2.05 


English prices of staple commodities, as given by 


the London Economist, are as follows: 

Mar. 1, Feb. 7, Mar. 7, 

1902 1g02 

-_ & & . & © 
Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 lbs). . 5 $ 7 5 0 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240 lbs.) 2 2 9 13 44 
Copper Aa - 2 55 2 I2 6 
Tin, Straits ( - * jem 114 10 oO 
Lead, English pig (‘“ “> 2 Iz 13 9 | 88 27 6 
Cotton, middling upland (lb.)... o 5} © O 4%) © © 43 
Petroleum (gallon) .... ... 0 o o 68/0 Oo 64§ 











(American equivalents of English money: pound = $4.866; shilling — 


24.3 cents; penny — 2.03 cents.) 

Dun's Review shows index-number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for February 1 and 

comparison with previous dates, as follows: 
Jan. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1892 1898 1899 1900 = IgOI 1902 1902 
Breadstuffs. . . . $17.700 $14.242 $14.709 $13.512 $15.070 $19.505 $19. 868 
7.895 7.860 7.927 8.571 8.696 9.494 9.884 
Dairy and garden 13.180 11.745 11.825 12.319 13.898 14.384 15.611 
Other food... 9.185 8.408 9.086 9.389 9.396 8.961 8.910 
Clothing . . . . 13.430 14.892 14.530 17.750 15.460 15.460 15.498 
Metals... . .+ 14.665 11.798 13.540 18.149 15.875 15.494 15.563 
Miscellaneous .. 13.767 12.188 12.545 I6.9I1I 16.471 16.278 16.259 
$89.822 $81.133 $84. 162 $96. 601 $94. 866 $g9. 576 $101. 593 
The month of February showed a slight recovery 
from the declining prices of January, due in part to 
extraordinary weather conditions, eausing interruption 
of both productive and distributive operations. As for 
some time past, the leading advances are in agricul- 
tural products, the miscellaneous group showing a 


slight decline. 














PHILIPPINE FUNDAMENTALS 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, LL. D. 


The future of the Philippines is an open question. 
The American people have never passed upon the ulti- 
mate destiny of the archipelago. By the terms of the 
treaty of Paris, the congress of the United States was 
required to determine the civil rights and political 
status of the inhabitants; but this obligation congress 
has not as yet discharged. Our sovereignty over the 
archipelago is unimpeachable in the forum of inter- 
national law, but neither our acceptance of sovereignty 
from Spain nor our assertion of it by force in the face 
of native opposition requires us to retain that sover- 
eignty or forbids us to delegate it to the Filipinos them- 
selves. We are free to stay in the archipelago or to 
witidraw from it; to incorporate it into the United 
States of America or to set it up as a sister republic in 
Asia; to grant independence to the inhabitants or to 
retain them in forcible subjection. 

One thing only we have definitely settled, and that 
concerns not the future, but the past. We have re- 
fused to recognize Aguinaldo and his mushroom Taga- 
log republic as adequate or authorized exponents of the 
will and sentiment of the people of the Philippine 
Islands. When that military oligarchy of Tagalogs de- 
manded that we should hand over to them the sover- 
eignty over the entire archipelago, which Spain had 
ceded to us after centuries of uninterrupted possession, 
it was not the American way tamely to submit to this 
usurpation of authority, still less to force, to which so 
speedily, and, in their own interests, so mistakenly, the 


insurgents made their appeal. But our rejection of 
803 
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these ambitious claimants of power is no bar to the 
legitimate rights of the people of the Philippine 
Islands and no reflection upon the glorious princi- 
ple that all just governments derive their powers 
from the consent of the governed. If we put down 
usurpers, it was because we held sovereignty in trust 
for the benefit of the entire population. The question 
how we shall now or hereafter administer that trust is 
in no way affected, and its solution in nowise forestalled, 
by the military or other operations which we have found 
it necessary to undertake in order to preserve inviolate 
the solemn trust itself. 

That our hands are absolutely free in the Philip- 
pines, that we stand uncommitted to any particular 
policy for the future, is a fact of cardinal importance, 
which, however, some people are apt to forget or at any 
rate toignore. I recommend this class of somnolent 
thinkers to turn to the party platform on which Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt were elected in 1900. Is 
there any jingoism there? Not a word of it. The 
keynote of the Philippine plank of that platform is the 
conception of ‘‘responsibility ” with which it begins. 
Here is the passage in its entirety: 


‘* In accepting by the treaty of Paris the just responsibility of our 
victories in the Spanish war, the president and the senate won the un- 
doubted approval of the American people. No other course was possible 
than to destroy Spain’s sovereignty throughout the West Indies and 
in the Philippine Islands. ‘That course created our responsibility before 
the world, and with the unorganized population whom our intervention 
had freed from Spain, to provide for the maintenance of law and order, 
and for the establishment of good government, and for the performance 
of international obligations. Our authority could not be less than our 
responsibility, and, whatever sovereign rights were extended it became 
the high duty of the government to maintain its authority, to put down 
armed insurrection, and to confer the blessings of liberty and civiliza- 
tion upon all the rescued peoples. The largest measure of self-govern- 
ment consistent with their welfare and our duties shall be secured to 
them by law.” 


Thus duty carried us to the Philippines and duty 
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governs our conduct in the Philippines. Nay, duty is 
to determine our stay; for, as the measure of home rule 
which the Filipinos are to enjoy is to be limited only by 
‘‘their welfare and our duties,’’ we might withdraw our 
sovereignty as soon as the Filipinos are capable of under- 
taking the obligations imposed upon us by the title of 
sovereignty. There is, therefore, nothing in the national 
platform of the republican party, on which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and Mr. Roosevelt stood and were elected, to 
warrant any republican in indulging in flings at anti- 
imperialism or in assertions to the effect that we must 
hold the Philippines forever, even though the natives 
desire and are fitforindependence. I repeat, the future 
of the Philippines is an open question. And I will add 
that, as anti-imperialist republicans are no less true to 
the republican platform of 1900, so in the future they 
will be at least as helpful as pro-colonial and jingoist re- 
publicans in aiding us to reach a wise solution of our 
Philippine perplexities. 

But just because the Philippine question is an open 
question it needs to be freely discussed and considered 
by the American people. The animating and regu- 
lating principle of our democracy is public opinion. In 
kingdoms and empires rulers may impose their own 
will upon their subjects, who are required or expected 
to acquiesce; but in a republic like ours the people are 
sovereign, and the fellow-citizens whom they elect to 
office are their servants. Members of congress even 
are but delegates sent to Washington to execute the 
will of their constituents; and, as they are the servants 
of the people, other civil officials and military officers 
have still less authority. This is not the English the- 
ory of government, but it is the American theory. 
And lest officials should grasp at larger power or prove 
recreant to their trust, the constitution and laws limit 
the functions of all government agents by numerous 
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sub-divisions and make the term of all executive and 
legislative officials exceedingly brief. But even that is 
not enough. During their tenure of office these officials 
are all subject to the control of public opinion. The 
sovereign people keep a constant eye upon their gov- 
ernment, advising it through all sorts of organs what 
they want done and warning it not to do what they be- 
liéve better undone. Without this constant surveil- 
lance of government by the people as a whole the 
American republic would not be the democracy it is 
and has been. 

Now, the Philippine question is one of the most 
difficult, and in its consequences far-reaching, that has 
ever come before the American people. In gravity 
and political pregnancy it yields, I suppose, among all 
our national issues, to slavery alone. It is of supreme 
importance, therefore, that the American people should 
ascertain the facts, understand the material considera- 
tions and the moral and political principles involved, 
weigh the consequences both to ourselves and the Fili- 
pinos of the different lines of policy proposed, and en- 
deavor to reach some conclusion in regard to what it is 
right and expedient for us to doin the premises. But 
for this all-important function of education we are de- 
pendent almost entirely upon agitation and discussion. 
When, therefore, I hear men in these opening years of 
the new century reprobate discussion of the greatest of 
public affairs, when even civil and military officials, in 
spite of the assurance of the government that the 
pacification of the Philippines is now practically com- 
plete, conjure their fellow-citizens to hold their tongues 
and swallow a Philippine policy of Us and Silence, I feel 
that, however brave and patriotic these spokesmen may 
be, they are champions of a new faith which is treason 
to democracy and which, if it ever prevailed, would be 
death to the American republic. Even if free speech 
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and unlimited discussion in the United States had the 
effect throughout all the Philippine archipelago of 
rendering the natives dissatisfied with our present mili- 
tary and semi-military government, and inspired them 
with the love and hope of liberty and independence, so 
that larger armies would be needed to keep them in 
colonial subjection,—that, ay and more than that, would 
be preferable, and infinitely preferable, to our renunci- 
ation of the principle of free speech, of the sovereignty 
of public opinion, of government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, which is the soul and glory 
of our republic. To attack or belittle popular govern- 
ment, to decry free speech and discussion by which it 
lives and acts, is to plunge the sword into our mother’s 
bosom, because the outgoings of her heart of charity 
render some remote ward too hopeful and independent 
to suit our temporary convenience. We can live with- 
out the Philippines, but the republic cannot endure 
without free discussion. The people have a right to 
talk and wiil talk, whatever their servants, civil or 
military, may choose to say about it. Had these ser- 
vants of the sovereign people, who now pose as masters, 
more wisdom and sagacity, they would perceive that in 
a free republic it is only a policy of despair which 
would hide behind a conspiracy of silence. 

I have shown that the future of the Philippines is 
an open question, that it is tlie imperative duty of the 
American people to decide it, and that it can be settled 
wisely only after the fullest and freest discussion, 
which, as the practically complete pacification of the 
islands has been officially announced, is not only oppor- 
tune but necessary at the present time. That being so, 
I go on to inquire what the fundamental considerations 
are by which the settlement of the Philippine question 
will be controlled. 

These considerations, expressed in the most gen- 
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eral terms, are sentiment and material advantage. In 
politics, as elsewhere, men are at once realistic and 
idealistic; and more perhaps in questions of national 
policy than in the issue of individual life the ideal is 
subordinated to the material and the useful. But ques- 
tions of high statesmanship, like the future disposition 
of the Philippines, cannot be divested of those features 
which appeal primarily to imagination, to sentiment, 
to honor, and to conscience. Even if it be admitted 
that the material forces at work may prove stronger 
than the ideal and moral forces, these are palpably per- 
ceptible and very potent. And the two sets of forces 
are operating on the minds both of the people of the 
United States and the people of the Philippine Islands. 
Hence in the long run, and allowing for the inertia of 
circumstances as they are, the attraction which will 
unite or the repulsion which will dissever the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States will be the resultant 
of the forces of advantage and sentiment as these 
are conceived and felt by Americans and Filipinos 
respectively. 

What, then, is the advantage to the people or gov- 
ernment of the United States of sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands? Naval stations in different parts of 
the world are in modern times highly advantageous; 
and I take it for granted that, whatever disposition be 
ultimately made of the Philippines, the American gov- 
ernment will retain one or more naval stations in the 
archipelago, as it has already done in the island of Cuba. 
For the enjoyment of this advantage, however, sov- 
ereignty over the Philippines is no more necessary than 
sovereignty over Cuba. What then remains? We speak 
of our territorial acquisition from Spain as insular Zos- 
sessions; but do we own anything in the Philippines? 
The title to the public lands rests indeed in the United 
States, but we hold them in trust for the Philippine 
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people and government; and apart from these, every- 
thing else in the Philippines, as in the United States, is 
the property of individuals or private corporations. In 
our so-called ‘‘ possessions,’’ therefore, neither in- 
dividual Americans nor the American people or 
government really possess anything. The word 
‘‘possessions” is a survival from barbarous times, 
when conquering nations seized the lands of the 
conquered or levied tribute upon them. This was 
the way of the ancient world, and it was followed 
by Rome. Even England started on that career in In- 
dia, where, at the battle of Plassy in 1757, she won her 
first territorial gains. Till 1773 about two million 
pounds a year was paid by the East India Company to 
the British exchequer; but since that date Britain has 
drawn no tribute from India. The change of view 
which has come over the modern world is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Bryce when he says that ‘‘the idea that 
the government of subject-races is to be regarded as a 
trust to be discharged with a sense of responsibility to 
God and to humanity at large has become generally 
accepted.” * 

What, then, is the advantage of dependencies to 
the sovereign state? The trade of India is open to the 
world on the same terms as it is to England. We our- 
selves maintain the open-door policy in the Philippines, 
which is undoubtedly wise. Thus, as we ‘‘possess’”’ 
nothing in the Philippines in virtue of our sovereignty, 
and receive neither gold norsilveras tribute, neither do 
we enjoy any advantage in trade or commerce. 

It follows, then, that our ‘‘ possession ” of colonies 
or dependencies is of absolutely no advantage to us. 
This conclusion has long since been reached in Eng- 
land, even by expansionists. Thus Sir John Seeley, in 
1885, wrote in his ‘‘ Expansion of England,” in regard 


*«* Studies in History and Jurisprudence,” p. 25. 
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to the British empire in India, that by it England ‘‘in- 
curred vast responsibilities which were compensated by 
no advantages.”* In general, the government of a 
subject people brings only responsibility to the sover- 
eign state. Indeed, it may be a source of weakness and 
danger. Here is what Mr. Bryce, statesman and philo- 
sophical historian, declared to be the findings of history, 
based ona varied experience during tue last ten genera- 
tions: 

‘*But during the last three centuries the experience of military 
powers has been that the acquisition of masses of subjects who, being 
already civilized, are likely to resist absorption and to remain disaffected, 
is a doubtful gain and may become a danger to the conquering state.” + 

Suppose, what it is almost profanation even to sup- 
pose, a war between the United States and Great 
Britain; and suppose that in this fratricidal conflict the 
United States is victorious, and that Great Britain has 
to cede us as a war indemnity whatever of her outlying 
empire we demand. We should, of course, take 
Canada, not only because it is contiguous and largely 
unoccupied territory, but because it is inhabited by a 
kindred people, who share our political habits, ideas, 
and traditions, and whose provinces, therefore, might 
be incorporated as states in our union. That would be 
a real accession of strength to the United States. 
Now, what of India, where a thousand Englishmen 
govern 300,000,000 people despotically and with mili- 
tary compulsion? Tue government of the United 
States would be foolish to take it on any terms, for we 
could not govern it without violating the sacred prin- 
ciples of our own republic; and, even if we were ready 
to become despots, we should derive no advantage 
from the undertaking, while we should seriously impair 
our condition in the world by shouldering such an 
enormous responsibility. Inthe Philippines our bur- 


*p. 304. + ‘Studies in History and Jurisprudence,” p. 259. 
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den, though not so heavy, is equally embarrassing to 
our principles and profitless to our pockets. 

As to the interests of the Filipinos, the action of 
congress in refusing to reduce the Dingley rates on 
Philippine imports into the United States more than 
twenty-five per cent. (to say nothing of its inaction in 
regard to Cuba) shows that no great trade advantages 
can be expected by the people of our new dependencies. 
Perhaps we may hope that a good American govern- 
ment in the Philippines will lead to the incoming of 
capital, the development of the resources of the 
country, and the expansion of industries. But if other 
material advantages accrue to the Filipinos in conse- 
quence of American sovereignty, these will be in the 
nature of public improvements—roads, railways, etc. 
—for which the Filipinos will be required to pay taxes, 
while the government, wholly or dominatingly Ameri- 
can, will direct the expenditure of the revenues thus 
collected. Under these circumstances it is not neces- 
sary to consider further the advantages which the Fili- 
pinos will receive from the establishment of American 
sovereignty; and in any event this question is for the 
man on the street of much less moment than the advan- 
tage to ourselves. 

I turn, therefore, to the other controlling factor in 
the settlement of the Philippine problem. This is 
psychological, not physical; ideal, not utilitarian. The 
inquiry is into the nature and significance of the senti- 
ments, both moral and political, which have been 
awakened in the minds of Americans and Filipinos by 
the situation in which both these peoples find them- 
selves in the Philippine Islands. 

Now, the Filipinos, like other nations, desire good 
government; but there is something they desire more 
ardently. A good government imposed upon them by 
a foreign nation—especially of alien race and different 
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color—is not at all to their taste. They desire to con- 
duct their own government, even if the result seems to 
us far inferior. In short, they think they have a right 
to their own country, a right to govern themselves, a 
right to determine their own destiny. They want, in 
a word, liberty and independence. You could not find 
in all the islands a single Filipino who favors colonial 
dependence on the United States. If the Filipinos 
come to believe that our jingoes and imperialists rep- 
resent the mind of the American people, they will, like 
the Boers, fight till they are annihilated: our crowning 
victory would be their utter extinction. Our assertion 
of sovereignty is supported at the present time only by 
the federal party, who are numerically small, who are 
held together by the cohesive force of public office, and 
who, worst of all, are animated by the delusion (which 
is the foremost plank of their platform) that the Philip- 
pine Islands will be admitted, first as a territory and 
then asa state, into the American union. Apart from this 
exception, which rests on a misapprehension, the Fili- 
pinos are opposed to us and unanimously demand inde- 
pendence. Here most of those who talk about Philip- 
pine affairs have in the past assumed the colonial policy 
as a matter of course; but thisno Filipino will endure. 
There some Filipinos support our sovereignty on the 
understanding that the Philippine Islands are to be a 
state of the American Union; but this no American 
willendure. The final resultant of these psychological 
forces must be Philippine independence. 

There are two distinct groups of Filipinos. First, 
we have the civilized and Christianized Filipinos of 
Luzon and the Visayan islands, numbering about 
6,500,000 souls. Formerly divided into rival commu- 
nities, they have been solidly unified by the events of 
the past few years, and the new-born national con- 
sciousness clamors loudly and incessantly for indepen- 
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dence. Secondly, we have the Mohammedan and 
heathen tribes of the southern islands—Sulu, Palawan, 
and the interior of Mindanao—who are estimated to 
number 1,500,000. These are all tribally organized 
and ruled by datos and sultans. Some external sov- 
ereign or suzerain they must have; and if we do not 
retain these southern islands we must hand them over 
to some other power. Thus, for example, we might 
exchange them with Great Britain for the British West 
Indies. But whatever be done with them, the civilized 
and Christianized democracy of Luzon and the Visayas 
desire independence. They are fairly entitled to it; 
and, united as they now are, I think they might very 
soon be safely entrusted with it. In their educated 
men, as thorough gentlemen as one meets in Europe 
or America, this democracy of 6,500,000 Christians has 
its foreordained leaders. 

Let us now survey the force of sentiment as it 
operates on the mind of the American people. We 
have seen what the ideals, hopes, aspirations, and 
asserted rights of the Filipinos are. They appeal to 
justice, to the sacred name of liberty, to the honor and 
to the pity of the American people. How then do we 
feel about it? 

First of all, the American people feel themselves 
under obligations to the civilized world for the main- 
tenance of peace and order, the institution of justice, 
and the establishment of settled government in the 
Philippines; and, secondly, as the American people 
will accept no suggestion from foreign nations in regard 
tothe manner of accomplishing this undertaking, neither 
will they be bullied by native military usurpers. The 
task in the Philippines which came to us as a result of 
the war with Spain we will discharge in our own way 
with responsibility only to God, to our own consciences, 
and to the people of the Philippines, especially the civ- 
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ilized and Christianized people of Luzon and the Vi- 
sayas, who constitute three-fourths of the entire popu- 
lation and embody its national consciousness and 
political possibilities. 

Subject to the control of this determination to do 
its own work in the Philippines in its own way, our 
nation cherishes now, as it has always cherished, an 
ardent love of liberty and a profound sympathy with 
all peoples struggling to throw off the yoke of despot- 
ism and to achieve national independence. I have 
already shown that no material interest militates 
against the outgoing of these sentiments towards the 
Filipinos; and for that reason it seems to me as cer- 
tain as anything future can be that when the Filipinos 
secure an organ of government for the expression of 
their views and desires, if they ask for independence 
the American people will grant it—and will rejoice to 
grant it—provided only they are in a position to relieve 
us of the international obligations we assumed for the 
Philippines by the terms of the treaty of Paris. Nor 
is it only our material interests, our love of liberty, and 
our sympathy with nationalities struggling for inde- 
pendence that contain the assurance of ultimate Philip- 
pine independence. Powerful and conclusive as this 
combination of real and ideal forces would be, they are 
also reinforced by the necessities of our form of govern- 
ment, under which it is, even if not constitutionally, at 
least practically, impossible for us to maintain in the 
Philippines any government except a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people. The 
American people cannot be democratic at home and 
despotic in Asia; and independence is the only alterna- 
tive to despotism in the Philippines, except the admis- 
sion of the islands as a state in the American union, 
which is forever impracticable. 

When our friend Mr. Bryce saysthat ‘‘the United 
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States ignore the principles of their Declaration of In- 
dependence when they proceed to subjugate by force 
the Philippine islanders,’’* I reply that our action is 
the result of temporary necessities; and when he con- 
cludes that ‘‘the Americans will doubtless in time 
either reconcile themselves to their illogical position or 
alter it,’’+ I predict they will alter it. For the con- 
trolling factors are material advantage and moral and 
political sentiment; and both point the way of ultimate 
independence. 


* «Studies in History and Jurisprudence,” p. 491. +p. 29. 





THE SUGAR PANDEMONIUM 


Exciting discussion over public policy is not an 
unusual experience in this country, but the pandemo- 
nium now raging over Cuban sugar is well-nigh unique 
in political controversy. It usually happens on such 
occasions that the contention is for or against a certain, 
fairly well-defined policy, and the political parties are 
lined up on the affirmative or negative sides. In this 
case, we have all the heat and acrimony of a political 
controversy, without any of the order of party convic- 
tion. Thecontroversy in and out of congress resembles 
the clamoring of a mob more than the discussion of a 
public question. The administration party, which is 
responsible for whatever is done, has become a fixed 
mass of confusion, no section of which seems to know 
just what it wants. The administration is being cited 
as standing now for this, and now for that. Those who 
want free sugar or the maximum reduction in the tariff 
are charging the opposition with disloyalty to the ad- 
ministration, and the latter in turn are charging the 
others with disloyalty to the party policy and American 
industries. 

As an example of the dazing pandemonium within 
the administration party itself, take the Mew York 
Tribune. That paper, formerly a powerful representa- 
tive of protection, seems to have become so hopelessly 
mixed on the subject as to hardly be able to discern its 
right hand from itsleft. Itis plunging into the subject 
now in this direction and now in that. In its flounder- 
ing, it is practically repeating the free trade arguments 
put forth by the New York 7imesand Evening Post, and 
is indulging in quasi-billingsgate towards protectionists 
that might be expected from the Philadelphia Record or 
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New York Journal. It is doing it all with a dull notion 
that it is supporting the administration. 

All this may do for the enemies of the administra- 
tion, those who want to break down the tariff policy 
and bring the administration into disrepute with the 
people, but it reflects no credit on the majority party in 
congress, which is responsible for the administration 
and its policy. To the patriotic citizen who is really 
concerned for the nation’s honor and interest in the 
situation, the questions that naturally arise are: (1) 
What is the position of the administration on the sub- 
ject ? (2) Is Cuba actually starving or on the verge of 
ruin ? (3) What are the forcesand motives which con- 
tribute to this discouraging confusion of opinions ? 
(4) What are the real facts in the situation to-day ? 

(1) The position of the administration is quite 
simple and intelligible. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that Secretary Root and Governor-General Wood 
are not the administration. They are not even recog- 
nized authorities on the subject of economic policy. 
The president is the administration; his official utter- 
ances on the subject, therefore, are the only authorita- 
tive statement of the administration’s position, and in 
his message to congress the president made his position 
on this subject definite and clear. . He said: 


‘*Reciprocity must be treated as the handmaiden of protection. 
Our first duty is to see that the protection granted by the tariff in every 
case where it is needed is maintained, and that reciprocity be sought for 
so far as it can safely be done without injury to our home industries. 
Just how far this is must be determined according tothe individual case, 
remembering always that every application of our tariff policy to meet 
our shifting national needs must be conditioned upon the cardinal fact 
that the duties must never be reduced below the point that will cover 
the difference between the labor cost here and abroad. The well-being 
of the wage-worker is a prime consideration of our entire policy of eco- 
nomic legislation.” 


This means neither more nor less than that no 
change in our tariff policy should be permitted which 
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will injure an American industry. All sympatheticaid 
for others must stop where injury to our own industries 
begins. This ought to leave no one in doubt as to the 
position of the administration as represented by the 
president. Whilethis states precisely the policy of the 
administration on tariff legislation, and truly reflects 
the sentiment of the nation, there has always been a 
general desire among the American people to befriend 
Cuba. It was this motive which led to the taking up 
of arms to free Cuba from the power of Spain, and since 
the war closed to reconstruct civil institutions and in- 
troduce superior systems of sanitation into Cuban cities. 
The beneficial effects of the latter are so marked that 
the hotels in Havana now post up notices that there is 
no danger of yellow fever, and assure Americans and 
other foreigners that they may visit Cuba without fear 
of loathsome epidemics, a condition which never before 
existed in the island. This sympatheticinterest in Cuba 
still exists, and both the administration and the Ameri- 
can people would gladly render any possible aid to 
Cuba, provided it does not injure the industrial interests 
of our own people. 

(2) Is Cuba starving or on the verge of ruin? The 
fact that the American people are known to be sympa- 
thetically and generously inclined towards Cuba gave 
the discussion of Cuban affairs a philanthropic, rather 
than strictly economic, aspect. To those interested it 
was manifest that an appeal to the humane sentiment 
of the American people, on the ground that the people 
of Cuba were starving, would be more likely to create a 
demand for a change of policy than would any strictly 
economic argument. Hence, this was fixed upon as the 
plea to make. Accordingly, within the last few weeks, 
nearly all economic argument has been abandoned and 
the whole agitation has been an appeal for aid to 
starving or ruined Cuba. 
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There is one thing which is an infallible indication 
of the material condition of the people at any given 
time: namely, the abundance or scarcity of employ- 
ment. No matter what the state of civilization, the 
character of the industries, the grade of social life that 
exists in a country, however high the civilization, there 
is always hardship among the laboring class when there 
is any considerable amount of enforced idleness. When 
a considerable portion of the people cannot get employ- 
ment, there is sure to be social hardship and per- 
haps starvation. On the other hand, however low the 
civilization, there is never exceptional hardship and 
starvation when the laborers are fully employed, no 
matter what the standard of wages may be. The stand- 
ard of wages under normal conditions of employment 
will always be adjusted to the established social life and 
standard of living of the people, so that whenever the 
people are fully employed they are never starving, or 
even enduring exceptional industrial or social hardship. 
Fortunately the facts are against the starvation plea. 

We have abundant evidence that the demand for 
labor in Cuba is greater now than it has been for many 
years. ‘The witnesses who are interested in the starva- 
tion plea, in their testimony before the ways and 
means committee, admitted that the demand for labor 
was exceptionally great, and that additional laborers 
had to be procured from Spain and the Canaries. They 
even presented the scarcity of labor and the consequent 
rise of wages as a reason for the low profits that they 
are now receiving. The truth of this is also indicated 
by the nature of the conditions. The revolution and 
war naturally reduced the number of laborers—many 
were killed, and a much larger number died by disease 
and privation. With the establishment of peace, the 
owners of plantations that had not been gobbled up by 
American promoters and sugar refiners and speculators, 
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turned their energies to recuperating their sugar estates. 
To such an extent was this done that the sugar crop 
has increased from 305,543 to 850,o0o0tons. Manifestly, 
this created a great increase in the demand for labor, 
and accounts for the fact of a tendency to higher wages. 
All this clearly shows that the working people of Cuba 
are fully employed, which fact makes starvation, or 
any unusual degree of hardship among the laboring 
people, impossible. The simple facts are, therefore, 
that the cry about starving Cuba is false. Cuba is not 
starving; on the contrary, her laboring people are 
better off than they have been in years. 

(3) What are the forces and motives which contribute 
to this discouraging confusion of opinion? Ifthe people 
of Cuba were starving, it would be quite easy to under- 
stand this persistent clamor for over-stepping our 
policy to aid Cuba, but if there is no starvation or 
special hardship among the masses of Cuba it becomes 
a matter of special interest to ascertain what the 
motives and forces are that are keeping up this crusade. 
Yet, if we examine the question a little closer, it is not 
so difficult to see. Between the competition of the 
bounty-paid sugar in Europe, tending to lower the 
price, and the increase of wages in Cuba, tending to 
increase the cost, the profits of the sugar planters were 
reduced toa minimum. This is slight, to be sure, yet 
to the extent it existed it was a pressure upon the profit 
margin. This made a motive for the plantation owners 
of Cuba to ask for a reduction of the tariff, not to alle- 
viate the starvation at all, for that did not exist, but to 
increase the profit on sugar. In this there were several 
other parties who were interested—all the American 
speculators who had gone to Cuba to buy up dilapidated 
estates, the large Spanish land owners like Mendoza, 
with his 27,000 acres, and the American sugar refiners 
who are also large plantation owners. The latter had 
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an additional interest: namely, to destroy their great 
competitors, the beet sugar producers in this country. 

At first the movement was confined to Cubans, and 
then the demand was comparatively modest and the 
effort reasonably honest. They felt that if the indus- 
tries of Cuba could have a little exceptional prosperity 
it would be very helpful to the peaceful establishment 
of their politica] institutions, but they rever dreamed 
of asking for free sugar. A small concession was all 
they hoped for. But this did not satisfy the American 
contingent in the situation, which had its headquarters 
in New York. When the Cubans were going to lay 
their case before President Roosevelt, the American 
sugar refiners intercepted them and insisted that they 
make a bold demand for free sugar, accompanying the 
request with the threat that if they did not, they, the 
sugar people, would defeat, through their power in the 
lobby, anything the Cubans might ask. Thus there was 
practically a combination composed of the American 
owners of Cuban plantations, the promoters and specu- 
lators, the American sugar trust and the Cubans. 

As the result of this the demand was boldly made 
for free sugar. Of course they could not go before the 
American people with the bald, greedy request to give 
them over a cent anda half a pound profit out of the 
American treasury, so they turned on the hose at full 
force for the starvation plea. Here they found an effec- 
tive ally in the free trade press of the country, which 
includes many of the very respectable newspapers in 
the large cities. These were interested solely in break- 
ing down the protective system. This completed the 
combination of motives: first, to increase the profits 
of the sugar refiners; second, to kill the American beet 
sugar industry; and third, to break down our protective 
system. 

With this combination, or really conspiracy, against 
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the administration policy, the agitation forged ahead 
and gained momentum. A literary bureau, under the 
name of the American Export Association, was estab- 
lished, which has diligently contributed to the pande- 
monium by reprinting and flooding the mails with the 
free trade editorials, statements by Secretary Root, ex- 
tracts from Governor-General Wood's reports, and every 
form of garbled statement of facts which ingenuity 
could invent, keeping constantly to the fore the false 
cry about Cuban starvation. The extent to which mis- 
representation has been carried in this case is scarcely 
surpassed in the political literature of a presidential 
campaign. 

In 1899 Mr. Bayard Cutting published a statement 
showing that the beet sugar manufacturers could suc- 
ceed even without protection. He based his whole cal- 
culations upon the price of sugar under the McKinley 
law. Even with sugar on the free list, the price was 
over 4centsapound. Of course he did not foresee that in 
1902, under possible free trade, with improved methods 
of production and the European bounty, sugar would 
be less than 3 cents a pound, which would necessarily 
destroy the whole basis of the calculation. Notwith- 
standing that the conditions had so changed asto destroy 
the basis of the entire calculation and make it obvious 
that what Mr. Cutting showed would be profitable in 
1899 would be ruinous in 1902, the New York Evening 
Post published the article as having full reference to 
conditions to-day, and that has been printed and re- 
printed and circulated by the millions, when it has no 
more relation to present conditions than the price of 
cotton cloth has to-day to the price of raw cotton in 
1865. The false and actually dishonest use of this 
document is still going on; even General Wood, in 
his article in the /ndependent, quoted from it, and the 
New York Tribune is still using it almost every day. 
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It will be remembered that this combination to raid 
the Cuban tariff began with a demand for free sugar, 
and, finding that impossible, has little by little reduced 
its claim until it is now willing to accept a reduction of 
20 per cent. of the duty. It would accept a reduction 
of 10 per cent. on the same principle that a beggar will 
take a nickel when he cannot get adime. Whatever it 
gets is just so much addition to the profits, and somuch 
satisfaction to the free traders as a step towards breaking 
down the tariff policy. One thing is quite clear on this 
point: that the basis of the plea for free sugar or any 
material reduction—that Cuba is starving—is thoroughly 
false and hypocritical. 

(4) What are the facts in the situation to-day? 
A great change has taken place in the conditions 
which must affect the European and, in fact, the 
world sugar market of the future. The bounties 
paid by Austria and Germany and other countries 
made it possible to supply sugar in Europe abnor- 
mally cheap. England was a great sugar buyer. This 
had the same effect on the sugar planters in the British 
West Indies that it did on the sugar planters of Cuba. 
The price was so low that it practically made it impos- 
sible to place sugar from the British West Indies in the 
market except at a loss. Notwithstanding that Eng- 
land is a free-trade country, when she saw that this was 
going to kill the sugar industry in her West Indian 
colonies, and needing some revenue to carry on the 
South African war, she announced that she was going 
to levy a countervailing duty on bounty-paid sugar; 
in other words, to protect her West Indian sugar indus- 
tries just as we protect our beet-sugar industry. This 
was practically serving notice on the bounty-paying 
countries that their bounties would be neutralized in 
England just the same as they are here. Consequently 
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they had a European conference and agreed to abolish 
the bounties altogether, to take effect in 1903. 

Now this changes the entire face of the whole 
world sugar market for Cuba. Under present condi- 
tions Germany could put sugar in the English market 
at from about a third to a half a cent lower than could 
Cuba. German sugar received a double bounty—one 
from the cartel and one from the national government 
forexport. Each bounty isthe equivalent ofa little over 
30 cents a hundred. Thus the abolition of the bounty 
will add to the present price of German sugar some- 
thing over .62 of a cent a pound, making it from .10 to 
.25 of a cent a pound dearer than Cuban sugar. Under 
these circumstances Cuba will have an advantage even 
in the European market, to say nothing of the Ameri- 
can, over the continental sugar producers. 

The situation to-day, therefore, is this: The Amer- 
ican market will take all the sugar Cuba can produce for 
some years to come, and by another year she will have 
the full benefit of the European market without fear or 
favor, and with present cost she has a clear advantage. 
All the reasons that existed six months ago for making 
concessions to Cuba are practically gone, except so far 
as the present, and possibly next year’s, crop is con- 
cerned. All that even generosity demands is simply to 
give Cuban producers some help as a gratuity for this 
and next year’s crop, but this should be done in some 
manner without chanying the tariff. 

Whatever the formal outcome of this confusing 
agitation may be it will be a victory for the enemies of 
protection. Whether it is a 20 per cent. reduction of 
the tariff, or a rebate, or a direct contribution to Cuban 
planters from the treasury, the result will be a serious, 
if not mortal, injury to the development of the sugar 
industry in this country. The injury will not come so 
much from the cut in the tariff as from the uncertainty 
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it introduces into the permanence of the tariff policy. 
It will have a similar effect upon all new investments 
for the expansion of the beet sugar industry that the 
appearance of Mr. Cleveland in the white house had 
upon national industry: namely, to serve notice that 
protection is in danger. In the Cleveland case the dan- 
ger to protection was from its avowed enemies; in this 
case it is from its supposed friends. Capitalists who 
would have invested in the beet sugar industry with the 
confidence of adequate protection will now hesitate 
about risking their capital in such a precarious industry. 
It is absolutely certain that without protection for some 
time to come the beet sugar industry in this country 
cannot prosper. The very fact that this protection is 
being deserted in the party of its friends will shake 
the confidence of capital and arrest the progress of the 
industry. It should be definitely understood that the 
enemies of protection in this case are not the democrats 
but reputed republicans, like the Mew York Tribune and 
Secretary Root, who have encouraged and aided the 
attack on the tariff. 

It was only by the dint of persistent struggle 
against these forces that the original demand for free 
sugar has been modified to a 20 per cent. reduction. 
That a large section of the protection party has deserted 
the sugar industry will probably give it a staggering, if 
not a fatal, blow, and for this the administration party 
is alone responsible, and mav expect to be so regarded 
by the agricultural section o* the country, especially in 
those states whose growing iudustries have thus been 
arrested. 











EVILS OF SOUTHERN FACTORY LIFE 


REV. JESSE ARMON BALDWIN* 


Each generation feels anew the force of the Master’s 
statement: ‘‘ The poor always ye have with you.” Be- 
cause of affliction, mismanagement and wrong-doing 
many are poor, but the lack of capacity and training for 
doing any work well is responsible for much more 
poverty. The best real test of a civilization is its treat- 
ment of the poorand thehelpless. In heathen countries 
womanhood is debased and oppressed simply because 
woman is weaker and more helplessthanman. In this 
country we recognize the duty of caring for the weak in 
ourown homes. But it is also the teaching of the Master 
that the strong should help all the weak, and that isthe 
highest civilization in which, under the direction of the 
strong, the weak are given work to do in and by which 
they may become stronger and better. When thestrong 
fail to do this they are failing in their duty, and will be 
held responsible for their neglect. With this thought 
in mind let us look at the condition and needs of the 
cotton mill operatives of the South, bearing in mind 
that, while the cotton mill owners must be held respon- 
sible, they are not the only strong ones who ought to 
help in this work, and therefore not the only ones who 
are responsible. We shall give for the most part some 
concrete examples and let these tell the story, rather 
than make general statements. 

Agricultural life is always the simplest life, and a 
change from this to the more complex life of commerce 
and manufacturing contains possibilities of danger to 


*Rev. Mr. Baldwin, for several years a resident of Charlotte, N. C., 
having made a special study of southern labor conditions, is at present 
devoting his entire time to the founding of an industrial school in the 
South along the lines suggested in this article. 
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the individual and to society. The growth of the manu- 
facturing industries of the South has not been an ex- 
ception. After the war the conditions of farm life be- 
came harder and harder for the poor white people— 
among whom were many of good families who had lost 
their property—and the men who projected and built 
cotton mills were public benefactors in that they gave 
poor people work. But much of the praise that would 
otherwise be their due must be withheld because the 
conditions of labor have not been such in most cases as 
to make the workers stronger and better. Others who 
have indirectly profited by this great industrial devel- 
opment have stood off and criticised owners or opera- 
tives, but have not done one thing to uplift and help 
those in need, either in securing better laws or in fur- 
nishing better educational and religious advantages. 

Life on the farm, if hard and rough, had also its 
free and easy side. Life at the mill is regular, syste- 
matic, binding. The hours at first were very long—sev- 
enty-eight per week and even more. Now a large pro- 
portion of the southern mills work sixty-six hours per 
week. There is an increasing demand for a sixty-hour 
week. 

On the farm all the children helped in the light 
work of the farm. Small children could pick cotton. 
They could also hoe while still small, but could work 
according to their strength and desire. ‘There was no 
definite task. Besides, there were only about four 
months in the year when there was work on the farm 
they could do. When the families moved to the mill, 
it seemed to them to be all right for the little children 
togo in. They could not make very much, but it 
would help, and to many of them it was necessary for 
the children to work. The work seemed so simple and 
light that it would not hurt them. As to the children, 
some begged to be allowed to go into the mill; others 
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felt very keenly the burdens placed upon them, and 
have sometimes been forced from home in tears to toil 
through the weary hours of the day; or, worse, the 
seemingly endless hours of the night. 

At most southern mills, and especially in North 
Carolina, the superintendents have been compelled to 
turn off applicants for work. In the fall and winter, 
after poor.crop years, there is always a great exodus to 
the cotton mills. The past year the crops were poor 
over most of North Carolina, and a superintendent has 
just told me that during the last two weeks he has 
turned off applicants enough to run his mill. This has 
been the situation for years. The owners would have 
built more mills but did not have the money, and were 
in debt in part for those they had built. Night work 
seemed to be a solution of the difficulty; it would give 
poor people work, and it would almost double the divi- 
dend of the mills, and thus enable the owners to build 
more mills; soa night shift was put on. This has 
gone on until a little over a year ago forty-six per cent. 
of the mills of North Carolina were running also at 
night; at least the spinning room, where the children 
work, ran. During the depression of the past year 
several mills have stopped night work, so the percent- 
age is considerably less now. Night work has proved 
to be a very great curse. Having begun, however, it 
is difficult to stop. Let us look at some specific cases 
with reference to these questions. I gathered some 
facts from a representative yarn mill. At a representa- 
tive weaving mill the conditions would be somewhat 
better. 

At this mill there are fifty-four families. At the 
heads of families there are nine widows. The children 
of four who pass as widows are illegitimate; two of 
these women are, however, now among the best women 
at the mill. One of the other women isa virago. She 
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is profane herself, and her little ten-year-old daughter, 
when angry, swears like a hardened criminal. Her in- 
fluence tends to corrupt the children of the whole com- 
munity. Of the men, thirty-three work in the mill; 
four work elsewhere, and one is sick. There are three 
loafers who live on their children’s earnings. One of 
them is a drunkard, the other two are just lazy. 

In this mill there are seven children under twelve 
years of age. The first case is that of a widow who has 
several little children, the two eldest being in the mill, 
one of the two under twelve. They get thirty cents a 
day each. If the child under twelve did not work, the 
family would have to be helped. Another widow with 
three little children works for sixty cents a day and her 
little girl under twelve gets thirty centsaday. She 
probably would have to havea little help. One man 
with seven children gets seventy-five cents a day, one 
child thirty-five cents, and one under twelve years 
twenty-five cents. His wife is not a good manager, and 
it would be hard on him, but he could live. A widow 
has four children at work, making sixty-five, fifty, 
thirty-five and twenty-five cents a day, respectively, the 
last being under twelve. A man has four children, 
making one dollar, eighty-five cents, sixty cents and 
thirty cents, the last being under twelve. Both of these 
families could live very comfortably, and so could the 
others, without the labor of the children under twelve. 
I say twelve years, because I think it better to begin 
any restrictions with that age and gradually advance to 
fourteen, with some conditions. It would be too great 
a change to pass a law keeping out those under four- 
teen, as more than one-sixth of all the operatives are 
under fourteen. 

This mill runs at night in part. Of the fifty-four 
families, twenty-six work in the day, fourteen at night, 
and fourteen families are divided, part working in the 
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day and part at night. It is bad for the home for all 
the family to work at night; it is worse in some 
respects for part to work in the day and part at night. 
In that case the mother has to get up at 4.30:in the 
morning to get breakfast for the day hands, sothey can 
be at the mill at six; then the night hands come and 
eat about seven. She has to have dinner ready for the 
day hands strictly at twelve. The night hands get up 
and eat from four to five, so as to be ready to goto work 
for the night at six; she also gives them a lunch to be 
eaten at midnight. Then the day hands get out at six 
and have supper about seven. Besides this, there is 
house-cleaning, washing and ironing, sewing, and often 
the care of little children. We need not wonder that 
they fail to do some things that some people think they 
ought to do, especially when we take into consideration 
the fact that they had almost no opportunity at all for 
learning to do things quickly and well. The mills 
usually run sixty-six hours per week at night; that is, 
the operatives work twelve hours from Monday night 
to Friday night inclusive, and on Saturday get up 
about two o'clock (before they have had enough sleep), 
to go to work at three. They then work till nine at 
night. Asa matter of fact it is usually ten or eleven 
when they get out. On Sunday they feel drowsy and 
dull, and rarely if ever go to Sunday school or to 
church in the morning. They occasionally go to the 
evening service, but their church-going habits are 
broken. They have shut themselves off from almost 
the only uplifting influence, while the influences that 
degrade are actively at work. 

Night work is much worse in the summer than in 
the winter. Inthe winter they go to bed, cover upand 
sleep soundly. In summer it is difficult to sleep on 
account of light, heat, flies and noise. In summer, 
while they usually go to bed, it is a very familiar sight 
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to see them lying across the bed with their work- 
clothes on, or on a pallet in the passage or on the 
porch. Their sleep is fitful and unsatisfying, and they 
never feel bright and fresh from the beginning to the 
end of the week. They furnish the most favorable 
conditions for the development of physical, intellectual 
and spiritual disease germs. When the mill runs this 
way, several have to do repair work on Sunday. It is 
easy to criticise, but it is not easy to correct. To stop 
all night work at once would throw thousands out of 
employment. But some things can be done. 

A few mills work only sixty hours per week at 
night. In that case they work twelve hours per night 
from Monday night to Friday night inclusive, being free 
from Saturday morning at six o’clock till Monday eve- 
ning at six. This makes a great deal of difference, 
Once a week they become thoroughly rested, and they 
may be bright and fresh on Sunday. Another thing 
could and should be done: children under fifteen should 
be kept out at night, and the age limit ought to be in- 
creased from time to time until night work is gradually 
stopped. Nearly all of our mill owners have hearts; 
many of them feel these things deeply. It is not 
natural for men to want to have their business inter- 
fered with by law; but there are a few big-hearted, 
broad-minded men who favor moderate legislation, or 
at least do not oppose it, because they realize that it is 
the only way to remedy many of the evils of cotton mill 
life. 

These conditions have brought about a great deal 
of moving, and the moving in turn has made many of 
the conditions worse. Some families move many times 
ayear. They get so they feel that they really have no 
home, and so take but little interest in it or in their 
community. They might have comfortable little cot- 
tage homes with flowers and vegetables, but instead 
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the home is a very dreary-looking place, from which 
the children are glad to get away. They do not send 
the children to school, and do not go to church unless 
sought out; and have scarcely been found by the pastor 
before they are ready to move again. The better fam- 
ilies do not move much. This, however, is the way in 
which a great many families rapidly degenerate. 

Ignorance casts a very dark shadow over the lives 
of our southern mill people. In North Carolina (and it 
is about the same in the other southern states), 18 per 
cent. of the adults and 35 per cent. of the children 
(those under fourteen) cannot read and write. This 
does not tell the whole story, for nearly all of those 
who are reported as being able to read and write are 
able to do but little more. The great world of good 
literature is closed to them, except books and papers of 
the simplest kind. There are public schools at every 
mill, and they must be depended upon to do the ele- 
mentary work. 

But public schools are not sufficient. There area 
great many from twelve to twenty years of age whom 
the public schools do not and will not reach. I can 
make this plainer by giving the story of a girl’s life. 
Bessie was nearly nine years old when her parents 
moved to the mill from a little farm which they owned. 
There were five girls and two boys, varying in age from 
six to about twenty years. Bessie was next to the 
youngest. The oldest children received in the coun- 
try what is called ‘‘a pretty fair old-field school educa- 
tion.”’ Just after they came to the mill, Bessie went to 
school for the first time. They were running the mill 
at night also, and all the houses that the company 
owned and could rent would scarcely hold all the help 
the mill needed. They did not want to build any more 
houses, as they did not expect to run at night perma- 
nently. They needed some hands, and wanted Bessie. 
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She was a bright, pretty little girl of nine. There was 
no need for her to work, but the boss urged, and her 
father, a good, easy sort of a man, who ‘‘didn’t want to 
have no trouble,” yielded. She had been going three 
months when she stopped, and has not gone since, but 
it is almost impossible for a bright boy or girl to go to 
the public school after they have begun to work in the 
mill. Almost every other day the boss wants them to 
work ‘‘ just to-day.’’ Then, too, out of school there is 
a great deal to do at home; there is no quiet place to 
study, and others are going inandout. In the evening 
some of her mill friends are almost sure to come in. 

So Bessie found it practically impossible to go to 
school after beginning to work. She is now sixteen 
and very anxious to go to school. They can manage to 
live without her work, but there is hardly any proba- 
bility that they could save enough to send her to school. 
She will make a good, faithful woman, whether she goes 
to school or not, but she will be a stronger, happier, 
more useful woman if she can have simply the oppor- 
tunity to learn. Must she, with bright, longing eyes, 
see multitudes of girls like herself go with slow, un- 
willing steps to school, while the door of opportunity is 
closed toher? Evenif it were open, to what school 
would she go? She might go away to a high school 
where expenses are low, if she had the money; but she 
hasn’t the money. Then, too, she would be put in a 
class with little children. That wouldn’t work very 
well, for the teaching ought to be rather different, and 
she would feel humiliated by her ignorance. We 
have a few industrial schools, but they are all full. 
We simply haven’t a school for her. Now, what kind 
of a school does she need? and what kind of a school 
does a boy brought up similarly need? 

First of all, they need a school in which they can 
be taught by some one who understands their needs. 
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They should be taught to read and to have opened to 
them some of the best literature. They should learn 
as much as possible of the world about them and so 
should study geography, history, botany, etc. They 
should learn to write and express their thoughts in 
words. They should study arithmetic, and the boys 
should have a special course in arithmetic, as they need 
it in their work. In connection with this, the girls 
ought to be taught how to cook. Every girl ought to 
know how to cook, but working in a mill isn’t a good 
way to learn. After a girl works in the mill eleven or 
twelve hours, she doesn’t feel like cooking. Many a 
girl marries at eighteen or twenty, after having worked 
in the mill continuously for years. They do not know 
how to cook. They can bake some bread after a sort, 
they can fry some meat, they can boil some vegetables ; 
they do not know anything about the suitability of 
different foods or the proper methods of cooking. 

If they knew how, they could live much better 
than they do on even less money. Indigestion is said 
to be the most common American disease. It is worse 
at the millsthan elsewhere. They get up early, eat a 
little breakfast, a hurried dinner, and a very hearty 
supper, often of unsuitable food, improperly, if not 
unpalatably, cooked. Nearly everybody suffers more or 
less from indigestion. Again, people generally like to 
do what they can do well. These girls can do the milli 
work well; they cannot cook and keep house well; so 
they prefer working in the mill to housekeeping. They 
ought also to be taught to sew, the kind of sewing they 
will need. The should be taught how to make a room 
pretty at small cost, and, in fact, all the details of decent 
housekeeping that every girl ought to know. 

The boys ought to have a textile training. I be- 
lieve that the cotton mill workers of the South (and the 
same kind of people in the rural sections) are not sur- 
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passed, if equalled, by any unskilled working people in 
the world. But they are unskilled. It would surprise 
a great many people to learn how little many of the 
room-bosses, and even superintendents, really know. 
Only a few weeks ago one superintendent and five 
room- bosses were thrown together, and an example like 
this came up: Multiply 2548 by 406. They all worked 
it, multiplying by the oasifit hadbeenar. It didn’t 
seem right to one of the bosses, who brought it to his 
superintendent, an educated man, and he explained it 
to him. There are many superintendents who have 
only education enough to make the simplest calculations. 
They are succeeding in spite of these hindrances. But 
they would succeed much better if they had even a lit- 
tle education. A superintendent told me a few days 
ago of a young man who is working as a second hand 
for one dollar per day. He knows the machinery, he 
knows how to manage the help, but he hasn’t education 
enough to keep the time (a very easy thing) and to make 
a few simple calculations. If he knew just this, the 
superintendent said, he could be boss of a room and re- 
ceive from $2.00 to $4.00 per day. This young man 
came to the mill when a little boy with his widowed 
mother, and has been very unselfish in caring for her 
and the other members of the family. Even a short 
period of training would mean avery great deal to such 
young men. There are agreat many of them. We have 
a few textile schools, but they are not reaching these 
young men, and cannot. 

Then there ought to be religious training, and 
emphasis should be laid upon the importance of 
becoming strong, not only for their own sake but for 
the sake of others as well. They should be made to 
feel the importance of going back to their homes, to be 
good housekeepers and to teach their friends to be, if 
not directly at least indirectly; and in some cases of 
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peculiar fitness to give their whole time to teaching or 
to religious work. There are, here and there, quite a 
number who have special qualifications for such work. 
The South needs a school to train these young people. 
In its teachings, this school should emphasize the doc- 
trine of good housekeeping, of pretty surroundings, of 
personal cleanliness, of the dignity of faithful, skilful 
labor, and of the beauty of pure, unselfish and heroic 
living. 

Such a school, in the second place, should be 
largely self-supporting. The students should be given 
an opportunity to work part of the time, so as to gain a 
support while learning. Very few can or do save up 
enough money to pay their way, but one or two out of 
a family can be spared if they pay their own way, or do 
so lacking only a small amount. At almost every mill 
there are from two to a dozen bright, ambitious boys 
and girls who would be anxious to go if they could go 
that way. 

Is it possible to have any institution embodying 
these features ? It may be permitted the writer to say 
that he believes it is, and to such an extent that he has 
dedicated his life to it. His plan is as follows: 

Have a boarding school, and in connection with it 
a cotton mill, built for the purpose. Let there be two 
sets of hands, one to work in the morning and go to 
school in the afternoon, and the other to go to school in 
the morning and work in the afternoon. Inthis way they 
could sleep eight hours, work six, have three for meals 
and recreation, and seven for school. The six hours’ 
work would pay their expenses at this school. Five 
hours’ work might pay the expenses of the better 
workers. Give the instruction noted above. Let those 
from the farm work part of the time on the farm furnish- 
ing milk and butter and vegetables for the school, and 
raising vegetables and canning them. This would, of 
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course, have to be run strictly on business principles, 
and with the cooperation of men who have succeeded 
in these several lines of work. 

There are hundreds who could go in this way and 
are anxious todoso. At present they see nothing be- 
fore them but a treadmill life. Such a school as de- 
scribed above would thrill with hope and courage many 
a boy and girl now struggling in the mill and on the 
farm. A bright girl of 17 said to the writer a short 
while ago, after a notice of the above school appeared in 
the local paper: ‘‘I want to go so bad I don’t know 
what todo. I haven’t been able to think about any- 
thing else since I read it. My father says I may go.” 

It may be well doubted if there is a more neglected 
or needier field than this in the whole country, or one 
whiter to the harvest. But the laborers are few. 
Good men and women must see that it does not 
remain so. 





et es a 





IS LABOR INSURANCE FEASIBLE? 


The recent lecture on ‘‘ The Dead Line of Labor,” 
published in the Lecture Bulletin of the Institute of 
Social Economics,* has called forth considerable discus- 
sion in the press, and many questions from individual 
correspondents, regarding the feasibility of the plan 
there presented for a national system of labor insurance. 
It is obvious that something better than poor relief 
must be found to deal with workmen retired on account 
of old age, a condition which is necessarily a permanent 
feature of modern industry. This subject has been in- 
vestigated to a greater or less extent in every machine- 
using country, because these facts furnish a serious as- 
pect of the social problem. The various commissions 
that have investigated the subject in England, for in- 
stance, have reported that the men employed at the 
timber wharves have to drop out at about forty-five— 
the age at which the Chicago labor unions thought the 
dead line should be drawn. Sailors, it is found, have 
great difficulty in finding employment after fifty-five ; 
dockers are termed ‘‘ old men ”’ at forty-five, and weav- 
ers in stuffy cotton factories in Lancashire break down 
at about fifty, and either have to quit or mind half the 
number of looms. The limit for gas stokers was also 
found to be fifty, and so on through the list. 

To meet this condition by pauper aid is absolutely 
out of the question in the United States. The Ameri- 
can laborer will not endure the idea of charity, nor 
should he. If some method is not found by which this 
inevitable situation can be met in an economic way 
without reducing the laborers to the humilating condi- 
tion of paupers or recipients of charity in any way, 
nothing can prevent an experiment with some form of 
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socialism. The enforced and inevitable displacement 
of the laborer at the close of an industrious life of over 
forty years continuous labor easily lends itself to every 
theory of social disintegration. Although this is ad- 
mittedly not the result of personal meanness on the 
part of employers, it is none the less galling for labor- 
ers to anticipate and endure. Indeed, the fact that it 
is involuntary, and a part of the system, is made the 
ground for demanding a radical change in the character 
and constitution of society itself. 

The only workable principle yet discovered to take 
care of and compensate for the inevitable displacements 
in life is insurance. This has been so extensively ex- 
perimented with that it has become the accepted princi- 
ple in nearly all forms of human experience. It has 
been found comparatively easy to apply the principle of 
insurance to all forms of property risks and also to 
health and life itself, but thus far insurance has been 
applied by the individual to his own personal interests. 
In the case of laborers it is a question of applying in- 
surance to three-quarters of society, and applying it in 
such a way that it shall be automatic in its operation. 

It is not surprising that, regarding a matter of such 
magnitude, the question should be asked: Is it feasi- 
ble? Because, after all, however plausible the thing 
may be in the abstract, or commendable in motive, its 
advantage depends on its feasibility as a working 
scheme. 

Among the friendly critics of the lecture on ‘‘ The 
Dead Line of Labor”’ is the Chicago Juter-Ocean, which 
says: 

‘The plan is a humane one, and its practical difficulties could, 
doubtless, be overcome. However, it undeniably runs counter to the 
whole American ideal of successful life. It admits that millions—the 
great majority of the nation—are born to serve others, and can never be 


given even the most modest material independence. The American 
ideal is ever holding out to the humblest the hope of independence ac- 
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cording to his capacity. That hope, that ideal, the American people 
will not willingly abandon.” 

It is highly probable that on this point the Jnter- 
Ocean expresses the feeling, if not the conviction, of a 
very large number, perhaps a majority, of the American 
people. Nevertheless, its remarks about individual 
independence are essentially erroneous. They rest on 
the delusive assumption that all can be capitalists and 
employers, and that those who work for others are 
necessarily servile. This is all a mistake. 

The great fact in modern society is that all the ten- 
dencies of progress are in the direction of a larger and 
larger proportion of society working under the manage- 
ment, direction and responsibility of others. This isa 
part of the advancing economic efficiency of society. 
All the use of improved methods makes this inevitable. 
This means that to a greater and greater extent indus- 
trial society must be organized into groups, in which 
the great mass work with others as a part of a colossal 
system, forstipulated wages. From this condition there 
is no escape except by returning to the simpler forms 
of industry and resolving society back to barbarism. 

Nor does this involve any menial service whatever. 
The Jnter-Ocean’s remark, ‘‘They are born to serve 
others,” does not state the case. That is feeling, not 
facts. Working in large groups under central manage- 
ment is not serving others; it is serving self by work- 
ing with others under the most advantageous condi- 
tions. The element of individual independence, freedom 
from servile relations, does not depend at all upon 
whether we work for ourselves—isolated from others— 
or whether we work for ourselves as a part of a great 
system jointly with others, but it depends entirely upon 
how much we get for our work. ‘The laborer who, like 
the cobbler, works for himself, owning his own mate- 
rial, selling his own products and doing the whole of 
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the work, is working at the greatest disadvantage; 
he works harder, works more hours and gets less for his 
work than those who work conjointly with others with 
superior methods and under expert direction. 

The modern organization of industry into large 
concerns tends to increase the stability and permanence 
of employment and continuity of wages, and, after all, 
nothing is quite so conducive to welfare and progress 
as permanence of employment and the freedom from 
precariousness of income. It is for these reasons that 
the laborer to-day is better off than was the laborer of 
any preceding period in the world’s history. Every 
step we follow backwards toward the point where each 
laborer was his own employer, with all the responsibil- 
ity involved, we go towards a lower and poorer and 
more precarious state of industrial and social existence. 
Laborers are independent in all that independence really 
means; they are independent as to choice of industrial 
opportunities, as to Social life, asto individuality of char- 
acter and expression, just in proportion as the perma- 
nence and size of their income increases. No matter for 
whom or how the laborer works, he will never have any 
freedom that really amounts to much on a dollar or less 
than a dollar a day, and no amount of capital or author- 
ity can prevent the freedom of the laborer who gets 
five, ten or more dollars a day. 

In other words, a]l that is implied in the American 
ideal of independence is secured by high wages and 
large salaries, and never can beenjoyed with low wages 
and precarious occupation, no matter whether the 
laborer works for himself or for others. So that, this 
notion that to work for others is humiliating and con- 
trary to progress towards high ideal society is funda- 
mentally wrong. On the contrary, it is directly in the 
line of social and individual advancement. Great wealth 
and consequently greater freedom for all lies in the 
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direction of the most perfect economic organization of 
society. Whatever makes nature yield the most for the 
least expenditure of human energy adds to the wealth, 
welfare and freedom of the people. 

It is, therefore, not a reconstruction of society that 
is needed, but a scientific adjustment of the existing 
mechanism; and it is in this respect that insurance has 
been introduced in nearly all the other phases of eco- 
nomic and social experience. The demand is to go one 
step farther and apply the principle which has been so 
successful everywhere else to the laborer. : The 
naturalness of this step is indicated by the fact that 
there is an almost universal tendency to look to insu- 
rance as the remedy for the evil of enforced labor dis- 
placement. Almost every country in Europe has ex- 
perimented to a greater or lesser degree with the ques- 
tion of labor insurance. To be sure, they have all 
approached the subject somewhat differently, accord- 
ing to the habits and political institutions and industrial 
status of labor in the different countries, but, in some 
form or other, the principle of insuring laborers against 
the hardships of old age has been made compulsory in 
Germany, France, England, Austria, Hungary. Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, New Zealand and New South Wales. The pecu- 
liar feature of all this is that the attempts have been 
for the most part partial and crude, in some cases 
making the laborers contribute a part, the government 
a part and the employers a part, as in Germany, while 
in other cases the entire amount is furnished by the 
government. Slight as are the benefits, and defective 
as are most of these schemes, not one has been aban- 
doned after it was once begun. In other words, the 
feasibility has always been sufficiently great to warrant 
the continuance of the system, the changes being in the 
line of improvement and never towards abandonment. 
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This tends to show, by well-nigh universal experience, 
that the principle itself is sound. In this country, 
where we do everything on the individual plan, govern- 
ment has done nothing in this direction, but the experi- 
ment has been and is being made by numerous large 
corporations. 

In California a company has been organized to in- 
sure laborers against loss from enforced idleness. On 
the payment of a certain premium it is proposed to 
insure the laborer three-quarters of his wages or salary 
for a month, whenever he is out of employment, the 
theory being that within a month he will find a new 
situation. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
for some time hada system of pensioning its employees, 
and the experience from this has been sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant an extension of the plan which has 
recently been put in operation. The Illinois Central 
railroad has also recently announced a plan of old- 
age insurance which provides for the laborer’s retire- 
ment at 60, unless a continuance of service is mutually 
agreed upon. Both the Illinois Central and the Penn- 
sylvania systems provide an age limit fortaking on new 
laborers, and the age for taking on inexperienced per- 
sons is much younger than for taking on experienced 
hands, all of which shows that the deadly age limit 
really exists. The Montreal street railway has just 
adopted a system insuring its employees against accident 
or total disablement to the limited extent of a thousand 
dollars. The Lackawanna railroad has just decided to 
adopt a system of labor insurance for its laborers. The 
retiring age in the Lackawanna system is 65 years. 
The retired payment is graded according to the length 
of service. For laborers whose wages were 60 dollars 
a month and who have been in the employ of the com- 
pany for 10 years the pension will be 18 dollars a 
month. 
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Now the Metropolitan Street Railway Company of 
New York city announces that it has decided to adopt 
a method of labor insurance for its employees. The 
following is the official notice of the plan, issued by 
President Vreeland: 

‘* New York, March 6, 1902. 

‘*To All Employees: The plan I have long had in mind of establish- 
ing a pension system for the relief of the superannuated employees of this 
company, members of the Metropolitan Street Railway Association, 
whose annual maximum wages have not exceeded $1,200 dollars per an- 
num, has finally been perfected, and will be put into effect on or before 
July 1. The specific regulations are now being drafted, and will, in due 
course, be distributed for your further information. 

‘* This pension system provides for voluntary and involuntary retire- 
ment of all employees so included, between the ages of sixty-five and 
seventy, after twenty-five years’ service in the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company, or any of its constituent companies. Employees benefited 
by the system will be of two classes: 

‘* First—All employees who have attained the age of seventy years, 
who have been continuously in such service for twenty-five years or 
more preceding such date of maturity; and, 

‘* Second—All employees from sixty-five to sixty-nine years old who 
have been twenty-five years or more in such service, who, in the opinion 
of the trustees of the pension, have become physically disqualified. 

** All employees of seventy years will be considered to have attained 
a maximum age allowed for active service, and will be retired by age 
limit; while those whose ages range from sixty-five to sixty-nine may, 
upon examination, be retired under pension if found incapable. 

‘* The pension allowance to such retired employees shall be upon the 
following basis: 

‘*(a) If service has been continuous for thirty five years or more, 40 
per cent. of the average annual wages for the ten previous years. 

‘*(b) If service has been continuous for thirty years, 30 per cent. of 
the average annual wages for the ten previous years. 

**(c) If service has been continuous tor twenty-five years, 25 per 
cent. of the average annual wages for the ten previous years. 

**The fund from which payments will be made will be appropri- 
ated each year by the company, and employees will not be required to 
contribute to it. 

‘*My object in establishing this department is to preserve the future 
welfare of aged and infirm employees, and to recognize efficient and loyal 
service.” 


This shows that the principle of labor insurance is 
feasible and is gradually growing in the appreciation of 
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men of affairs. Indeed, the soundness of the principle 
is no longer in question. The only question is how to 
apply it so as to secure the maximum effect at the mini- 
mum cost without impairing the individual freedom and 
industrial mobility of laborers. While all the efforts 
now being made by large-minded and public-spirited 
managers of great corporations to apply the principle 
of insurance show a laudable desire to mitigate the in- 
evitable hardships of old age discharge, it is manifest 
that the best results from insurance cannot be secured 
by the isolated action of individual corporations. It 
will be seen that all efforts of this kind have one great 
disadvantage: namely, that the laborers can only get 
the benefit of the insurance by remaining continuously 
in the employ of the same corporation. If they leave, 
for whatever reason, they necessarily lose the benefits 
of the insurance. If a laborer had worked twenty years 
for a corporation and then left to work for another, the 
twenty years’ satisfactory service for the former corpora- 
tion would count for nothing, and the short term of 
service to the new firm would entitle him to very little 
insurance. The practical effect of this is to restrict the 
freedom with which laborers can move from one place 
or one employer to another. This is a positive disad- 
vantage to the laborer. It is one of the great opportu- 
nities for improvement that laborers shall have the maxi- 
mum industrial mobility. Anything which increases 
the difficulty of the laborer changing his employer or 
location lessens his ability to improve his condition. 
This is not an objection to the principle or feasibility 
of insurance, but only to its isolated application by in- 
dividual firms. The remedy for this, and it is ample 
and complete, is to make the system national instead of 
each corporation constructing a system of its own differ- 
ent from every other. We should then have one gen- 
eral system, which would be applied to all the industries 
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of the nation. There would be a marked advantage in 
this to both employers and laborers. 

The advantage to employers would be (1) that all 
employers would be on the same level regarding insu- 
rance, and whatever tax it was upon industry would be 
equally distributed in all the industries of the country ; 
(2) it would be less expensive to administer a large 
national system than a multitude of small different sys- 
tems; (3) the comparatively small per cent. of laborers 
who would actually come to receive the old age insu- 
rance would make one per cent. on wages furnish an en- 
dowment probably twice as large as would two per 
cent. under the administration of individual concerns. 

The advantage to laborers would be (1) that all 
laborers in all occupations would get the benefit of the 
insurance ; (2) that it would not in the least interfere with 
the absolute freedom of laborers to change employers, 
occupations or localities, because no laborer would, 
under this system, sacrifice his interest in insurance by 
any action he might takein hisown interest. He would 
be just as free to organize, to ask for higher wages, and 
indeed to strike if necessary, and change his employer 
as often as his interest required, as he is now. 

All this could be accomplished, the best results of 
the system secured, and the maximum amount of in- 
surance given for the minimum amount of premium, by 
making the system national. Moreover, this would re- 
lieve the employers from the labor and expense of 
running the system each for himself by making the gov- 
ernment the custodian of the funds and distributor of the 
insurance. All the employers would have to do would 
be to pay to the government a sum equal to one per cent. 
of their pay rolls, and the rest would be taken care of by 
the government machinery as completely as is the post- 
office. Under this system the laborers would be under 
no personal obligation to any individual employer for 
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the insurance, and the employer would be under no 
moral obligation to keep a laborer when he had passed 
the age of efficiency. This is one of the great steps, 
and ought to be the next step, in economic adjustment. 
It should not be left to the philanthropic impulses of in- 
dividual employers or corporations, but should be made 
a partof the national policy. It is encouraging to note 
that some progress has alreacy been made in this direc- 
tion. In 1900 the national platform of the republican 
party favored definitely labor insurance, as follows: 

‘In the further interest of American workmen we favor a more 
effective restriction of the immigration of cheap labor from foreign 
lands, the extension of opportunities of education for working children, 
the raising of the age limit for child labor, the protection of free 
labor as against contract convict labor, and an effective system of 
labor insurance.” 

This declaration committed the republican party to 
the principle of labor insurance. It only remains to 
support the efforts of these corporations individually 
experimenting, create a public opinion emphasizing 
this statement in the republican platform, to convert 
what are now philanthropic experiments into a national 
system of labor: insurance that would forever remove 
one of the most disturbing and depressing features 
from our industrial system. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND GOOD GOVERNMENT 


S. E, FORMAN, Ph. D. 


In recent publications it has been charged that the 
public schools are the birthplace of anarchy. It is dif- 
ficult to see how this imputation could have arisen. 
The combination of diabolism and false philosophy 
known as anarchy is the outgrowth of nothing that is 
American, and the charge that it is the product of any 
American institution is unreasonableand unjust. Nev- 
ertheless, in diagnosing the body politic, the public 
schools should be subjected to a severe scrutiny. It is 
not certain that this indispensable adjunct of democracy, 
the public school system, is doing all for the cause of 
good government that it should do. In some instances 
our schools have fallen into the hands of unfortunate 
reformers, and are the victims of theories and fads. 
Sometimes they suffer from the bane of officialism. In 
one great city the teachers are afraid of the principals, 
the principals are afraid of the superintendent, the 
superintendent is afraid of the politicians, and the 
children are afraid of nothing upon earth. Where 
such conditions prevail discipline is often loose, and the 
schools are far from being nurseries of law and order. 

In one respect the schools certainly fail to contrib- 
ute to the cause of good government as they should. 
They do not, the country over, provide for the definite, 
systematic training of as many pupils as possible in the 
elements of civics. There is some teaching of civil 
government, but this subject, as usually taught, treats 
only of the political side of citizenship, of government 
as the organism by which the will of society is ex- 
pressed; it is silent as to the social and economic prin- 


ciples that should guide voters in the expression of 
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their will. The civics that should be taught in the 
schools should aim to train forall the civic duties, social 
and economic, as well as political. With this concep- 
tion of civics, training for citizenship would cease to be 
the one-sided and unfruitful affair it now is. Even the 
partial training afforded by civil government is but 
sparingly given in the schools. Millions of pupils who 
are capable of receiving valuable instruction in citizen- 
ship are allowed to leave school entirely ignorant of the 
rudiments of political and economic science. 

The teaching of what is called civics, but what is, 
in fact, nothing more than civil government, is post- 
poned to the last years of the high school, where less 
than four per cent. of the total enrollment can be 
reached, and even here the subject receives but small 
attention. The report of the commissioner of educa- 
tion of 1898 shows that in the secondary schools of the 
country fewer pupils are studying civics than are study- 
ing Latin or geometry or rhetoric. The same report 
makes it clear that not one pupil in a hundred, the 
country over, is receiving formal instruction in citizen- 
ship; in a few states not one pupil in a thousand is 
receiving such instruction. Is not this a poor showing 
for a country that has staked all upon self-government, 
all upon the ability of the masses to vote intelligently 
and direct public affairs wisely? 

We are inspired by the spectacle of a presidential 
election. Onacertain day in November fifteen millions 
of freemen enter the great council chamber of the re- 
public, the polling-booths, to choose a ruler and to 
decide upon the policies of the nation. Each voter of 
this stupendous throng is subject and sovereign of him- 
self, knowing no master but his own will, seeking no 
sanction but that of his own conscience; with a keen 
appreciation of his power, and a deep sense of his 
responsibility, he casts his ballot, fearlessly, intelli- 
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gently, reverently. The votes are counted, and the 
voice that is heard is the voice of God! This is the 
language of the political rhapsodist, but what is the 
language of soberness and truth? What does the dis- 
passionate eye-witness see in this vast quadrennial folk- 
moot? Millions of virtuous, patriotic, intelligent vot- 
ers mingled with millions of venal voters, ignorant 
voters, blind partisan voters. This is the dreadful fact 
of our democracy. An overwhelming majority of our 
electorate unquestionably brings patriotism and virtuous 
intentions to the ballot. 

The goodness of the people has never been a mat- 
ter of doubt. Even in monarchical England the de- 
mocracy is regarded as the heart (virtue) of the state, 
while the nobility is its head (wisdom), and the king is 
its hand (power). In America the people are the heart, 
and head and hand, and it is just as important that 
voters should understand the leading principles of civil 
government and political economy as it is that their 
heart should be in the right place. 

When and where are the masses to acquire knowl- 
edge of the subjects upon which they vote? The hard 
conditions of industrialism permit but little study after 
school days are over. Boys, early in their teens, are 
taken from school and sent to the fields, the shops and 
the mines. The hours are long, the toil is severe and 
the demands of a growing body consume in recreation 
and rest the little leisure that is found. They reach 
manhood and marry, and henceforth every energy is 
taxed to provide food, clothing and shelter for the fam- 
ily. These farm laborers and miners and shopworkers 
and teamsters and shovelers form the majority of 
voters. Where shall they be prepared to bring to the 
ballot intelligent citizenship as well as goodness of 


heart? 
Our school system must answer. The electorate 
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must be prepared for its duties in the school room. 
That it may be well prepared, $200,000,000 are spent 
annually in the United States upon public education. 
Now, nothing can contribute more abundantly and 
surely to securing an enlightened electorate than the 
instruction of large numbers in the elements of political 
and economic science. ‘The schools are not giving this 
instruction to large numbers, but they can give it if 
they will. In the lower grades of the high school and 
in the upper grammar grades there are in constant 
attendance more than a million of pupils who can study 
civics with profit. Here is the place to start the masses 
on the road to the polling-booths. If the practical sub- 
jects of citizenship were taken up seriously and pursued 
systematically in these grades, there would pour into 
the electorate each year several hundred thousand, in 
a decade several million, voters trained to think with 
tolerable clearness upon a number of political and eco- 
nomic questions. Who will say that such an infusion 
of intelligence into the rank and file of voters would 
not, in good time, purify and elevate the ballot? Who 
will say that the failure of the schools to give this 
training is not a great loss to democracy? 

It will be said that the curriculum of the grammar 
grades—of all grades for that matter—is already over- 
loaded. The objection is valid and must be met 
squarely. The time at the disposal of a teacher is 
perfectly inelastic, and the minds of the pupils are not 
capable of indefinite distention. We must dare to let 
children be ignorant of something. If civics is to have 
a place in the grammar school it must displace some- 
thing already there. Let it be said, parenthetically 
but emphatically, that neither civics nor any other sub- 
ject should be allowed to displace any of the essentials. 
There should be no interference with the thorough 
teaching of the old-fashioned three R’s. These homely 
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branches are the tools with which the human mind has 
cut, cuts and will cut its way through all knowledge, 
and if school officers do not see to it that these tools are 
well sharpened, sooner or later they will have to reckon 
with an indignant public sentiment. The contention 
is that, after ample provision has been made for the 
essentials, the pupil should immediately be equipped 
with some knowledge that will help him to discharge 
his civic duties intelligently. The problem is one of 
‘‘educational value,” a problem that has vexed school- 
men from the time of Plato, and that will probably 
continue to vex them till the crack of doom. 

It is a question that cannot be answered ex-cathedra, 
but school boardsand superintendents and principals will 
do well to give it the most seriousconsideration. When 
making out a course of study they will do well to ask 
such questions as these: Is botany better for grammar 
school pupils than civics? Is the growth of a bean of 
more importance than the growth of the constitution? 
Just now zoology is in the ascendant; the schools are 
animal mad. Is the articulation of a lobster a more 
profitable subject of study for the American boy than 
the articulation of the several governments under 
which he lives? Inthe sixtieth report of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education we read: ‘‘An 
extension of the elementary grammar school curriculum 
to include the elements of science, algebra, geometry, 
one foreign language and manual training is both wise 
and profitable.” Why not a word for citizenship? Is 
geometry of more importance than political economy? 
Is a driblet of French or German better for these pupils 
than a knowledge of their political institutions? 

It is sometimes recommended that civics be ‘‘cor- 
related” with history. Teachers know what this 
means, but perhaps the laity does not. To ‘‘corre- 
late” two or more subjects is to teach them all at once 
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and to jumble and make a mess of them all. The 
following report of a model lesson given to sixth grade 
pupils will illustrate ‘correlation ”’: 

‘* History: Causes of the French and Indian War; desire of France 
and England to secure the fur trade; difference in religion, etc. Geog- 
raphy: Valley of St. Lawrence; the Great Lakes; Ohio River; Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; Lake Champlain and Lake George; pine- 
ries of West and North; fisheries on coast. Sczence: Fur-bearing ani- 
mals—beaver, otter, mink, bear, buffalo, raccoon; also deer and moose. 
Arithmetic: Relative size of the lakes, expressed decimally; of the 
states in the once disputed territory; relative value of various kinds of 
fur, etc.” 


From the cause of a war to the price of a bear skin! 
Of course this was a lesson neither in history, nor geog- 
raphy, nor science, nor arithmetic, nor any subject of 
knowledge. To ‘‘correlate”’ civics with history would 
be unfortunate for both subjects. If citizenship is 
worthy of formal attention at all, it is worthy of having 
a liberal block of time and effort assigned to it in its 
ownright. If itis sensibly taught, ‘‘ correlations” will 
attend to themselves. 

Can civics be successfully taught in the upper 
grammar and lower high school grades? Undoubtedly 
it can, if the subject is not trifled with, and is ap- 
proached from its concrete side. It would be a fatal 
mistake to begin with abstractions and definitions and 
dry-bones. The facts of government that lie closest to 
the pupil’s life and experience should first be studied. 
A rational plan would be to begin with the government 
of the family and study the rights and duties of parents 
and children and servants. Then study the govern- 
ment of the school, the powers and duties of school offi- 
cers, and the rights and duties of pupils and teachers. 
After the governments of the home and school have 
been learned, the pupil may be introduced to the larger 
governments of village, town, city, county, and learn 
much of suffrage, elections, representation, franchises, 
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charters, by-laws, ordinances. When the class has 
mastered the leading facts of the local government 
under which it lives, it may pass to the study of the 
state. Last, and not first, it may take up the national 
government and the federal constitution. Through- 
out, the work should be made interesting by being made 
practical. The pupil should work as in a laboratory, 
with charters, reports, by-laws, constitutions. He 
should be taught to draw up with his own hands bills, 
petitions, resolutions. The class should be resolved 
into a little commonwealth, in which votes are to be 
registered, officers chosen, questions of public interest 
discussed. Many excellent results may be accomplished 
through the debate. Under a wise direction of this 
efficient but neglected means of training, the young 
citizen may learn much that is good for him. In de- 
bate he may learn to keep cool under fire, to tolerate 
and respect the opinions of others, to express himself 
with candor and force, to abandon notions founded on 
ignorance and prejudice, to submit gracefully to defeat. 

To do these things is to familiarize the pupil with 
government as a machine. But this is only a part of 
the service that civics should render. In addition, in- 
struction should be given in those subjects which come 
within the scope of governmental action and which con- 
‘stantly present problems to be solved by the voter. 
The elementary principles of taxation may be learned 
by studying the taxes assessed and collected in the 
locality and state; and, passing on to the national 
government, the underlying facts connected with the 
tariff may be presented and discussed. Sound views in 
reference to money may be inculcated by a practical 
examination of its nature and functions. Intelligent 
and ethical notions concerning contracts may be ac- 
quired by instituting imaginary contract relations be- 
tween the pupils and instructing them in the principles 
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connected therewith. A just appreciation of the func- 
tions of trade unions and joint-stock companies may be 
acquired by a study of what they accomplish in con- 
crete instances. These and similar topics should not 
be avoided because they properly belong to the realm 
of political economy. They are problems that will con- 
front the boys when they become voters, and for this 
reason are properly within the sphere of civics. No 
teacher with sense, of course, would try to prepare for 
this or that political party; to do this would utterly 
condemn the whole effort. ‘The business of the teacher 
of civics is not to train for partisanship, but to prepare 
the minds of his pupils for the intelligent choice be- 
tween parties. 

Will this kind of work in the lower schools elevate 
the citizenship of the masses? It will, under one condi- 
tion: it must be saturated with morality. A lesson in 
civics must be a lesson in ethics. The teacher’s con- 
stant aim must be to reach the pupil’s heart as well as 
his mind. A mere knowledge of the facts of govern- 
ment is not enough. Indeed, to equip a lad with a 
knowledge of the workings of government and of his 
rights as a citizen, without equipping him with a con- 
science that will constrain him to practice the virtues 
of citizenship, may be to prepare him for a more suc- 
cessful career as a public rogue. Good citizenship 
requires a happy union of heart and head, and it should 
be the purpose of the teacher of civics to effect this 
union. The pupil should be taught to feel as well as 
to know. He should: hear quite as much about his 
duties and responsibilities as about his rights and privi- 
leges. He should be led to think of a right as a reward 
of a duty fulfilled. Inthe transaction of the business 
of the small state into which the class is organized, con- 
stant appeai should be made to the moral sense. Show 
the pupil that it is as wrong to cheat the class as itis to 
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cheat a classmate, and he will hate the wrong of cheat- 
ing the class. Show him that it is as wrong to cheat 
the state as it is to cheat the class, and he may resolve 
to deal fairly with the state when he becomes a man. 
Show him that the bribe debauches him that gives and 
him that takes, and there may be awakened in his 
breast contempt and detestation for bribery. When 
his heart and conscience as well as his mind have been 
reached, when he has learned the majesty of the word 
ought, he may be taught that he must vote whenever it 
is his privilege to do so, that he must fulfill his con- 
tracts, that he must not dodge his taxes, that he must 
take a part in public affairs, that he must try to earn a 
decent living, that he must tolerate the religious 
beliefs of others. A teacher of civics who burns these 
and the other precepts of good citizenship into the 
hearts of his pupils, at the same time that he stamps 
them upon their minds, will have his reward. 

Here is a weak point in our public school work. 
The curriculum fails to provide for an ample instruc- 
tion in those matters that help the citizen to meet social 
and political problems intelligently and conscientiously. 
There is enough said about this subject, goodness 
knows. Citizenship and patriotism are favorite themes 
at all educational meetings and in all school journals. 
Everybody insists that the highest duty of the teacher 
is to train for citizenship; but when one visits the 
school room and watches the work as it proceeds fora 
day or a week, little that is worthy of being called train- 
ing for citizenship is discoverable. The flag may be 
saluted, ‘‘ America” may be sung, short patriotic quo- 
tations may be recited, but this can hardly be accepted 
as instruction in civics. Say what one will, in all but 
very few schools the time and energy of teachers and 
pupils are directed exclusively to things that are far 
removed from the subject of government; to skeletons, 
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beetles, hand saws, toy etnas, cube root, parsing and 
the other items of a curriculum that has been ‘‘en- 
riched” to the point of impoverishment. For earnest, 
effective instruction in citizenship, many of the boys 
must wait until they have become social outcasts and 
have been gathered by philanthropists into social set- 
tlements and junior republics. 

In some quarters this defect in the program of our 
schools is appreciated and effort is being made to 
remedy it. In a few states special laws have been 
passed placing civics upon the curriculum of the lower 
grades. From Chicago there comes very encouraging 
reports of experiments in pupil-government. The 
pupils of a school are organized into a self-governing 
democracy, and trained in a very practical way for 
citizenship. The area of effort, however, in this direc- 
tion is small, and the number of pupils benefited bears 
a small proportion to the whole. Thousands are 
reached where millions ought to be reached. We 
are far behind France and Switzerland in preparing 
masses of children for the difficult and dangerous task 
of self-government. 

In the cause of good citizenship let no one cry, 
Lo, it is here; lo, it is there, Eureka! The teaching 
of civics in the lower schools will not do everything, be 
it taught ever so widely and ever so well. The home, 
the pulpit, the civic club, the library, the honest news- 
paper, the truthful politician, and the other agents of 
light must continue to do their best, for the agents of 
darkness, the spoilsman, the lying editor, the bribe 
giver, will continue active and will undo much that the 
schools may do. The schools cannot do all, but they 
may do a great deal. Their opportunity to prepare 
citizens for the polling-booth is perhaps greater than 
that of any other agency that makes for civic progress. 
They have the constant supervision of several millions 
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of boys and girls, ranging in age from twelve to six- 
teen. If resolute work is done with these teachable 
and impressionable hosts, they may acquire, while in 
school, clear notions of the rights and duties of the 
American voter and of the principles of the American 
government. When one considers that the vast ma- 
jority of people must either acquire these notions while 
in school or not acquire them at all, and reflects that 
our safety depends quite as much upon the knowledge 
as upon the goodness of our electorate, one can only 
regret that the efforts of teachers to train for good 
citizenship have been so haphazard and half-hearted. 














OUR BANKING AND TREASURY SYSTEM 


It is admitted by all scientific students of finance 
that our banking and currency and sub-treasury system is 
the clumsiest jumble of crude and wasteful features of 
any in the world. It lacks nearly allthe best features 
necessary to a natural, scientific banking system. The 
sub-treasury is a wasteful miser’s box, which costs 
many millions a year in interest and, by its deadly 
hoarding, tends to stimulate panics by the contraction 
of the circulating medium. The bond basis for circu- 
lation renders note issue by banks too expensive to be 
profitable, and practically destroys all elasticity in our 
currency. It is becoming clearer to students of public 
policy, and to responsible business men, that an early 
reform in our banking system is inevitable if we are to 
avoid financial cataclysm from the stiff, creaky, expen- 
sive, unadjustable character of our monetary system as 
it relates to the needs of expanding commerce. The 
death and burial of the free silver doctrine by the de- 
cisive popular vote in 1896 and 1900 cleared the way 
for conservative and scientific action on the banking 
question, and it is a hopeful sign that the consensus of 
opinion among the competent is making rapid progress 
in this direction. 

There are two bills now before congress proposing 
to deal with this subject: one introduced by Congress- 
man Thayer of Massachusetts, and the other by Con- 
gressman Fowler of New Jersey, chairman of the com- 
mittee on banking and currency. Itis highly impor- 
tant that the subject be carefully and fully discussed, 
not merely through partisan editorials, but by the 
ablest students of the subject, with the view of helping 
congress to the very best feasible action on the subject. 


It is encouraging to note that discussion of the sub- 
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ject is opened in the March number of the North Ameri- 
can Review by Hon. Joseph H. Walker, chairman of the 
committee on banking and currency in the 54th and 
55th congresses. There are few men in this country 
who have given this question more time and attention 
than Mr. Walker, and it is to be hoped that his article 
will be followed by others, bringing the best scientific 
knowledge to bear upon the subject. 

Mr. Walker, while very positive and at times dog- 
matic, is not at all revolutionary in his propositions for 
banking and currency reform. On the contrary, he 
takes the position that the safest and most effectual way 
to reform existing institutions, and particularly the 
banking system, is to introduce as few new and dis- 
turbing elements as possible into the fiscal machinery 
of thecountry. Herecognizes that financial institutions 
must needs have the confidence of the people, because 
a large element in the efficiency of banking is credit, 
and credit can only be effectively utilized when busi- 
ness confidence is undisturbed. Any radical recon- 
struction of our banking system, even though it should 
introduce the soundest fiscal principle, might, and 
probably would, so disturb the public confidence as 
practically to defeat the beneficial effects of the change, 
at least for a considerable time. 

The important element that needs to be introduced 
into our banking system is the element of natural 
elasticity without the impairment of security. _ At pres- 
ent our system isall security and no elasticity. The sub- 
treasury, which hoards the government funds, and the 
bond basis of national banks, furnish not merely ade- 
quate security, but such iron-bound security as to make 
elasticity impossible. It is very much as if a man in 
building a house should make the walls fifty feet thick 
when two feet would be ample. The sub-treasury sys- 
tem is, as Lincoln so aptly characterized it, ‘‘ a miser’s 
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iron box ;’’ it is barbaric in its conception and working. 
Our present banking system furnishes no facility for 
international exchange, or for maintaining the parity 
of our currency. It throws all the duty of maintaining 
the monetary standard upon the government, which 
has neither part nor lot in the financial transactions in- 
volved. 

Mr. Walker points out that the law of March 14th, 
1900, which was the last act of congress dealing with 
the subject and aimed to establish a gold standard, has 
prepared the way for effective and non-disturbing im- 
provements which shall bring the national banking and 
treasury system ‘‘into harmony with natural financial 
laws :” 


‘* First, by relieving the United States treasury from the current 
redemption of any form of paper money—a function which is assumed 
by no other public treasury; 

**Second, by devolving upon the banks the obligation of maintain- 
ing parity between all kinds of money—a function which is normal to 
banks, and is required of them by law in every other country; 

‘‘Third, by allowing banks to issue true bank currency; that is, 
currency against their general assets—which is one of the chief functions 
of banks of deposit, loan and discount, and is performed by banks in 
every other country; 

‘Fourth, by securely uniting all the commercial banks in the 
country, through the existing clearing-houses, into a solid union to 
maintain parity, by crowning them with a national clearing house, but 
leaving them in as independent a position as now for every other pur- 
pose.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Walker’s plan, so far 
as outlined in this article, does not contemplate such a 
radical reform even as establishing branch banks, but 
proposes to unite the banks on one specific func- 
tion: namely, the maintenance of parity of all forms of 
currency. On this point he says: 


‘‘ All responsibility for maintaining parity should be transferred 
from the United States treasury to what should be the head of our finan- 
cial and banking system: viz., a national clearing-house, which should 
in our system be equivalent to the official head of the banking and finan- 
cial systems of France, Germany and England, and every other first- 
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class country. Every country in the world finds it absolutely necessary 
to make a head institution an integral part of its banking system, as the 
national clearing house should be made,—not ‘a head outside of the 
system,’ as we have attempted to make the United States treasury.” 

Of course this gives rise to many questions which 
are not, and could not be, answered in a short magazine 
article. The machinery, however, for carrying this idea 
into law is worked out in detail in the Thayer billalready 
referred to. The real question is, and it should be 
thoroughly and fearlessly discussed: Will a measure 
based on this plan and dovetailed into our present sys- 
tem really do the work? 

It is not enough that we abolish the treasury sys- 
tem and place the government funds in the banking 
system; it is not enough that we abolish the cramping 
bond basis of bank issues; it is not enough that we 
maintain all currency at a parity. Any and all of these 
things, admirable and necessary as they are to a sound 
banking system, are not enough, unless the relation of 
the banks to each other is such that the facility for note 
issue by the small country banks is so adjusted as to 
enable the farmer and rural business man to secure ac- 
commodation at as low a rate of interest as the big con- 
cerns can obtain in the business centers. The country 
banks are the ones that need to issue notes; and no re- 
form in the banking system is worth undertaking which 
will not make it feasible for country banks to loan their 
credit, and hence furnish business accommodation at a 
low rate of interest. To do this they must have, either 
through inter-organization or some other relation with 
the banking system, the benefit and backing of the 
great banking capital of the country. The only ques- 
tion is: Does any bill now proposed, or can a bill be 
drawn that will, secure these essential results, which, in 
a word, are elasticity and security, with uniform low 
rates of interest? 





EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


IN AN EDITORIAL classifying protectionists as 
socialists, the New York 7imes says: 

‘* Nothing would more dismay Mr. Hanna, for instance, or Mr. De- 
pew, or Mr, Elkins, than the suggestion that they are not only socialists, 
but that the tendency and effect of their ideas and practices are tremen- 
dously to strengthen the most radical form of socialism. Yet such a 
suggestion is fully sustained by the facts.” 

Suppose Messrs. Hanna, Depew and Elkins should 
reply, as they might with much truth, by saying: 

‘‘ Nothing would more dismay the New York 7zmes than the sug- 
gestion that it is not only an anarchist, but that the tendency and effect 
of its ideas and editorials are tremendously to strengthen the most 
radical form of anarchy.” 


Yet such a suggestion would be fully sustained by 
the facts. 


REFERRING TO Secretary Hay’s eulogy of President 
McKinley, the Boston Herald says: 

‘*On a certain occasion Wendell Phillips said, ‘Our task is history, 
not eulogy.’ On this occasion the orator’s task was eulogy, not history.” 
‘‘The keynote of the address,” it adds, ‘‘ was a tribute of a friend spoken 
to other friends, while the grief for their common loss is fresh, and 
nothing but praise is proper. . . . If the oration seemed to lack 
something of discriminating analysis, and some severe truthfulness of 
shading, it will not on that account fail of sincere praise for its beauty 
of expression and its ardor of admiration.” 

Is this a gentle hint that there isa less flattering side 
that will have to be given when ‘‘our task is history, 
not eulogy”? Does the Herai/d refer to that picturesque 
polling of the Ohio delegation at Minneapolis or the 
wholesale ‘‘ conversion’’ of Reed delegates at St. Louis? 


AMONG THE laws enacted in the Philippines by the 
Philippine commission, to give freedom and self-gov- 
ernment to the Filipinos, one provides that: 


‘‘It shall be unlawful for any person to advocate, orally, or by writ- 
ing, or printing, or like methods, the independence of the Philippine 
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islands or their separation from the United States, whether by peaceable 
or forcible means, or print, publish or circulate any handbill, newspaper 
or other publication advocating such independence or separation. Any 
person violating the provisions of this section shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $2,000 and imprisonment not exceeding one year.” 


A people to govern whom it is necessary to have 
such straight-jacket despotism should be no part of the 
United States. Such despotic methods tend to stultify 
the very idea of democracy, and a people who cannot 
be governed without them ought not to be governed by 
this republic. 


IT SEEMS TO BE conceded that in the recent debate 
on the Philippines, in the United States senate, the 
democrats had the best of the argument. This is 
astonishing, in view of the fact that the strong debaters 
of the senate are on the republican side. It is only 
another evidence that oratory is really strong only when 
it is in the right. No amount of evidence can make our 
practical betrayal of the confidence of the Filipinos, 
and the sneaking methods aided by treachery and 
forgery employed in the capture of Aguinaldo, other 
than dishonorable. As for the code enforced by the 
Philippine commission, making ‘‘the promulgation of 
any political opinion or policy” sedition, that could be 
justified only under absolute despotism, and wherever 
that is necessary the flag of this republic should not 
float. 


THE MOVEMENT for direct nomination of candidates 
for public office is making rapid headway. Although the 
bill providing for direct nominations in New York state 
was promptly voted down by the senate judiciary com- 
mittee at Albany, the effort is making great progress 
in other states. Those who would learn what is being 
done on this subject would do well toread a book just 
published by Ernst Christopher Meyer, of Wisconsin. 
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In over acolumn of editorial discussion of this book and 
the subject the Boston Herald says: 

** It seems to us destined to have an enlightening value, not unlike 
that of the late Dorman B. Eaton's volume on civil service reform in 
Great Britain, published before the people in this country had much 
knowledge of the subject. It is not too much to say now that one could 
hardly vote intelligently on questions of caucus reforms without knowl- 
edge of the contents of Mr. Meyer’s book.” 

We commend this book to the senate judiciary 
comrrittee of New York state. 


IF THE AGITATION against the beet sugar industry 
in this squabble over Cuba should prove, as it probably 
will, to destroy the confidence of capital in the per- 
manence of protection to that industry, and destroy the 
faith of the people in the beet sugar states in the hon- 
esty of the protection pretences of the republican ad- 
ministration, giving a democratic majority in the next 
congress, ‘the administration party may credit itself 
with the result. No enemy of protection ever sput- 
tered forth more malignant tirades against American 
industry than has the New York Tribune in this agita- 
tion. This is one of the cases where the republican 
party is entirely and alone responsible for the rampant 
attack upon the protective policy. If it does not 
change the complexion of the next congress, it is be- 
cause the people in the western states are more loyal to 
protection than the Elihu Roots and Mew York Tribunes 
and their followers in the war upon the beet sugar in- 
dustry. 


IT Is ENCOURAGING to note that the southern press 
is practically unanimous in denouncing the disgraceful 
conduct of Tillman in the United States senate as the 
doings of a blustering bully, with more of the instincts 
of a brute than of a gentleman, and whose resignation 
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is demanded. The case is admirably stated in dignified 
terms by the Macon Jelegraph : 


‘*THE GENTLEMAN OR THE BRUTE, 


‘*We presume that other apologies will follow those made on the 
floor of the senate last Saturday afternoon, and that the affair between 
the senators from South Carolina will be smoothed over, but the people 
in particular of South Carolina, and in general of the South, supposed 
to be represented by these men, should not let the matter drop. Row- 
dyism is bad enough anywhere, in the slums, on the frontiers, but in the 
senate it is absolutely unpardonable, and reprehensible in the utmost 
degree. When any men, or set of men, with commissions of leadership 
and trust in their pockets, resort to such methods in public or private 
places, their immediate resignations ought to be called for. We are not 
living in the dark ages, nor the middle ages of the world, but in the 
fierce, bright light of the twentieth century, where the gentleman tow- 
ers above the swashbuckler and bully like a mountain peak above a 
dunghill—where sobriety, manly bearing and the ways of peace and 
love mark the man, and braggadocio the brute! This is the truth, and 


the people should discipline according to it.” 


THE 17TH of March was a recorder breaker at Ellis 
Island. Five transatlantic steamers came into the port 
of New York overburdened with steerage passengers. 
All told the five vessels contributed 6,876 persons to 
our foreign-born population. These imported citizens 
were shipped from Bremen, Antwerp, Hamburg and 
Havre, but the real nativity of the motley crew was not 
reported. There seems to be a hopeful sign about the 
distribution of these immigrants, in the fact that they 
did not purpose to work out their dubious destiny in 
New York city. Most of them went to Jersey City and 
took trains for various points inthe West. That does 
not necessarily prove, however, that they all went to 
the agricultural sections of the country, there to help 
solve the pressing problem involved in a scarcity of 
farm labor. They may have pitched their tents in the 
growing cities of the West, to make an allied addition 
to the congested centers of population there, for the 
records show that during recent years the states of the 
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union containing large cities have received the vast 
majority of the immigrants of this country. The 
record of St. Patrick’s day shows pretty conclusively 
that the immigration question still deserves more 
serious and sensible treatment than it receives from our 
national legislators. 


THE FACT that the statistics given by Dun’s Review 
show that the prices of manufactured products have 
been lowered, while the prices of raw materials and 
food stuffs have risen, leads the New York Times to ex- 
claim : 

‘**It would be difficult to find a stronger or more unanswerable ar- 
gument than these facts furnish for the indictment of our tariff system 
as a ‘conspiracy in restraiut of trade.’ Protective duties levied on 
manufactured products no longer protect them, for the reason that the 
progress of industrial development has been so rapid and general that 
prices have steadily declined through domestie competition.” 

The peculiarity of this situation is that the facts 
stated by Dun’s Review are exactly what intelligent pro- 
tectionists always insisted would occur, and have been 
as stoutiy denied by the group of doctrinaires to which 
the Zimes belongs. It is a part of the doctrine of eco- 
nomic protection that, by protecting the opportunities for 
domestic capital to have the full benefits of our market, 
the best methods are developed, and ultimately greater 
economies and lower prices are secured. This is just 
what the Dun’s Review figures show has occurred. In 
the great industries which have been protected, and 
where large corporations have developed, prices have 
fallen in spite of the general tendency of advancing 
wages and increased cost of raw materials. This is 
what we may expect in domestic sugar production if it 
is not killed off by hounding free trade agitators. 


THE SANDUSKY (O.) Register, reviewing the article 
on ‘*The Convention and the Caucus,” in GUNTON’S 
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MaGAZINE for January, admits the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion which characterizes caucuses in most parts of the 
country, but does not see that legislation is necessary 
to protect primaries from the boodlers and the bosses 
inside the party. The Register declares that ‘‘ Every 
citizen can attend the caucus in his own precinct if he 
will, and take part, and if all citizens belonging to a 
party were to attend the caucus the boss and the bood- 
ler would soon be voted out of existence.” 

As a matter of fact, under the present machine 
methods, high-minded citizens cannot win in the cau- 
cus unless they stoop to the practices of the boodlers 
and the bosses, and then they would cease to be high- 
minded. It is this situation which renders necessary a 
primary law permitting independent nominations, pro- 
viding freedom of initiative, and surrounding the pri- 
mary with all of the security and decency of environ- 
ment that characterize elections. When ballot reform 
was first agitated it was declared that men could go to 
the polls and cast a free, honest ballot if they wanted 
to. Still, the manner of conducting elections made 
honest, unintimidated voting hard and sometimes dan- 
gerous. The results following improved election laws, 
which guard the voter and protect the ballot from the 
manipulation of the evil disposed, prove that these 
statutes were wise and righteous. Conditions demand 
that equal safeguards should surround the party cau- 
cuses, which, as the initial steps in politics, are really 
more important than the elections, which in so many 
cases only ratify what was done in the primaries. 














THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics or 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s Maca- 
zing. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
for the ‘* Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored. 


QUESTION BOX 


Cuban “Starvation,” and Balance of Trade 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir:—In the Syracuse Herald for March 12th, 
there is an editorial criticising the article entitled ‘‘Is 
Cuba Starving ?” in your March number. The editor 
of the Hera/d thinks that the testimony given by vari- 
ous Cuban planters, tending to show that the reports of 
distress in the island are exaggerated, are not to be 
relied upon because no facts or figures are given. Is it 
not true, however, that these very men were testifying 
before the house committee on ways and means in favor 
of tariff reduction, and were supposed to be showing 
how badly Cuba necds it; sothat these admissions by 
them are even more eloquent testimony than tables of 
figures, coming from those whose whole interest and 
purpose was to prove the contrary conditions. 

In the same editorial the fact that Cuba had a bal- 
ance of trade in her favor last year was rejected on the 
ground that a favorable balance of trade is no evidence 
of prosperity. The Herald says: 

‘In our country the year 1894 was one of the blackest, in the busi- 
ness and industrial sense, in its history. It was the worst of the hard 
times; industry was paralyzed and workmen were seeking employment 
on all sides. et in that year the favorable balance of trade, as it is 
called—that is, the excess in value of exports over imports—reached the 
enormous and unprecedented figure of $237,000,000. In the flush year 
of 1891 the favorable balance was only $40,000,000. That tells the 
whole story. . . . Before the brilliant logician of GuNnrTon’s is dis- 


missed, let us point out that the most prosperous country in the world 
next to the United States (we mean, of course, in time of peace) is 
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England; and the balance of trade against England is always heavy, 
the excess of imports over exports sometimes reaching fifty per cent.” 
Will you not kindly state the actual economic effect 
of a favorable trade balance upon national prosperity, 
and say if the Hera/d’s views on this matter are based 
on sound economic principles? R. B. 


As to the statement that Cuba is starving, the facts 
are too obvious to need extensive statement. There is 
never any starvation in a country when labor is all em- 
ployed and wages are rising, which is now the case in 
Cuba. This fact was presented before the ways and 
means committee, as our correspondent observes, by 
those who were interested in the starvation plea. It is 
also verified by the fact that they have been importing 
laborers from Spain and the Canaries during the present 
year. 

On the matter of the balance of trade, the Syracuse 
Herald talks like one who has committed his piece and 
is saying it in the wrong connection. One would sup- 
pose from its remarks that to be truly prosperous a 
nation must have an adverse balance of trade. Yet 
there are no statesmen in the world, not even in free 
trade England, who are imbecile enough to act on that. 
They all try to secure a favorable balance. Of course a 
country’s prosperity is not measured by its favorable or 
unfavorable balance of foreign trade, nor by its foreign 
trade at all, but by its aggregate volume of business, 
domestic and foreign; the domestic being worth much 
more dollar for dollar than the foreign. In the last 
analysis the welfare of a nation is not measured by what 
it sells to others so much as by what it consumes itself. 
But, the volume of trade being given, there is an ad- 
vantage in a favorable balance of trade, but even this 
may be modified by the kind of commodities which are 
exported as compared with those imported. A nation 
that exports manufactured products and imports raw 
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materials will get a greater benefit, economically and 
socially, from the trade than the nation which exports 
raw material and imports manufactures, not from the 
profits involved, but from the influence of the industry 
upon the industrial and social development of its own 
people. 

But the Syracuse Herald reaches the climax of ab- 
surdity in its reference to England, which it intimates 
is the most prosperous country next to the United 
States, and always has a balance of trade against her, 
sometimes of 50 per cent. If England buys twice as 
much as she sells, how does she pay the other half? 
Can the Syracuse Herald tell us how a man or a nation 
can buy twice as much as it sells without drawing upon 
some reserve fund or principal with whichto pay? The 
absurdity is too obvious to labor with. Thesimple fact 
is that England does not have an actual adverse balance 
of trade. If shedid, she wouldalways be depleting her 
gold reserve, but for more than a generation gold has 
been flowing towards England. She has had gold to 
lend, and has been the chief lending nation. Where 
does she get it? Why, she gets it from her favorable 
balance of trade. She digsno gold. There is no way 
she can get it except through trade exchanges. It is 
true that her imports often exceed her exports, and the 
Syracuse Herald thinks that is all there istoit. But 
there is another fact which it needs introducing to: 
namely, the immense English investments in foreign 
industries. Millions every year go to England as profits 
from foreign investments. If all this were transmitted 
in gold it would drain the world’scash. Instead of that, 
it goes very largely in products and makes up for what 
seems to the Syracuse Herald to be an adverse balance of 
trade, which in reality is a favorable balance. Even 
the Syracuse Herald must be able to see that in the last 
analysis nobody is likely very long to be able to get 
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twice as much as he gives, and if a nation imports 
very much more than it exports it makes up for the 
difference in gold, and the one reason England did not 
have to pay that difference in gold is that she had it com- 
ing to her through the earnings of English capital in 
the different foreign countries. But forthat, she would 
have been compelled to pay for her balancein gold, and 
been a borrowing instead of a lending nation. 





Uniform Hours of Labor 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—I notice every little while you come out 
for national legislation on the subject of hours of labor. 
Why take the line of greatest resistance? All the 
progress in this direction thus far has come by states, 
and it is so much easier to work the case up state by 
state until the whole country gets it that it would seem 
foolish waste of effort to work for a constitutional 
amendment, and all that, to force this kind of regula- 
tion on states that are not yet ready for it and would 
use every effort to evade it. Why not concentrate 
effort on a state at a time until the desired result is 
accomplished by the action of the people themselves in 
each section. R. H. 


It is not national legislation so much as uniformity 
of the hours of labor we urge. When the hours of 
labor in competing industries are different in different 
states, those working the longest hours, other things 
being equal, have an advantage, which really gives a 
premium to the risistance of progress. This is the case 
to-day between the southern and northern cotton 
manufacturers. Public sentiment and legislation has 
compelled employers in the northern states to restrict 
the hours of labor to a maximum of 60 per week, and 
in some states to 54. In the South the corporations can 
work women and children without limit. This puts 
the northern employers to a competitive disadvantage 
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and tends to array them against beneficent industrial 
policy, whereas, if the policy were uniform throughout 
the nation, none would get a seeming advantage over 
others, and that element of antagonism to progressive 
policy would disappear. 

Moreover, it is in the nature of things that under 
popular government, with local, state and national 
authority, institutions should pass to the jurisdiction of 
the greater whenever they transcend the boundaries of 
the smaller body. State sovereignty is well enough 
within the state boundaries; but questions that are 
interstate in their interest should and ultimately must 
pass to national jurisdiction. This has already taken 
place on questions of banking, interstate commerce and 
bankruptcy, and there are several other questions which 
should pass from the state to national jurisdiction, 
among which is the hours of labor in competitive 
industries that extend throughout the country. For 
the same reason that there should be uniformity of 
laws on bankruptcy and banking and transportation, 
there should be uniformity in the hours of labor in the 
great competing industries of the country. If this 
uniformity cannot be secured by voluntary arrange- 
ment or by state legislation, then it ought to and some 
day must be secured by national legislation. 


Foreign Price of American Steel Rails 


Editor GUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—Is it not a fact that the United States 
Steel Corporation has been selling rails in England and 
the Orient at eleven dollars per ton less than its Ameri- 
can price, presumably at a profit ? Is it because of the 
Dingley tariff that they are enabled to do this, and that 
the American people pay eleven dollars more than they 
ought to pay? Would not the removal of the tariff on 
this particular industry remedy the evil? If not, what 
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remedy would be effective to prevent this discrimina- 
tion ? T. J.C. 


Our correspondent’s first question suggests the 
conundrum that is said to have been propounded by 
Charles II. to a coterie of his advisers: namely, ‘‘ Why 
does a pail of water weigh less with a fish in it than 
without?” They all puzzled their brains to answer 
why, when one of them stumbled on the happy thought 
to ask, ‘‘Does it?” When tested by the scales, of 
course it was found that it did not. 

Before we proceed to devise a means to prevent 
the United States Steel Corporation from selling steel 
rails in England $11 less per ton than in the American 
market, we would better ask the question, ‘‘ Does it?”’ 
This statement has been bandied around but has never 
been verified. It is probably not true, and for the best 
of all reasons, that it is not at all necessary. The 
United States Steel Corporation has more orders for 
steel rails than it can fill. Its management, therefore, 
would have to be greatly lacking in business sense to 
sell rails in Europe at $17 a ton, when it can get $28 in 
the United States for all it can make. Moreover, the 
regular prevailing English price is not more than $2 a 
ton less than the American, hence to sell at $11 less 
would be idiocy. 

In his testimony last summer before the industrial 
commission, Mr. Byron W. Holt, secretary of the New 
York Reform Club, said something of this kind, but 
instead of giving the facts to prove it, he evaded the 
responsibility by saying he was not at liberty to reveal 
the source of his information. Before we ask the 
administration to legislate against a certain practice, 
we are bound to prove that the practice complained of 
actually exists. In this case it probably does not. 
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Immigrants and Rough Labor 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—On this matter of re-enacting the Chi- 
nese exclusion law, it seems to.me as if an important 
point was being overlooked. Is it not true that the 
crude immigrant laborers, like the Italians and Chinese, 
are actually needed to do the rough work that Ameri- 
can laborers will not perform? In other words, is it 
not a fact that the immense railroad system of the coun- 
try, for instance, could not have reached anywhere near 
its present development without the cheap labor that 
has been available for the rough construction work? 


P. H. S. 

Oh no. It was not the cheap labor that was neces- 
sary to build our railroad system. It was simply the 
labor, and there may have been atime and probably 
was when immigration of manual labor was really 
needed in this country. But it does not follow that 
because 50 years ago we needed foreign immigrants we 
need them now. There is no iron law about this. The 
simple fact is, the point has been reached where an un- 
limited influx of any form of very cheap labor from any 
part of the world is now an injury to the social and 
economic condition of labor in this country. The Chi- 
nese are especially so, for the reason that they are not 
susceptible to the economic and social influences of 
American civilization, besides being a menace as cheap 
labor. They furnish an unassimilable squalor element 
in our municipal problems; and this is the more men- 
acing from the fact that they are permanently segre- 
gated from our social institutions. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CABINET GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND. By Mary Taylor Blauvelt, M.A. Cloth, 
300 pp. $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1902. 

England is the mother of parliamentary institutions 
and representative government, yet there are few gov- 
ernments of which the public knows less than that of 
England; that is, the particular functions of the dif- 
ferent phases of government. This is especially true 
of the cabinet and the so-called constitution. Not that 
there is any lack of historic literature on the subject, 
for the history of England has been the constant sub- 
ject of research and writings for centuries. The meager 
knowledge of the specific features of parliamentary 
government in England is probably due to the fact that 
in England alone is the political constitution a growth 
and not a concrete instrument. In every other country 
where parliamentary institutions exist, the powers of 
the government are based upon a written constitution ; 
consequently the rules and regulations, principles and 
limitations are specific, and they are expanded or 
modified only by the enactment of specific formal 
amendments. For this reason the date of the origin 
and every new feature in the constitutions are accurately 
known and can be definitely told in the school books. 

To all this England is an exception. The consti- 
tution of which we hear so much is not a written con- 
crete thing at all. It is simply a recognition of estab- 
lished customs and specific enactments. In other 
words, it is the accumulative experiences of centuries, 
which have acquired authority by habit, custom and 
usage. The great charter of Henry I., the institutes 


of Clarendon formulated in the reign of Henry II., 
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the magna charta of John, the great charter of Henry 
III., the bill of rights and act of settlement of 
William III., come the nearest being efforts at consti- 
tution making, but these were rather declarations of 
general principles, and, with the exception of the bill 
of rights, served only as milestones in the growth of 
popular rights. Even the powers of parliament itself 
are not vouchsafed by written instruments, but were 
established by the force of popular opinion and the 
assertion of authority over the crown and the govern- 
ment, increased little by little as emergencies arose, the 
accomplishments in one period being recognized as a 
kind of ratchet wheel to prevent the political machinery 
from slipping backwards. ‘Thus, what had once been 
asserted and acquiesced in, especially if acted upon for 
any considerable time, became a popular right which 
the king himself was not permitted to ignore or over- 
throw. 

A peculiar and, indeed, the central feature of par- 
liamentary government in England is the cabinet, which 
to-day is composed of holders of specific offices to the 
crown. It is the result of an almost imperceptible 
evolution, which has come by insensible gradations. 
There is no particular time when it can be said to have 
literally begun, and, what is more peculiar still, it has 
to-day no recognized legal existence. That is to say, it 
is not known as such in the formal statutory enactments 
of the realm. It is an outgrowth of the privy council 
to the king, which in the middle ages simply consisted 
of the consulting barous, whose advice, and more fre- 
quently whose aid, the king needed in waging war in 
defence of his dominions or in plundering his neigh- 
bors. This council of barons, some of whom were once 
as strong, in some instances stronger than, the king, 
came to be known as the privy council, and as such it 
_ Still exists. This privy council consequently has been 
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the body through which most of the modifications 
toward representative institutions have taken place, or 
which took place down to the revolution of William and 
Mary, in 1688. 

It is the story of the growth or slow evolution of 
this cabinet function out of the privy council that is 
told in this work; and it is told ina most interesting 
and attractive manner. The thread of interests and 
the action and reaction is continuously traced. Like all 
progressive movements, it vibrated, now stronger and 
now weaker, but with every real gain in the strength of 
popular demand for recognition the power of the coun- 
cil over the king increased. For a long time after par- 
liament came into existence the council, the inner 
council and the cabinet constituted a sort of group of 
king’s favorites, not an aid to parliament and the peo- 
ple’s representatives. To convert the cabinet into a 
committee of the parliament, a sort of democratic execu- 
tive, was a comparatively late stage in the development 
of popular government. The famous ‘‘star chamber”’ 
of the Tudors and Stuarts was a selected portion of this 
privy council. 

It is a most interesting and instructive study to 
follow the growth of this council and the development 
of the cabinet, and especially its change from a com- 
mittee of the king’s favorites, whose sole function was 
to carry out his personal will, and, so far as possible, 
thwart any counter sentiment or demands of the people, 
to a cabinet of the people’s parliament, whose authority 
is practically above that of the king—a body, in fact, 
which the king cannot now even select except in ac- 
cordance with the expressed will of the people. To be 
sure, Edward VII. still retains the nominal right of se- 
lecting the cabinet through the appointment of a prime 
minister, but his power to do so is entirely limited by 
the agreement of the prime minister with the political 
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complexion of parliament. In short, he is compelled 
to select his prime minister and cabinet from the domi- 
nant political party in parliament, and the minister and 
cabinet so constructed will carry out the policy of the 
parliament and not the policy of the king, except to the 
extent that the two policies are alike. 

Besides giving a consecutive historic account of the 
development of cabinet government in England, this 
book throws a great many helpful side-lights on the 
political struggles and popular movements out of which 
the present elastic constitution of England has come. 
The book is a real contribution to the literature of an 
important, though a comparatively little-known, phase 
of English parliamentary government. 





. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON ; ARTIST—NATURALIST 
—AUTHOR. By John Coleman Adams. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 275 pages. $2.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. 

In the veins of William Hamilton Gibson ran some 
of the best blood of New England, and he delighted to 
speak of himself as a ‘‘way-back Puritan.’”’ He was 
lucky in being well-born and he was correspondingly 
well- bred, the latter term applying not only to his home 
training, but to his after education. 

Like many another boy in our country’s history 
who developed manliness and became useful, young 
Gibson enjoyed the luxury of being moulded by a mas- 
ter hand during his boyhood in the person of a wise 
teacher. In this case it was a man who did the mould- 
ing, but often it is a consecrated woman as teacher and 
friend who comes into the life of the pupil and inspires 
him with high ideals. 

At Washington, Connecticut, Frederick W. Gunn 
taught the Gunn School, called the ‘‘Gunnery” for 
short, and here Gibson, at the age of ten, was matricu- 
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lated. The principal of this school had a genius for 
inspiring boys, and he had good material on which to 
work in the case of young Gibson. The way the influ- 
ence of this school and town impressed the lad is shown 
by the fact that when fame and a competence came to 
him he there built his home, and there he lived when 
death took him. 

At the age of 18 Gibson’s father died, and he has- 
tened to put himself in the way of being self-support- 
ing. He took up life insurance as a temporary source 
of revenue. Always in love with nature, and having 
an artistic gift, he began drawing from the block, and 
quickly developed into a success. He was a prodigious 
toiler, and turned out acceptable work with almost 
marvelous rapidity. From drawing from the block he 
went to sketching from nature, and furnished illustra- 
tions for some of the best books of the day. 

He must have worked with both eyes open, and by 
night as well as by day, for while he made sketches he 
was studying nature first-hand and with painstaking 
minuteness. Plant and animal life became wonderfully 
familiar to him. His close acquaintance with nature 
led him from art to authorship, and he turned out 
books containing some of the most delightful nature 
stories which have appeared in the field of American 
literature. As an artist and author Mr. Gibson was 
most progressive. When the half-tone cut threatened 
to supersede the sketch and the engraving for ordinary 
illustration he did not bewail the change, but made tise 
of the camera with the same skill and originality that 
had characterized his use of the brush and the pencil. 

Mr. Gibson died in 1896, and as years go he was a 
young man, having been born in 1850. Measured, 
however, by the quantity and quality of work he did, 
he probably put into life nearly the allotted span of 
earthly existence. 
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Mr. Adams has given us a book telling the life 
story of a real man, and telling it in a most interesting 
way. The personal correspondence was selected with 
discrimination and adds to the interest of the book, 
which really leaves a good taste in the reader’s mouth 
on every page. 


THE CARE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED AND DELIN- 
QUENT CHILDREN. By Homer Folks. Cloth, 251 pages. 
Price $1.00. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This little book contains much history regarding 
the growth of the philanthropy which deals with de- 
pendent children, and not a few hints are given regard- 
ing the proper treatment of this class of juveniles. 

The nineteenth century showed a marked increase 
in the humane spirit regarding unfortunate little folks, 
as well as in the treatment of defectives of all sorts and 
classes. The story of the bound boy, his trials and hard- 
ships and the brutalities he suffered, can be told now only 
as past history. Perfection has by no means been 
reached in dealing with children who become charges 
of the state and the community, but progress in that 
line is being made. 

Excessive institutionalism is a danger now being 
quite generally recognized, and some of the best directed 
efforts of our time have to do with the sensible effort to 
bring the homeless child and the childless home to- 
gether, in order that both may be benefitted and enjoy 
a normal and healthy development. 

The book before us deals with all of the plans 
which are in use for looking after dependent children, 
and is full of information, and not a little inspiration, 
for those who are concerned for the unfortunate little 
people in our American communities. 
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‘* With the facilities offered by the modern system 
of ocean transportation, the Chinese could, in an in- 
credibly short time, if the traffic paid, pour in upon our 
land a turbid flood that would submerge a great portion 
of our laboring class. We should have ultimately, 
then, a hybrid type of civilization, half European, half 
Asiatic, with a large proportion of the white popula- 
tion unemployed, and most of the remainder degraded 
to the level of the groaning millions of Asia—the type 
of society in which progress to a better state would be 
an impossibility. . . . . Any one who reads 
President Hadley’s book on ‘The Education of the 
American Citizen,’ and learns from it what qualities 
must now be cultivated in order to maintain more than 
the mere form of free institutions, will realize that the 
Chinaman can have no place inour socialsystem. The 
highest forms of government require the highest races 
of people. To adapt the Chinaman to our institutions 
we should be obliged to begin by eradicating his relig- 
ion, superstitions, traditions, ideals and customs—all of 
which have been so welded to his mind after four thou- 
sand years of inheritance as to have become a part of 
himself.”-—-TRUXTON BEALE, in ‘‘Why the Chinese 
Should be Excluded,” The Forum. 


‘Illustrations of our successful competition (with 
Great Britain) might be multiplied into a tiresome cata- 
logue. We have secured practical control of the 
match-making industry; our tobacco manufacturers 
have become the dominating influence in the English 
trade situation; half the newspapers of England are 
printed on American presses or upon presses built on 
American models in English shops that are branches of 


the home manufactories. Many of those newspapers 
383 
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are printed on American paper. One of the serious 
obstacles hampering English industries is illustrated in 
the paper trade. The freight from the New England 
paper mills to the London docks is less than from the 
Cardiff mills to the metropolis, and one-half the freight 
charge on an American shipment is made up of terminal 
charges incurred in the last twelve miles of the 3,000- 
mile journey. Probably half of the electric-cars in the 
United Kingdom are driven by American-made motors. 
When the English postal authorities entered the tele- 
phone field, no English firm could supply the number 
of instruments wanted, and the contract went to a Chi- 
cagocompany. England is the home of cheap woolens, 
but our manufacturers of ready-made clothing are de- 
veloping an important trade there, compensating for 
the higher cost of their cloth and the larger wages of 
their workmen by their advantages in specialized labor 
and superior methods and machines. Our car-builders, 
who have so specialized the building of freight-cars 
that the rough timber goes in at one end of the work- 
shop and, almost under the eye of the spectator, comes 
out at the other end a finished car, found an easy market 
in competition with old-fashioned methods and hand 
labor. It is only within a few months that there have 
been in any English shop machines for boring square 
holes such as enable our car-manufacturers rapidly to 
mortise timbers in car construction. The work that is 
done in an instant with a whirl of flying chips was 
laboriously bored and chiseled out by hand by the Eng. 
lish workers. Thesame advantage in labor-saving wood- 
working machines enables us to send finished wood- 
work, sash and doors, for buildings at prices which can- 
not be equalled in the English shops.”—FRANK A. 
VANDERLIP, in ‘‘ The American ‘Commercial Invasion’ 
of Europe,” Scribner's. 
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Long before his death, at Cape Town on 
The Work of = March 26th, Cecil Rhodes had the satis- 
Cecil Rhodes , ‘ : 

faction of seeing the larger part of his 
dreams of empire in South Africa fulfilled. Considering 
the vastness of the plans and the shortness of the time 
nature allowed him in which to perfect them, his career 
must be regarded as extraordinary, even in an age when 
immense individual achievements are becoming almost 
commonplace. Mr. Rhodes was in his 49th year at the 
time of his death, and the period of his labors in South 
Africa was only about 30 years. Going to the cape in 
search of health, he engaged first in diamond mining 
and in a few years acquired a fortune, which became 
the basis of all his subsequent industrial and political 
_operations. Having secured control of the great De 
Beers mining company, heextended its operations until 
it came to include by far the larger part of the valuable 
mining properties in South Africa, and made it an im- 
portant contributory instrument in his later work of 
extending British authority northward into central 
Africa. In furtherance of this scheme he brought 
about the organization of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, which in 1889 obtained its royal charter author- 
izing the opening up and development of central Africa 


from Cape Colony as far north as Lake Tanganyika, and 
885 
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it was largely through Mr. Rhodes’ negotiations and 
influence with the natives, and his far-seeing plans of 
development, that this immense territory has gradually 
come to be in fact, and not merely on paper, a part of 
the British Empire. 

Cecil Rhodes was premier of Cape Colony from 
1890 to 1896, but from the time of the famous Jameson 
raid, in January of the latter year,admittedly undertaken 
with his knowledge if not actually under his direction, 
he had been in political retirement. In this unfortunate 
affair, as well as various others, industrial as well as po- 
litical, his methods were frequently the object of lavish 
and bitter criticism, a part of which undoubtedly had good 
foundation, although he was neither a military conqueror 
like Clive nor an extortionate political administrator like 
Warren Hastings, with both of whom he has been com- 
pared. Rhodes worked out his plans for British pre- 
dominance more largely through economic than mili- 
tary or-even political channels. The Jameson raid 
itself came as a sort of last resort, following in the 
wake of a long-continued process of industrial develop- 
ment and investment, which might have proceeded 
indefinitely on the same lines to the mutual advantage 
of all races in South Africa, but for the stubborn and 
arbitrary attitude of the Transvaal government in 
harassing nearly every step of industrial progress with- 
in its borders. “For many years the Boers had abso- 
lutely refused any practical measures of political repre- 
sentation or educational opportunities for the English 
residents, who were contributing practically all there 
was of wealth development within the Transvaal and 
paying the bulk of the taxes to run the Boer govern- 
ment. Not even George the Third was more stubborn 
and intolerant in his attitude towards the American 
colonies in 1776 than President Kruger and his asso- 
ciates in their whole policy towards the English settlers 
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in the Transvaal. There are cases where revolution 
becomes the only feasible method of securing justice, 
and if the uprising of 1896 had originated wholly 
among the ‘‘uitlanders”’ in the Transvaal, instead of 
coming from the outside through an ill-advised and ill- 
planned expedition, which was bound to have grave 
international consequences whether successful or not, 
the protest might have been heeded and reforms insti- 
tuted; instead of which, the result was only to increase 
the tension of the whole situation, until finally only war 
could cut the knot. 

Complicity in this Jameson affair not only wiped 
out a large part of Cecil Rhodes’ influence and popu- 
larity, but by implication cast a stigma on British pol- 
icy towards the Boers which has continued to the 
present moment and forms a distinct part of the back- 
ground of whatever anti-British feeling there is, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, with reference to the South Afri- 
can war. Had Rhodessurvived, this feeling would prob- 
ably have worn itself out, in the light of his great ser- 
vices in the once ‘‘dark continent,” sufficiently at least to 
bring him forward again, perhaps as the controlling 
figure in the harmonizing of races and wide extension 
of industrial development which must come about in 
South Africa in the next two or three decades. As it 
is, he is cut off at the threshold of his return to public 
favor; but, as already intimated, the major part of the 
work he had laid out as peculiarly his own is already 
accomplished. 


The will of this remarkable man reveals 
His Dreams his imperialist ideals as a veritable pas- 
of Empire ‘ é 

sion, expanded to include not merely 
British expansion but an eventual world-wide Anglo- 
Saxon federation. His ideas here were cast on such 
wide-sweeping lines that in some of the comment on 
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his career it has been declared that the man must have 
become mentally unbalanced through the immensity of 
his dreams,—fairly crazed, in fact, with the notion of 
one united Anglo-Saxon empire, controlling and ulti- 
mately ruling the whole earth. There was nothing, 
however, in the methods of Cecil Rhodes while working 
out his plans in South Africa to suggest the impractical 
visionary, and if some of his views now being published 
on the larger matters of race federation seem extrava- 
gant it is only fair to assume that he may have regarded 
them as in the line of ultimate tendency rather than of 
practical possibility anywhere within the near future. 
The world has been astonished too many times by the 
marvelous and unexpected, to warrant setting aside as a 
lunaticany man who prophesies vast things for the 
future, so long as they are within the limits of reason- 
able possibility, as suggested by past and present ten- 
dencies. There have been too many so-called ‘‘ luna- 
tics,” who in later years have been chronicled in his- 
tory as prophets and master minds, to justify any over- 
wise classification of Cecil Rhodes as insane, simply be- 
cause at the present moment his dreams for the future, 
if realized at all, may appear to be centuries instead of 
decades short of fulfilment. 

It may be that no formal unification of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will ever come about, but it is not at all out- 
side the bounds of reason to predict an era of co- 
operation between all the more advanced nations of the 
earth, chiefly Teutonic, for the promotion of enlight- 
ened civilization through the arts of peace and the 
moral influences associated with them, with a net result 
so much finer and better than anything contemplated 
even in Cecil Rhodes’ expansive pre-vision that his an- 
ticipations will seem crudely materialistic indeed, by 
comparison. 
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Significance of At any rate, however closely associated 
the Oxford his name may have been with the idea of 
Scholarships expansion by force, in his will he recog- 
nized the profound fact that progress in the future 
must come through educational and social forces, co- 
operating with the industrial, rather than by the old- 
fashioned plan of militarism and conquest. He has pro- 
vided scholarships at Oxford University for practically 
all parts of the English-speaking world, and in addi- 
tion five for German students. These scholarships 
are to be worth $1,500 a year, and good for three years 
each. Two such scholarships are provided for each 
state and territory in the United States, and in connec- 
tion with this bequest Mr. Rhodes said: 

‘* 4 good understanding between England, Germany and the United 
States will secure the peace of the world, and educational relations form 
the strongest tie. . . . 1 desire to encourage and foster an appre- 
ciation of the advantages which I implicitly believe will result from a 
union of the English-speaking peoples throughout the world, and to en- 
courage in the students from the United States who will benefit by these 
scholarships an attachment to the country from which they have sprung, 


but without, I hope, withdrawing them or their sympathies from the 
land of their adoption or birth.” 


This latter expression is full of significance. It 
suggests a phase of the whole matter which calls for 
much more extended and specific discussion than has 
yet been given it in any quarter. No doubt, in the first 
flush of public interest in the novel provisions of this 
will, exaggerated importance is being attached to the 
possible influence of the Oxford scholarship arrange- 
ment. The United States is already sending abroad a 
considerable number of students every year, and the 
Rhodes bequest will simply increase the annual exodus; 
nevertheless, the education of a group of American 
students at Oxford, with the express idea of fostering 
Anglo-Saxon unity, will have a special significance not 
attaahing to isolated cases of young Americans study- 
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ing for various individual purposes in foreign universi- 
ties. For this very reason, it is in order for somebody 
to provide scholarships in some American university 
for young Englishmen. Judging from present experi- 
ence, in the industrial world at least, Great Britain has 
quite as much to learn from America as we have to 
gain from larger familiarity with English ideas and 
methods; while, so far as the promotion of Anglo- 
Saxon unity through educational channels is concerned, 
it is of first importance, not only to the United States 
but to civilization, that the basis of any such closer 
union should include fully as large an intermixture of 
American ideas and principles as of English. 


Bring English  Simcere appreciation of England’s im- 
Students mense services to civilization, and of the 
Here, Too natural bonds of friendship which ought 
to exist between the United States and the mother 
country, is possible and desirable, but there is no 
pressing need of any artificial stimulation of the 
manufacture of anglomaniacs, of whom the supply 
is already largely in excess of the demand. Perhaps 
there is no real danger of any such tendency in 
connection with the Rhodes scholarships, but in so far 
as their establishment is taken to imply that the center 
of educational opportunities and progress is in Eng- 
land, and that young Americans must needs go abroad 
to get a really complete education, an emphatic protest 
ought to be registered. American scholarships for 
English students would be the fitting complement to 
Mr. Rhodes’ great gift, and would be all the more useful 
in correcting false impressions or influences that might 
result from any tacit recognition of England as the one 
and natural educational center of the English speak- 
ing races. 

The avowed object of the Oxford plan is to pro- 
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mote international acquaintance, and familiarity with 
the institutions of the mother country and atmosphere 
of English life. While this is sufficiently laudable in 
itself, not even sincere appreciation Mr. Rhodes’ 
motive ought for a moment to obscure the fact that, in 
certain of the most vital governmental, social and in- 
dustrial problems of the enlightened democratic civili- 
zation of the future, towards which progress is tending, 
the United States has experimented farther and has 
more to teach to the young men of other lands than 
any other nation, however old or however great its con- 
tribution to past progress. Itis not ‘‘jingoism’”’ to say 
this, but simply statement of fact. It is a part of ordi- 
nary patriotism to understand and appreciate in positive 
terms the priceless value of the institutions and ideals 
here set in motion, the development of which, however 
imperfect as yet, is furnishing inspiration and hope to 
many struggling peoples, and object lessons for study 
and practical imitation throughont Christendom—yes, 
even in England. 

The idea at the root of the Rhodes bequest is whole- 
some and in the direction of progress on the broadest 
lines, but it is primarily essential that young Ameri- 
cans first acquire a sound, clear and comprehensive 
understanding of the fundamental principles and genius 
of American institutions, grow into intelligent sym- 
pathy with them, and realize what this American exper- 
iment may and must mean to the world. This much 
firmly established, the foundation is safely laid for 
branching out through educational and other proper 
means towards the more remote ideal of racial unity, 
but not before. From this point of view, in addition to 
the desirability of American scholarships for English 
students, the suggestion made by President J. G. 
Schurman ought to bear fruit, that some arrangement 
be made so that older men can be sent abroad on these 


~ 
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scholarships than seems to have been contemplated in 
the present plan. Those who go ought to be men, who 
have had time and experience enough to ground them- 
selves firmly on the basis of distinctively American 
ideas and principles; not mere boys, with whom the 
glamour of ancient traditions and monarchial insti- 
tutions might easily usurp the place in heart and mind 
that ought to be filled first of all with the best senti- 
ment of genuine Americanism. 


‘¢ Civilized warfare’’ seems like a contra- 


Steps Toward Alpe 2 sues 
International diction in terms, but it is really only a 
Peace rather free use of language to indicate a 


relative rather than an absolute condition. For that 
matter, civilization itself is a relative rather than an 
absolute term. When China, for instance, is spoken of 
as having the oldest ‘ civilization” in the world, while 
the actual conditions are as far removed from European 
and American civilization as the whole gulf between 
virtual barbarism and the highest levels of progress yet 
reached, there would seem to be some warrant for 
speaking of modern warfare as civilized, in the relative 
sense, by comparison with the barbarous atrocities of 
ancient and medieval times. 

Of course, the ideal civilizing of warfare will be 
the doing away with it altogether, and, however far 
off that may be, every step towards it, great or small, 
should be welcomed with enthusiasm. From this point 
of view there is no just ground for captious criticism or 
sneering minimizing of the work of the Hague arbi- 
tration conference of 1899, even though it is true that 
no binding guarantee against future wars was provided. 
Manifestly, the conference could not do that, and 
probably no such convention ever can do it. The 
abolition of war will have to come through the natural 
welding together of the commercial and industrial 
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interests of the nations and the growth of an enlight- 
ened moral sense throughout the world. This being 
true, the only really effective steps towards universal 
peace are those which stimulate and develop these 
very tendencies, giving them the force of unwritten 
moral law, which is often more powerful than any 
formal compacts. And this is precisely what the 
Hague conference did. It wasa powerful stimulant to 
the idea of international peace and helped raise the 
standard of international conduct towards the point 
where no nation will care to face the condemnation of 
the civilized world by undertaking a war without some 
moral justification or national necessity. 

Not only this, but through this conference the 
nations emphasized their recognition of the dreadful 
horrors of warfare as the crowning anomaly of Chris- 
tendom by taking practical steps towards mitigating its 
worst features. Although it was sought to provide the 
means of peaceably settling as many disputes as possi- 
ble, the inevitableness of war for an indefinite period to 
come was frankly conceded and no illusions indulged in 
on that score.’ But, while little could be done to hasten 
the course of evolution in this respect, it was possible 
to do something definite and practical right now tow- 
ards introducing as much as possible of humanity in 
whatever remains to be endured of this hideous curse. 


One occasion for gratification in this di- 
Modifying the = rection was the step taken by the recent 
Horrors of War ‘ . 

Pan-American conference towards arbi- 
tration between the American republics. Another has 
since arisen in the form of final ratification by the United 
States senate, in March, of the international agreement 
adopted by the Hague conference in regard to methods 
of warfare. This agreement, among other things, pro- 
hibits: 
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The use of poison or of poisoned arms. 

The killing or wounding treacherously of individ- 
uals belonging to a hostile army or nation. 

Killing or wounding an enemy who, having laid 
down arms or having no means of defence, has surren- 
dered at discretion. 

The declaring that no quarter will be given. 

Using arms, projectiles, or any material of a nature 
to cause superfluous injury. 

Making improper use of a flag of truce, the national 
flag or military ensigns, and the enemy’s uniform, as 
well as the distinctive badges of the Geneva conven- 
tion. 

Destroying or seizing an enemy’s property unless 
that be imperatively demanded by the necessities of 
war. 

The agreement recognizes as allowable the employ- 
ment of ruses of war and such methods as are necessary 
to obtain information about the enemy and the enemy’s 
country, while in regard to spies it is provided that: 


‘*An individual can only be considered a spy if, acting clandes- 
tinely or on false pretences, he obtains or seeks to obtain information in 
the zone of operations of a belligerent, with the intention of communi- 
cating it to the hostile party. Thus, soldiers not in disguise, who have 
penetrated into the zone of operations of a hostile army to obtain infor- 
mation, are not considered spies. Similarly, the following are not con- 
sidered spies: Soldiers or civilians, carrying out their mission openly, 
charged with the delivery of dispatches destined either for their own 
army or for that of the enemy. To this class belong, likewise, individu- 
als sent in balloons to deliver dispatches, and generally to maintain 
communication between the various parts of an army or a territory.” 


The ratification was a foregone conclusion, of 
course. All of the provisions of the agreement are 
directly in the line of common humanity, and simply 
register, in another way, the progress of the moral 
sense of Christendom. They will not do away with 
the essential horrors of warfare but should, nevertheless, 
be welcomed for whatever amelioration they do and 
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will afford, and welcomed not only by the ‘‘peace 
lovers’ as a matter of sentiment, but by every serious 
student of societary evolution, who is far-sighted 
enough to see that progress always comes by install- 
ments, and well-balanced enough not to get discour- 
aged because every new reform effort does not imme- 
diately bring in the Utopia of universal peace and 
plenty. 


Labor Opinion The most prominent and representative 
on the Arbitration leaders of organized labor in the United 
Conference States have given enthusiastic and prac- 
tically united endorsement to the results of the labor 
and capital conference, held in New York City last 
December. The new arbitration committee appointed 
by the conference, and containing some of the leading 
representatives of organized labor, organized capital, 
and the general public, is regarded on nearly every hand 
as a great step forward towards industrial peace with 
more permanent and increasing welfare for the work- 
ing classes. It is interesting to compare some of the 
utterances of standard labor publications in the country 
with the malignant ravings of the socialist press on 
the same subject: 


‘** With the increasing power and influence of our great labor move- 
ment .. . . the time has come when this power is being reckoned 
with by the representative employers of labor, who have concluded that 
antagonism to organized labor is vain and unprofitable, and who see 
the wisdom of a policy of conciliation. They realize that it is better, 
more intelligent, and progressive.” —American Federationist, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘*So far as the committee has gone it gives promise of being a prac- 
tical body. This of itself augurs well for substantial results from its 
future deliberations.”—Coast Seamen's Journal, San Francisco, Cal. 

‘It may seem optimistic, but it looks as if the shadow of the 
approaching millennium was projected upon the screen of industrial 
affairs when John Mitchell, Charles Schwab, Mark Hanna, Samuel 
Gompers, Bishop Potter, and Archbishop Ireland met, put their feet 
under the table, and discussed ways and means to prevent industrial 
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wars. The man who would have predicted this ten years ago would 
have been laughed to scorn and would have been deemed a visionary.” 
— United Mine Workers’ Journa/, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘This meeting did mark the beginning of the progress of capital 
and labor toward the open ground of fairness and consideration that 
would bring us toward the accomplishment of our desires for friendly 
relations between capital and labor. If nothing else ever comes from 
the meeting it at least has given capital and labor a better understanding 
of the purposes of each other and we believe a higher regard and a 
greater consideration for the rights of each other. 


“The Fournad/ is well satisfied with the meeting; it was the proper 
thing todo."—Razlroad Trainmen’s Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘It willusher in a better era for American labor. . . . To have 
such a resource is a boon to both capitaland labor and a blessing to the 
entire nation. In view of the costlinessof strikes, it is a wonder that 
we did not have something like it long ago.” —National Labor Tribune, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

“It is gratifying to know that all sides are endeavoring to bring 
about industrial peace. When it is understood that all controversies 
between capital and labor are to be voluntarily submitted to arbitration, 
both sides will endeavor to have their cases as near right as possible, to 
the end that it may be adjudicated upon its merits."—Labor World, 
Duluth, Minn. 


By contrast, here are specimen comments 
a “Friends” of the socialist press. The first is from 
oe an article headed ‘‘Fleecers and Fakirs” : 


This is the body which at its several meetings in the Chamber of 
Commerce and Cooper Union last May attracted attention by its effort 
to federate the representatives of the large employing corporations and 
associations with the fakirs at the head of the labor organizations for 
the purpose of establishing the principles of conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration as the best means to prevent strikes and lockouts. ° 
There are expected to be present the fakirs of the labor organizations, 
among them the A. F. of L., which is now in session in Scranton, but 
which will adjourn in time for this meeting, and the various brother- 
hoods of railroad employees.”— The People, New York City. 

‘* We cannot see that any good can come in union officials hobnob- 
bing with those who have mercilessly attacked labor upon every 
occasion, and such speeches as those made by Sargent and Phillips will 
cause many workingmen to believe and charge that they sold out. 
Unionism will be enervated and robbed of the spirit of class-conscious- 
ness and aggression and damaged in other ways.”—Ci#¢zzen, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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‘**In exactly the same way, this industrial peace conference has not 
tried to remove the cause of strikes, lockouts, boycotts, blacklists, and 
injunctions. That cause is the exploitation of the working class by the 
capitalist class, setting the interests of the two classes in direct oppo- 
sition. That cause remaining in full operation, the pledges made by 
Hanna and Schwab on the one hand, or by Gompers and Mitchell on 
the other, however honestly made, NEITHER WILL NOR CAN 
BIND THEIR RESPECTIVE PARTIES TO INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE WHEN THE OCCASION FOR INDUSTRIAL WAR 
ARISES.” — The Worker, New York City. 


‘‘Hanna’s anxiety in the present case, his desire to bring about a 
‘friendly relation between labor and capital,’ is the result of his desire 
to continue the power of the capitalist class, which he knows cannot be 
done unless something is done in the ‘friendly relation’ direction; that 
is, unless they hoodwink the working class into the continued belief- 
that their interests are identical with the interests of capital.”—AM7s 
sourt Socialist, St. Louis, Mo. 


The meaning of this is, simply, that every great 
step forward under our present industrial system is gall 
and wormwood to the socialist mind. It is only so 
much added evidence that the conditions of the masses 
are not growing more and more desperate, and there- 
fore lends no fuel to the socialist fire. Socialism has 
no faith in the possibilities of progress under the pres- 
ent industrial system, and welcomes any evidence of 
distress under it as leading all the more swiftly to an 
uprising for socialism as the universal remedy. 

It is for the intelligent workingmen of the country 
to draw their own conclusions from these comparisons. 
They have chosen to entrust their interests and cause 
in the hands of men whom the socialist press is label- 
ing as ‘‘fakirs” and frauds. The union men represent 
the millions of American workingmen. They know, 
and none know it better, that these representations are 
simply libelous falsehoods; and this very fact ought to 
afford a wholesome lesson for organized workingmen, 
as to just about how much credit ought to be given to 
the sensational charges against our present industrial 
system as a whole, emanating from sources capable of 
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such malignant fabrication on subjects where the 
laborers know the literal truth of the matter, and hence 
know also the grossness of the misrepresentation. 


That the spirit of arbitration-in-ad- 


Progress : . 
of Labor vance is making steady headway has 
Arbitration evidence in many quarters. The civic 


federation movement itself is the most prominent 
sign; the settlement of the Boston strike is in line 
with the tendency, and two agreements recently 
made in the iron and steel industry show the growing 
strength of the disposition to meet and consider rather 
than to separate and fight. —The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, in January, agreed 
with the American Steel Hoop Company and the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company that no mills should be 
shut down during the coming summer; that is, no 
strike is to be declared, even though the wage scale to 
be settled later on proves not to be satisfactory. When 
this scale is adopted, an effort will be made to have it 
extended over a period of three years, and the desira- 
bility of this to the employers especially will weigh in 
favor of a satisfactory wage scale being secured by the 
men. ‘The other agreement is that concluded between 
the amalgamated association and the American Tin 
Plate Company on March sth, fixing a scale of wages to 
continue until July, 1903. Asa part of this agreement, 
also, no strike is to be declared while the new scale is 
in force. In brief, the public is practically assured 
that there will be no repetition this year of the dis- 
astrous strike in the iron and steel industry last summer. 
Such agreements are encouraging steps towards indus- 
trial peace, and with ordinary reasonableness on both 
sides it ought to be possible to maintain these relations 
permanently. 
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The following are the latest wholesale 


Current Price 


Comparisons 
with previous dates: 
April 21, 
1901 

Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 Ibs.) $3.90 
Wheat, No. 2red (bushel). . . . 79% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel). . . 50 
Oats, No. 2 mixed (bushel). .. 30% 
Pork, mess (bbl., 200 lbs.). .... 15.50 
Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.).. . . 21.00 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 (Ib.)..... 64 
Sugar, granulated (Ib.) . sits 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.) . . 20 
Cheese, State,f.c.,small,fancy (Ib.) 12 
Cotton, middling upland (lb.) . 88 
Print cloths (yard) . . 24 
Petroleum, refined, in ‘bbls. (eal, 7355 
Hides, native steers (Ib.) . 10} 
Leather, hemlock (Ib.)..... 24 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 

a 16.00 
Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 

CD a- + 6 & & 5-086 % 15.00 
Tin, Straits (10oolbs.). ..... 25.90 
Copper, Lake ingot (100lbs.). . 17.00 
Lead, domestic(1roolbs.).... 4.374 


Tinplate, 100 lbs., I. C., 14x20. . 

Steel rails (ton 2000 lbs.) . . . 

Wire nails (Pittsburg), (keg 100 
tt a ie rae 








Jan. 21, 
IgOl 
$3 90 


79% 
47 
304 


14.00 
17.50 


7% 
54 
22 
12 
9% 
38 


45 
4100 


114 


24 


15.50 


15.25 
26.75 
16.874 


4.374 








price quotations, showing comparison 


April 21, 
1g02 
$4,00 
884 
69 
484 
16.874 
20.75 
Sr‘ 
4y0s 
28 
13 
9+ 
38 
715 
11} 
244 


19.00 


17.00 
27.80 

11% 
4.10 
4.35 
28.00 


2.05 


English prices of staple commodities, as given by 
the London Economist, are as follows: 


April 5, | Mar. 7, 
IgOI |  tgo2 

s&s 2124 a € 
Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 Ibs.). . 5 10 0 s&s 
Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240lbs.) 2 12 9 2 13 44 
Copper = “ ) 68 mr 3 | 54 12 6 
Tin, Straits ( - “ )rI5 15 O |II4 I0 O 
Lead, English pig (‘ ~“jyseesin ws 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.). . © 0 48/0 o 4 
Petroleum (gallon) .... o o 68! 0 o 64§ 








April 4, 
1902 
4 s. dq, 
$s § © 
213 Of 
52 15 Oo 
IIg I0 Oo 
Ir 15 oO 
o oO 4} 
o oO 6% 


(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — , 


24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents. ) 
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Dun's Review shows index-number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for April 1 and 
comparison with previous dates, as follows: 


Jan. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. 1, 
1892 1898 1899 1900 IgOI 1902 1902 





Breadstuffs. . . . $17.700 $13.619 $14.099 $14.380 $15.221 $19.868 $19.232 
Meats... 7.895 7.881 7.790 8.823 9.294 9.884 10.479 
Dairy and garden 13.180 11.848 11.680 12.604 13.519 15.61% 13.832 
Other food... 9.185 8.366 9.052 9.349 9.208 8.910 8.827 
Clothing . ... 13.430 14.715 14.615 17.633 14.99% 15.498 15.145 
Metals... . .+ 14.665 11.435 14.314 17.793 16.048 15.563 15.153 
Miscellaneous .. 13.767 12.235 12.650 16.796 16.629 16.259 16.554 

ee $89.822 $80.099 $84. 200 $97.378$94.910 $101. 593 $99. 222 


The general average of prices, according to Dun’s 
tables, fell a little more than 2 per cent. during the 
month of March, and this in spite of the pronounced 
advance in meats. The chief points of decline were in 
metals, clothing and breadstuffs. As compared with a 
year ago, the general average at present is about 4% 
per cent. higher, due almost entirely to the increase in 
foodstuffs and meats. The increase in breadstuffs was 
about 27 per cent. during the year and in meats 13 per 
cent., and the general average would have been some- 
what higher than it is but for a simultaneous decline in 
metals of over 5% per cent., and small declines in the 
group of sundries and of miscellaneous food products. In 
brief, the increase during the year has come through 
the agricultural, hand labor or ‘‘individual industry” 
group of products, while the group showing the most 
important decline, metals, is that most closely associ- 
ated with modern capitalistic methods, in which the 
economies of organization and improvement of produc- 
tive methods tend to bring about a cheapening move- 
ment of prices; whereas in many rural and hand labor 
industries, where machinery and organization cannot be 
utilized to anything like the same extent to offset the 
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increasing expense of human labor, an upward trend of 
prices is practically inevitable, in progressive commu- 
nities at least. 


This broad general fact is what really 
Basis of High = jies at the bottom of the whole disturb- 
Meat Prices , , 

ance about the present increased price of 
beef. Whatever manipulations may have been prac- 
ticed by the large meat dealers in Chicago, through 
joint action, the starting point of the present price dis- 
turbance is not in the packing houses but on the ranches 
and farms. There has probably not been a time in 
years when there was such ascarcity of fat cattle availa- 
ble for slaughter as there is this spring, throughout the 
country. There has been a gradual decline in the 
number of oxen and other cattle raised in this country 
for the meat market, from an average of 36,827,028 in 
1891, 1892 and 1893, to only 27,610,054 in 1900, while 
the total value of this stock actually increased from an 
average of $554,253,089in the first years named to $689, - 
486,260 in 1900;—that is, from $15.05 to $24.97 per 
head, or 66 percent. Of course, $15.05 and $24.97 do 
not represent actual prices of steers at Chicago, because 
the total numbers and values of cattle here quoted in- 
clude cattle of all sizes and ages, from calves up, and 
not at Chicago, but on the thousands of ranches and 
farms all over the country, while prices at quotation 
points like Chicago include transportation, stockyard 
charges, etc. The above average prices ‘‘per head,” 
however, do indicate the trend of values for the 
whole group of cattle raised for slaughter, of which the 
fattened stock brought to Chicago form about the same 
proportion of the whole in one year as in another. 
Hence an increase of 66 per cent., per head, in the whole 
group indicates practically the same, perhaps even 
greater, increase in the value of matured stock avail- 
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able for the market. This shows conclusively that the 
decline in the number of cattle isnot due to systematic 
forcing down of the price of live stock by the ‘‘meat 
combine,” as the sensational press persistently charges. 
The smaller number of cattle is due to various causes, — 
partly to the increased cost of farm and ranch labor, partly 
to the gradual converting of free grazing lands in the far 
West tosettled farming land, forcing a larger use of in- 
closed lands for stock raising, and partly to the supe- 
rior profitableness of other lines of agricultural indus- 
try. While this combination of influences has lessened 
the raising of cattle, it has at the same time been forcing 
up the price in response to the increased cost, and in 
the last few years we have had several culminating 
points where this upward pressure has shown itself in 
increased prices of dressed meats. Considering, along 
with fewer cattle, the increase in population,and hence in 
the demand for meats, it is surprising that the price ad- 
vance has not been even greater; in fact, but for the 
improvements in the methods of packing and distribu- 
tion of meats, with the cheapening of transportation, 
we should undoubtedly have had during the last ten 
years not merely occasional upward spurts in meat 
prices but a steady and permanent increase, reflected 
directly from the increasing scarcity and high cost of 
the live stock. A large part of this has been neutral- 
ized by the improvements referred to; in proof of which, 
the average price of extra mess beef per barrel for 
1891, 1892 and 1893 was $7.79; in 1900, $9.73, an increase 
of 25 per cent., while during the same period, as already 
shown, the value per head of beef on the hoof rose 66 
per cent. 

In addition to the general causes of higher meat 
prices, the immediate increase has been induced partly 
by the scarcity and high price of corn during the past 
season. The relative failure of the corn crop last year 
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sent up the price until it is now 69 cents per bushel as 
compared with 50 cents on April 21st one year ago. 
This has meant that many farmers found it more profit- 
able to sell the corn than to hold it for winter feeding 
of cattle, and the consequence is fewer fattened cattle 
available for the market this spring. 

The natural result of the increased price is a de- 
creased consumption of beef, and if the present prices 
should prevail for any length of time this lessened con- 
sumption would practically wipe out any increased 
profits that might be flowing to the so-called ‘‘trust,”’ 
assuming the increases to be entirely the result of arbi- 
trary manipulation. There may be some sort of an 
agreement between the large packers in Chicago, but it 
is neither in the large corporation form nor in ‘‘ trust” 
proper form. If itis merely an agreement between a 
a few large packers, it is safe to say that it could not 
possibly maintain itself for more than a very short time 
were it not based upon natural economic conditions 
rather than mere arbitrary attempt to ‘‘corner,” yet the 
present prices are expected to prevail for several months. 
If good cattle were plenty and cheap, it would be impossi- 
ble to hold togethera ‘‘corner”’ of this sort for any such 
length of time in the face of declining consumption and 
the inroads of rival concerns. It is because the price 
conditions are fixed chiefly before the stock reaches the 
packers at all that nobody is able in the present 
emergency to compete on better terms than these large 
houses. 


Of course, if in the coming investigation 


Combination > 
Should be by the attorney-general any arbitrary 
Genuine ‘‘cornering” process by the large pack- 


ers comes to light, some kind of restraining action might 
be wholesome, since this would tend to bring about, in- 
stead of secret agreements, an open, legal and respon- 
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sible combination of these packing interests on a legiti- 
mate economic basis, similar to the great industrial 
organizations of the last few years. Mere price agree- 
ments between rival concerns is an entirely different mat- 
ter from the general tendency of industrial concentra- 
tion, and not at all of the samecharacter. If a permanent 
organization of the meat-packing industries should come 
about, it would be impossible for them to Shift responsi- 
bility among each other for price increases, and when 
such increases did come the public could locate more 
exactly and promptly than at present the real causes and 
extent of the movement. Thegreater definiteness as to 
the price and other conditions under which this major 
partof the meat supply was being handled would in- 
crease the possibilities of outside competition, and the 
whole industry would probably come upon a more 
satisfactory basis, such as is already being reached in 
other directions where concentration has taken its 
proper form,—permanent, responsible corporate combi- 
nation for economical productive purposes. 





PITFALLS OF REFORMERS 


It is one thing to intend to reform an administra- 
tion and quite another to doit. Everybody knows that 
President Roosevelt desires to improve the public ser- 
vice, but his method of operation is somewhat unique. 
It seems to be based on the ‘‘ plague-on-both-your- 
houses” theory. When he finds it necessary to remove 
an incompetent or corrupt official, he apparently feels 
called upon to remove a good man at the same time. 
Perhaps that is his way of being fair to both sides. He 
could not be made to reappoint the incompetent and 
corrupt Bidwell as collector of the port of New York, 
but, as if to atone for this virtue, he felt it necessary to 
remove Appraiser Wakeman, the one conspicuously 
honest and competent man in the service, whose very 
honesty was the chief thorn in the side of the intolera- 
ble Bidwell. 

In order to establish harmony between the admin- 
istration and pension lobbyists and lawyers who trade 
on the name of the grand army, he has removed the ad- 
mittedly best commissioner of pensions that has held 
the office since the war. Like Wakeman in the cus- 
toms department, because Commissioner Evans could 
not live at peace with the rogues, virtue and efficiency 
could not save him. 

It is said that, as an appreciation of his efficient ad- 
ministration of the pensions office, the president has 
decided to appoint Mr. Evans to another office of equal 
or higher rank. But, if Mr. Evans was so satisfactory 
in the pensions department, why should his resignation 


be demanded? and, if he was not satisfactory in that po- 
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sition, why should he be given another? If we are told 
that he was offensive to the grand army, the question 
at once arises,—What, from its standpoint, is the cause of 
his offending? If his efficient administration of the office 
was offensive to them, another similarly efficient commis- 
sioner will, of course, be equally objectionable. Mani- 
festly, the only way to placate the objecting element of 
the grand army, in this case, is to appoint a commis- 
sioner more to their liking, which means one less true 
to law and the treasury. All this is so unlike President 
Roosevelt that it sets people wondering what the novel 
procedure means. He was never regarded as a pro- 
found statesman, nor an over-cautious leader, nor even 
a good listener, but he was everywhere believed to be 
a stickler to the last degree for honest efficiency in the 
public service. Hence the marvel at these things. 

Now comes the immigration office. Ever since the 
appointment of Mr. Powderly as commissioner-general 
in Washington, there has been friction between the offi- 
cers at the port of New York, where 82 per cent. of the 
immigrants arrive, and the Washington office. Com- 
missioner Powderly, like Bidwell, used his official power 
to make his subordinates do dishonorable and corrupt 
political work, the only difference in the two being that 
Bidwell was using his office improperly to nominate a 
candidate for congress in New York, while Powderly 
was using his improperly to nominate a candidate for 
governor in Connecticut. Mr. Porter, the then private 
secretary to President McKinley, wanted the nomina- 
tion for governor in Connecticut. To aid this project, 
with or without the knowledge of his superiors, Mr. 
Powderly wrote the following letter to Commissioner 
Fitchie, asking that he get Mr. McSweeney, who hap- 
pened to be a democrat appointed under Cleveland, to 
go to Bridgeport to get democrats to attend the repub- 
lican caucuses and help elect Porter delegates: 
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CoMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 


**TreasuURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF 
WasuincTon, D. C., August 5, 1898. 


‘*My Dear Mr. Fitchie: 

‘I have just had a long interview with Mr. Porter, the president's 
private secretary, who is a candidate for governor of Connecticut. He 
wants help to carry the primaries, and it is, in a sense, an administra- 
tion fight. In Bridgeport they have taken snap action in calling the 
caucuses for tomorrow night; this he did not know until after he had ar- 
ranged for theinterview with me. Under the rules of the party in that 
state, this year, any one who ‘believes in the principles of the republican 
party and who will vote for the nominees’ may vote in caucuses; and now 
to the point. Can you reach any one in that city who will assist Mr. Porter 
tomorrow evening? I know the time is short. The mayor of Bridge- 
port, Mayor Taylor, is friendly to Porter, but he is a candidate. Can't 
Mr. McSweeney run over and get some of his democratic friends to get 
into the caucuses and help our friends out? I make this suggestion, 
and ask you to do what you can. I am writing other friends on the 
subject. If you have any other one who understands Connecticut poli- 
tice, who can be trusted, get him to work. 


‘* With best wishes, I remain, sincerely yours, 
“T. V. Powperty.” 


To his credit be it said, Mr. McSweeney did not 
do this, and the friction between Washington and New 
York increased. 

In view of these facts, the president feels compelled 
to remove Mr. Powderly, and, on his ‘‘ plague-on-both- 
your-houses” theory, has decided to remove Deputy 
Commissioners Fitchie and McSweeney also, notwith- 
standing that the record of the office, and the testimony 
of all connected with it, shows that McSweeney has 
been an exceptionally efficient officer. The only com- 
plaint against McSweeney seems to be that Powderly 
could not get along with him, and for identically the 
same reason that Bidwell could not get along with 
Wakeman: namely, because he could not use him for 
corrupt purposes. It begins to look as if honesty in the 
federal administration is only a virtue when it can get 
along without perturbing dishonesty. Nobody questions 
the high motives and purpose of President Roosevelt, 
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but a few more cases like these will demonstrate that 
his method of reform needs reforming. 

No man ever went to the presidency with such un- 
limited good-will of the public and determination to sus- 
tain him in the effort to give a high-grade administra- 
tion. There was a momentary, subdued apprehension, 
but that was soon superseded by the hearty support of 
the nation, in the belief that an honest, energetic and 
patriotic character in the white house would make a per- 
manent impress upon the national administration. In 
short, Mr. Roosevelt entered upon his duty as president 
with the support of the most genuinely generous pub- 
lic good-will that it was ever the fortune of the head of a 
great nation to receive. But it will take only a few 
more cases of the Wakeman, Evans and McSweeney 
type to break the spell, and the enemies of clean, hon- 
est administration, who are the enemies of Roose- 
velt, will be able triumphantly to exclaim: We told 
you so. It will be a calamity to the nationif Mr. 
Roosevelt justifies the ever-present prediction of the 
spoilsman that reformers are always failures. 































THE PENDULUM OF REFORM 
C. HANFORD HENDERSON, Ph. D. 


More than twenty-three hundred years ago Socrates 
announced a most important truth. He announced the 
identity of knowledge and virtue; the identity of igno- 
rance and vice. Knowledge is a perception of relations, 
an appreciation of the essential reasonableness of exist- 
ence. Ignorance is a failure to perceive these relations. 
If we were infinitely wise, we would be infinitely good. 
Choice means the selection of that which seems to us, 
everything considered, to be the most desirable. Choice 
results in evil when our survey of the field seems inade- 
quate, is either too partial, or admits false standards of 
valuation. Choice results in good whenever the survey 
of possibilities is accurate and complete. This is only 
another way of saying that the universe in which we 
find ourselves is a moral universe. The good act is 
followed by good results, the bad act by disaster. It 
is our test of right and wrong. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

The Socratic insight has never been very popular. 
It was almost totally eclipsed during the night of the 
middle ages. It is to-day overshadowed by mysticism, 
by expediency, by too-literal doctrines of atonement 
and free grace, by the hundred obscurities under which 
men hide the fundamental relations of cause and effect. 
But nevertheless the Socratic conclusion has been amply 
verified by human experience. At the present moment 
it is receiving emphatic restatement at the hands of 
science. Spencer's test of evolved conduct is the com- 
pleteness with which it adapts means to ends, and its 
character depends upon whether, from the largest point 


of view, these ends are happiness-producing. Such a 
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view of conduct makes education the social concern of 
paramount importance. It has indeed become a state 
function. We very properly estimate the progress of a 
people by their attitude and performance in matters of 
education, and particularly in matters of public educa- 
tion. The growing importance of Germany does not 
rest upon her ponderous armament, but upon the excel- 
lence of her educational system. 

Education is, then, a change set up in the individ- 
ual, a process by which he is brought from his smaller 
self into his larger self. It is the passage from a nar- 
row, primitive, savage world into an enlightened and 
evolved social world. It is, in fact, the process of evo- 
lution. A part of the process is unconscious and quite 
without human guidance. It is the discipline of life, 
the inevitable reaction of the social environment. I am 
disposed to believe that this is the larger and more 
important part of the process, and to believe it in spite 
of the fact that the term education is commonly 
restricted to the conscious, humanly-directed operations 
of the school. Itis a part of our schoolmaster arro- 
gance to imagine ourself as the prime factor, and it is 
also a cause of schoolmaster defeat. 

The true educator must look at education in this 
larger way, as a process covering the whole twenty-four 
hours, the whole year, the whole lifetime, and he must 
look upon himself as merely one out of its many agents. 
Social progress means the increased control and con- 
sciousness of the process of human evolution. So fun- 
damental is the world-morality that whether we will or 
not society moves on to better performance. But 
human gratification requires participation. We enjoy 
a play, an opera, but only for alimited time. In the 
long run we prefer the larger world-stage, on which we 
are ourselves actors and singers. The joy of life is in 
lending a hand tothe things that seem most worth while. 
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It is so in regard to the world-process, to evolution. 
We are most alive when we have caught sight of the 
drift of the process and have enlisted as one of its con- 
scious agents. Teacher, writer, clergyman, settlement 
worker, statesman, reformer, physician, nurse—we are 
all one in the final terms of our purpose. We are try- 
ing to change men, and to change them for what we 
conceive to be the better. I shall speak of these con- 
scious agents of evolution, collectively, as humanists. 
I should like to say socialists, but they would not all be 
willing. 

To work intelligently the humanist must recognize 
what elements in a man’s make-up are capable of 
change, what direction the change must take in order to 
be in harmony with social evolution and what method 
is most effective in setting up the change. There is 
great diversity of opinion in regard to method and 
direction, but the world is pretty much agreed that, 
broadly speaking, there are three elements in man which 
are distinctly capable of change. You may change a 
man’sideas; you may change his body; you may change 
his surroundings. These three elements represent the 
entire field for social action. The pendulum of reform 
has swung first to one, then to another, then to a third, 
and is still swinging. 

It is an old enterprise, the effort to change a man’s 
ideas. Until very recently it was almost the sole pur- 
pose of school and church and press. To the church, 
salvation did not mean a slow regeneration of the whole 
man. It was a sudden act, a conversion, the giving up 
of one set of ideals and the adoption of a totally new 
set. To the school, education, since the downfall of 
Grecian ideals, has been almost wholly an affair of the 
head. It has concerned itself with language, history, 
philosophy, logic, pure mathematics. It has been the 
same with letters. Literature has felt itself free to deal 
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with the impossible and the grotesque, with ghosts and 
paragons. On the whole, the result of this enterprise, 
the attempt to change men’s ideas only, has been dis- 
tinctly disappointing. It has produced a civilization 
which can boast many admirable qualities, but which is 
marked nevertheless by somewhat bloodless and remote 
ideals and by men and women making somewhat feeble 
efforts to attain these ideals. We have the phenomena 
of invalidism, anemia, nervous prostration, dull hear- 
ing, faulty eyesight, degeneracy, insanity, the phenom- 
ena of a humanity somewhat deficient in strength and 
beauty and charm, somewhat poor in sturdy moral 
worth. 

It is well for the humanist to acknowledge this de- 
feat with the utmost frankness, and yet not allow it for 
a moment to discredit the value of the original effort, 
the attempt to change man’s ideas for the better. The 
attempt must suffer no slackening. It makes a tremen- 
dous difference what men think as they work; what 
ideas actuate them, however remotely; what views they 
hold in regard to human life and human destiny. The 
academic education which concerns itself with this 
change may not wisely be neglected, but it must learn 
the lessons of past defeats and mistakes and become in- 
creasingly practical and causational in its work. 

It has been the partial defeat of this well-meant 
effort to change ideas that has led the pendulum of 
social reform to swing of late very strongly towards 
that possibility of betterment represented by changing 
the human body. The attempt has been the double one 
of increasing the bodily health and sharpening the 
bodily faculties. The first has given us the growing 
cult of gymnastic; the second has brought about the 
handwork of the kindergarten, of sloyd and manual 
training, and the culture of the hand and eye and voice 
and ear involved in all art work—in drawing, carving 
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and modelling, in singing and in instrumental music. 
Work upon the human body is as old as the human self. 
The unconscious part of education represented by the 
process of evolution has largely spent itself upon the 
human body. When education became conscious and 
directed, it attempted, in the earlier days at least, to 
operate through the body directly as well as through 
the ideas. In Greece the work was crowned with a suc- 
cses greater than time has since repeated. 

Judging from the records of personal prowess and 
from the splendid lines of the portrait statues of the 
heroes, and the idealized forms of her gods, the human 
body in Greece had come well-nigh perfection. One is 
tempted to wonder why such a perfect type should have 
failed to dominate the earth, why it should have disap- 
peared so completely as it did. The inquiry is too 
large for any casual answering, but the defect in the 
series of human changes brought about by Grecian 
humanists was a moral defect. These were superb 
bodies, acute minds, but deficient brotherhood, a too 
small heart. In attempting to correct this defect in the 
pagan world, Christianity not only placed all the stress 
of her work upon the change of heart, the world of the 
idea, but did negative work upon the body, changing it 
through ascetic mortifications to something less admir- 
able than it had been. Conceiving, as the earlier dual- 
istic Christianity did, that the body warred against the 
spirit, and holding that the spirit was of greater worth, 
our medieval humanists, and even many of our modern 
and present-day humanists, have been trying to carry 
on their work of human betterment by the suppression 
and denial of the body, the deliberate lessening of 
bodily strength and beauty. Had these workers suc- 
ceeded in producing a type of man and woman whom 
the world could at all agree in admiring, there had been 
no quarrel with their method ; but, as I have been trying 
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very briefly to point out, the result is distinctly disap- 
pointing. And sothe pendulum of social endeavor is 
swinging towards a new hope and we notice on all 
sides the increasing cult of the body. It remains to be 
seen whether the pendulum will swing too far, whether 
like Greece we shall end by producing men and women 
fair and goodly to look upon, but lacking the educa- 
tional and moral fibre which will make them worthy 
keepers of supremacy. 

There are many reasons for taking a more hopeful 
view of the effect of this physical reaction. It is not 
at all probable that we shall profit directly by the ex- 
ample of Greece. It is too remote from the immediate 
affairs of daily life to have great hold upon any but our 
small class of philosophers. But it is observable, and 
the occasion of good expectation, that this modern cult 
of the body is undertaken in a distinctly modern spirit. 
Gymnastic is not offered by present humanists in order 
to produce athletes and to rest there. It is offered to 
produce men and women of sound bodily health and 
high social efficiency. The thought is so to change the 
body that it shall be the better servant of the human 
will. There is happily the same love of strength and 
beauty and accomplishment, but these terms have come 
to have a more human meaning. The strength must 
be moral and social as well as a matter of foot-pounds; 
the beauty must be touched with spirit, must be some- 
thing more than anatomical; the accomplishment must 
express itself in some art-form, in social service. 

The same deeper motive is observable in that other 
half of physical culture, in the training and betterment 
of the bodily faculties. The purpose is social and 
human. It is not so mucha training of the body for 
the body’s sake as it is the training of the spirit shrough 
the body, for social and esthetic ends. As a serious 
work of the humanists this changing of human faculties 
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to something keener and more effective is hardly more 
than a quarter of a century old. Evolution has always 
been at work along these lines. But it was a non- 
human process. It was the survival of the fittest, the 
going-under of the defective, the mastery of the well- 
endowed. In modern competitive life there is the 
same struggle, the same coming-out ahead of more 
favored individuals, the same pushing to the wall of 
the weak. But education, as a conscious, moral agent 
of evolution, attempts to make the struggle less brutal; 
to equalize the conditions by mending bodily defects; 
to better conditions by adding personal bodily power 
to all. 

In the practical conduct of life, touch and sight are 
the faculties most needing to be trained and this is the 
work undertaken by our education handwork. It cul- 
tivates hand and eye, not to make artisans, but to pro- 
duce individuals of greater power. The whole spirit 
of this newer organic education is to make the body a 
better, keener tool and to do this by sharpening human 
faculties. ‘The same sort of danger attends this attempt 
to change the body as attended the attempt to change the 
ideas alone, the danger of producing a human result so 
one-sided as to turn men face about in a contrary direc- 
tion. The defeat of the pagan world led to Christian 
asceticism. The defeat of our modern effort to redeem 
and perfect the body would lead to a second attempt at 
subjugation and denial. 

The great unconscious agent of evolution has al- 
ways been environment. Food and scarcity, comrades 
and enemies, heat and cold, moisture and dryness, air 
and water, light and darkness, have been the effective 
schoolmasters employed by nature. Change the sur- 
roundings of plant or animal, and, as weall know, you 
change the life. It is a change that can be applied to 
man. The method is old. It has been used by the 
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humanists both in trying to change others and in trying 
to change themselves. The monk in his cell, the her- 
mit in his cave, shut out the world, reduce the material 
of thought, for the deliberate purpose of stifling all 
thinking and surrendering themselves to the mystic 
realities of a vague emotion. The skilful management 
of light and shade and color, the subtleties of music 
and voice, the fine art of food and drink, the effects of 
incense and perfumes, are attempts in a more worldly 
way to influence a man through his surroundings. It 
is a joint appeal to ideas and to body. An agency em- 
ployed unremittently by the world-process itself, and 
apparently employed alone, must rank very high among 
the resources of a more conscious education. While it 
has always been employed to a larger or smaller extent 
in bringing about those changes already discussed, it 
has never been exploited to the full, and has only re- 
cently been given due place among social forces. The 
tactful hostess, the successful teacher, the wise physi- 
cian, are all alive tothe potent influence of surroundings. 
There have been specific public movements working 
along these same lines. 

The esthetic movement of the past generation, a 
movement which found its comic expression in the 
opera of ‘‘ Patience,”’ a somewhat absurd and discredited 
expression at the hands of the English esthetes and 
their imitators, and a sound moral expression through 
the genius of William Morris and his followers, was one 
of these attempts to change men through their surround- 
ings, through the compelling power of beauty. Social 
reformiers are seizing the same chance. The attempt to 
bring taverns and public houses under the control of 
socially-minded persons is prompted by the desire to 
make the atmosphere and surroundings speak for tem- 
perance and decency in place of excess and license. 
The colorings of the walls is changed from the exciting 
red end of the spectrum to the more serene violet end; 
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the lights are lowered and reduced; books and maga- 
zines suggest a life above that of the beasts. Experi- 
ence shows that these are practical measures and have 
their due effect. Builders of model tenements and set- 
tlement workers are after the same result—the redemp- 
tion wrought by better environment. The effort is be- 
coming increasingly subtle and is now passing into the 
region of psychic influences. The brute part of evolu- 
tion was the process of animal bodies and material sur- 
roundings. It isnow more and more a matter of spiritual 
atmosphere. Along with climate and sanitary dwellings 
we must take into account the qualities of the human 
spirit, its serenity, its confidence, its enthusiasms, and 
also, unfortunately, its nervousness, doubts and apathy, 
for these produce reactions in the neighboring spirit. 
Human progress has been, by fits and starts, an inter- 
mittent thing. The reforms of the world have been 
carried by over-enthusiasms, by a species of intemper- 
ance. The on-rush of the world-process is the grand 
resultant of a multitude of devious courses, and not at 
all a straight, front-faced marching on towards excel- 
lence. So one must welcome any movement, however 
oblique, if it yield even asmall component in the direc- 
tion of progress. The humanist movements for chang- 
ing man’s ideasand his body and his surroundings have 
all yielded harvest, but they are capable of infinitely 
greater returns. The success of each separate effort 
has been measured by the extent to which, consciously 
or unconsciously, it has involved the other two elements 
susceptible of change. The amount of failure in each 
effort is the precise amount of failure to recognize the 
other elements. Ideas which do not express themselves 
in cleaner, stronger, more beautiful bodies and in more 
ideai surroundings are mere idle words. Bodies not 
informed and governed by moral and esthetic ideas, not 
encompassed by suitable surroundings, are so much 
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brute strength. Surroundings which merely attract for 
the moment or simply astonish, but which exert no 
permanent influence upon the ideas and bodies of men 
are at once stamped with social failure. 

This interdependence of mind and body and 
environment is the experience of men everywhere. 
It is also the direct teaching of experimental psychology. 
For it turns out that man is not a casual union of separ- 
able entities called mind and body, living in an unre- 
lated world of things, but is above all else a unit, an 
integral consciousness. Human good fortune means 
the joint good fortune of mind and body and their joint 
expression in suitable surroundings. The oscillations 
of the pendulum of effort have served society by 
successively placing an over-emphasis upon the sev- 
eral social elements. But now our attention has been 
duly called to them. We learn the lesson badly if we 
continue to hammer away at any single element and 
neglect the rest. It is not a foolish thing to make 
mistakes,—that is the price of progress,—but it is a 
very foolish thing to repeat them. Social salvation 
must come about by changing men’s ideas and bodies 
and homes, not separately but contemporaneously, for 
human health is a matter of the whole organism, and 
knowledge, the objective side of virtue, is the result 
of this larger and more complete outlook. 














FOREIGN TRADE DELUSIONS 


One of the most fertile sources of confused public 
opinion on industrial affairs is the misinterpretation of 
economic facts. Itis one thing to study facts in the 
light of a theory and quite another to use them only in 
support of atheory. There is no industrial phenome- 
non more subject tothe latter process than the ‘‘ balance 
of trade.” All nations, under all circumstances, try to 
secure a favorable balance in their international trade. 
This has frequently been pointed to as conclusive evi- 
dence of prosperity, and has been made the object of 
public policy, especially by old-school protectionists. 
Since England’s imports often exceed her exports 
free trade doctrinaires insist that an adverse balance of 
trade is really a good thing. This is a case of working 
facts to support a theory and not interpreting facts in 
the light of established principle. 

This method often leads to misinterpretation of 
facts and entirely false conclusions, and sometimes will 
promote a vicious policy. No less a historian and 
economist than Thorold Rogers, in his ‘‘ Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages,” one of the excellent books on 
economic history, vitiated much of his work by falling 
victim to this kind of mistake. He was irrevocably 
committed to the doctrine that supply and demand 
govern prices, and that the supply and demand of labor- 
ers determine wages. In explaining the phenomena 
at the opening of the 14th century, Mr. Rogers found 
that there was a severe famine from 1315 to 1321. 
After the famine he found wages had risen. Since, 
according to his theory, wages never could rise except 
by a change in the supply and demand of laborers, he 
concluded from the very fact that wages rose that 


there must have been an extraordinary death-rate. 
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Thus he inferred his history as to the death-rate from 
his theory that supply and demand govern wages, 
although there is no historic evidence whatever of any 
exceptional death-rate from that famine. That the 
rise of wages was not due to any such extraordinary 
death-rate he afterwards verified, having forgotten his 
argument to the contrary, by showing that the failure 
of the crops threw multitudes out of work, and they 
roamed about the country like ‘‘ marauding banditti.” 
If Thorold Rogers had known what is now a recognized 
truth, that wages follow the cost of living, it would 
have been easy for him to understand that the high 
price of food in the famine fully explained the rise of 
wages without any invented increased mortality, even 
though idle laborers were abundant. This error, which 
is a blot on a great work, was the result of inventing 
facts to sustain a theory. 

The Syracuse Hera/d has recently given evidence 
of being the victim of this mode of reasoning regarding 
the balance of trade. As evidence that the favorable 
balance of trade in Cuba did not indicate prosperity, 
but the reverse, it cites certain years of poor business 
in this country when the balance of trade was larger 
than in certain other years of greater business pros- 
perity, and, as a clincher to the reasoning that a favor- 
able balance of trade does not indicate prosperity, it 
says: 

‘«‘The most prosperous country in the world next to the United 
States . . . is England; and the balance of trade against England 


is always heavy, the excess of imports over exports sometimes reaching 
50 per cent.” 


Of course, if this language has any meaning, it is 
that an adverse balance of foreign trade is a good thing 
for a nation and excess of imports over exports is an in- 
dication of national prosperity. 

We ventured to correct this notion of the Herald 
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regarding England, in our April issue. If it were true 
that an adverse balance of trade contributed to the pros- 
perity of the nation, that experience alone would lead 
nations to seek an adverse balance of trade, regardless 
of any theory of political science. The fact is, however, 
that the experience of all nations from time immemorial 
has been the other way. No matter what the party or po- 
litical theory, or national ideal, or form of government, 
or state of civilization, the statesmen of every country 
have ever sought to secure a favorable balance of 
foreign trade. To this there is absolutely no exception. 
Free-trade England struggles for it just as hard as pro- 
tected Germany, France and the United States. 

It was then pointed out that the Herald was labor- 
ing under a delusion regarding England’s adverse bal- 
ance of trade. Asa matter of fact, the balance of trade 
was not against England but nearly always in her favor, 
and it was because the balance of trade was almost uni- 
formly favorable to England that she had become the 
great money center, for the reason that adverse bal- 
ances have to be paid in cash, and cash has long been 
flowing in an almost unbroken stream towards England. 
It is true that her trade imports have often been larger 
than her exports, but the difference is more than made 
up by the income from the foreign investments of Eng- 
lish capital. This seems to have disabused the Herald 
of its error on that point, but it returns to the subject 
still unsatisfied, on other points, and says: 

‘*In Gunton’s MaGazineE for March appeared an editorial article on 
industrial conditions in Cuba, in which the fact that Cuba’s exports last 
year exceeded her imports by $9,000,000 was solemnly cited as a proof 
that the reports of industrial distress and destitution in that island were 
greatly exaggerated;” and thenasks: ‘* Why, in the three fiscal years 
of 1894, 1895 and 1896, a period of financial stringency and industrial 
stagnation, our favorable balance of trade mounted, in the aggregate, to 


$45,596,414, or very nearly double the total of the three flush years 
preceding?” 
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This shows how mistaken habits may render it 
very difficult to see what we are looking at or state 
things correctly. The Hera/d is mistaken in saying that 
Cuba’s favorable balance of $9,000,000 ‘‘ was solemnly 
cited as a proof that the reports of distress and destitu- 
tion in that island were greatly exaggerated.” The 
proofs that were cited that the reports of distress and 
destitution were not only exaggerated but untrue were 
the facts that labor is fully employed and wages are 
rising. Distress and starvation can never exist in any 
country when those two facts are present. Anything 
verging on starvation among the laboring classes in 
any country is always accompanied by enforced idleness. 
A pressing demand for labor and rising wages make 
distress and starvation among laborers impossible. 
These facts we did cite as proof that reports about dis- 
tress and destitution were exaggerated. The $9,000,- 


000 favorable balance was cited only as another inci- 
dent in the same direction, but not in any sense as the 
decisive evidence. 


A country’s prosperity is not measured nor cor- 
rectly indicated by its foreign trade, whatever the 
nature of its balance is, but by its whole trade, domes- 
tic and foreign, the domestic always being of greater 
importance than the foreign. But, in any given state 
of trade, a favorable balance is preferable to an adverse 
balance. A nation may have a comparatively large fa- 
vorable balance of trade with a small total volume and 
be worse off than with a smaller balance, or even no 
balance, but with a large volume of domestic trade. 
The prosperity of a nation is measured by the aggre- 
gate trade, which indicates the consumption and pro- 
ductive employment of its people. A nation would 
be better off to pay for its balance in cash, with high 
domestic prosperity, than it would to receive a balance 
in cash with depleted domestic industry and small con- 
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sumption, low wages and enforced idleness. But the 
fact remains that there is an advantage in a favorable 
as compared with an unfavorable balance, with the 
same condition of domestic industry and employment 
of home labor. 

Now this was the case at the period in this country 
to which the Syracuse Hera/d refers, although here 
again it seems unfamiliar with the careful presentation 
of the facts. For instance, it cites the years 1894, 1895 
and 1896 as years of stringency, and 1891, 1892 and 1893 
as the years of great prosperity, which is incorrect. 
1893 was the first year of industrial paralysis. That 
was the year of the greatest number of bankruptcies, 
closing of mills and financial panic. With one excep- 
tion, it was the year of smallest exports of domestic 
products. In order to get the truth of the situation it 
is necessary at least to state the facts correctly. The 
total volume of business during the period of depression, 
1893-1896 inclusive, was very much smaller than during 
the prosperous years. For instance, in 1892 the total 
foreign trade was $1,857,680,610. The average for the 
next four years was only $1,615,760,263, or $241,920, 347 
less. This means that $241,920,347 of the aggregate 
prosperity, as represented in foreign trade, had disap- 
peared. 

In taking the exports it should be remembered 
that they are of two kinds. There is export of the 
products actually produced in this country, and the re- 
export of products imported into thiscountry. The ex- 
ports which really represent employment of labor and 
domestic prosperity are the domestic products. In 1892 
the export of domestic products was $1,015,732,0I1. 
The next year this fell (in round numbers) to $831,000, - 
ooo, and by 1895 dropped to $793,000,000, and the aver- 
age for the four years was $839,207,202, or nearly $200, - 
000,000 less than in 1892. This indicated, so far as 
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foreign trade was concerned, a diminution of about 
$200,000,000 in business andemployment. The amount 
of the exports consisting of imported products increased 
instead of diminishing during this period. For the 
three years preceding 1893, the total export of foreign 
products amounted to $39,291,520, or an average of 
$13,097,173 a year. During the four years, 1893 to 
1896 inclusive, when the total export of domestic pro- 
ducts was only $3,356,828,808, or an average of $839,- 
207,202, the re-exported was $73,122,061, or an average 
of $18,280,515. In other words, it was more than one- 
third greater when the domestic export was actually 
smaller, showing that even the smaller volume of ex- 
ports was made up of a very much larger proportion 
of foreign products. 

During the succeeding four years, the volume of do- 
mestic exports rose from $3, 356,828,808, or $839,207,202 
per year, toan aggregate of $4,816,994, 309, or an aver- 
age of $1,204,248,577 per year, an increase in the vol- 
ume of annual domestic exports of $365,041,375, which 
means that much increase in the employment of domes- 
tic labor and capital at home. If we compare the total 
volume of trade for the two periods, this fact is even 
more impressive. For the four years, 1893 to 1896, 
the total imports and exports amounted to $6,463,041,- 
052, while for the following four years the aggregate 
was $7,831,852,009, an increase of $1,368,810,957. 
When we realize that it is the volume of business and 
not the mere balance that really furnishes the basis and 
indication of prosperity, it is easy to see that the nearly 
$1,400,000,000 larger trade in the latter period would 
indicate a higher state of prosperity, without any favora- 
ble balance, and perhaps with an adverse balance, than 
the former period would with a large balance, because 
the benefit or disadvantage of the balance is only the 
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difference between having to pay money and paying it 
in goods. 

In its misinterpretation of the bearing of the bal- 
ance of trade on national welfare, the Hera/d may have 
erred through following an erroneous method of eco- 
nomic reasoning. But in grouping the years and lump- 
ing the balance of trade for different periods, it shows 
signs of juggling with the figures. For instance, it 
says: 

‘*For the three fiscal years of 1891, 1892 and 1893, which were 
among the most presperous in our history, the total balance of trade in 


favor of the United States was $223,704,572. Then came the hard 
times, etc.” 


The Herald here puts 1893 in the group of pros- 
perous years, although that was in many respects one 
of the worst years of the period. As already stated, it 
was the time of the worst phase of the panic and the 
greatest number of bankruptcies. The only reason for 
putting 1893 in with the prosperous group and leaving 
1890 out was to make the favorable balance of trade 
appear smaller in the prosperous period, as in 1893 
there was a balance of $18,737,728 against us, and in 
1890, the first of the three prosperous years, there was 
a favorable balance of $68,518,275. Thetotal balance of 
the three prosperous years, 1890, 1891, 1892, which, if 
we are to group at all must be grouped together, was 
$310,958,575, instead of $223,704,572, as stated by the 
Herald, and the period of depression which the Herald 
gives as 1894, 1895 and 1896 should include 1893. But 
by this juggling it eliminated the $68,518,275 of 1890 
and substituted in its place the deficit for 1893. Hence 
its statement that the balance of trade in the period of 
depression was nearly double that of the flush preceding 
years is literally untrue. 

The simple facts are that, for the three flush years 
preceding 1893, the yearly favorable balance of trade 
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was $103,652,858; during the four bad years, 1893 to 
1896, the average annual favorable balance was $99,214,- 
671, or more than $4,000,000 less, instead of being 
nearly double. 

If we take the last four years, with the return of 
prosperity, we see the balance mounts up to an aggre- 
gate of $1,976,112,531, or an average annual balance of 
$494,028,132, the balance for 1900 being $544,541,898. 
Our advice to the Syracuse Herald on this subject is, 
first, correctly to state a proposition that it is going to 
criticise ; second, to learn the correct method of economic 
interpretation; and, third, not to juggle with figures. 
That done, there is no real difficulty in understanding 
why the balance of trade during the four years of our 
depression did not indicate nearly so much prosperity 
as the slightly larger balance of the three preceding 
years, or of the much larger balance of the four suc- 
ceeding years. 

The simple reason is that the volume of business, 
both in domestic production and export, was very much 
smaller, and therefore there was neither as much wages 
nor as much profit, nor as much involved in the trans- 
actions, and there were the same number of people to 
support. That is a very simple, intelligible reason, but 
if the balance of ninety-nine millions a year during the 
years of depression had represented a domestic business 
of full employment it would have indicated more ad- 
vantageous foreign trade than if it had been a balance 
the other way. The $103,000,000 favorable balance of 
1890 to 1892 indicated prosperity, not because it was 
larger than in the period of depression, but because it 
was a balance coming from a large volume of busiuess 
in proportion to the population, a volume of business 
which gave full and profitable employment to the capi- 
tal and labor of the country. If that same balance had 
come from a diminished volume of business it would 
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not have indicated prosperity, but even then it would 
have indicated a more advantageous trade situation fer 
se than an adverse balance under the same conditions. 
In the last four years, 1897 to 1900, the favorable 
balance is nearly five times as large as during the period 
of depression, but even that would not indicate pros- 
perity unless taken in connection with the comparative 
increase in the total business represented. But this in- 
crease of nearly 400 per cent. in the balance of trade 
represents a volume of business $1,368,810,957 larger 
than that of the preceding period; so that the favorable 
balance of $554,541,898 for 1900 represents still greater 
prosperity, because it is the favorable balance for a 
single year on a volume of business more than 45 per 
cent. greater than that of 1895. This fact alone would 
represent a state of prosperity if there were no favorable 
balance at all, but a favorable balance of over $554,- 
000,000 is a still further indication of prosperity, just 
the same as the fact that labor is in great demand and 
wages rising in Cuba is the prime proof that there is no 
exceptional starvation and destitution among the labor- 
ing classes, and a favorable balance of trade of $9,000,- 
000, coupled with this fact, isa further indication that 
the clamor about starving Cuba is highly exaggerated, 
if not entirely false. 














COMMERCE AS A NATIONAL PEACEMAKER 
W. P, WILSON, Sc. D. 


Since the war of independence, although the world 
has unfortunately seen the ravages of war in their most 
awful form, the influence of commerce in its extraordi- 
nary development has, on the whole, been in the di- 
rection of peace. The Napoleonic wars, that of Eng- 
land with Russia, Germany with France, and our own 
frightful civil war, had their origin in political diffi- 
culties. 

The disaster which followed, by reason of their in- 
terference with the peaceful commerce of nations, has 
at least served to bring home the necessity for a state 
of society in which trade may flow from country to 
country and commerce remain undisturbed by armed 
aggression. 

The recognition of the essential fact that trade 
should not be restricted by disturbances, as a guarantee 
that peace shall be maintained, is due, of course, to the 
complicated affair which the commerce of modern days 
has become. 

It is not long since the slow-moving sailing vessel 
formed the sole means of transportation upon the seas, 
and the cumbersome wagon train afforded the only fa- 
cilities for moving goods upon the land. Theelaborate 
machinery of the present day was lacking. Commerce 
was comparatively a simple affair. Nearly every coun- 
try was sufficient unto itself, and, while engaged to a 
greater or lesser extent in trading with other nations, 
this exterior commerce was not found essential to exis- 
tence. 

With the growth of civilization, the increase of 


population, and the varied wants of man, due to dis- 
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coveries and invention, there has arisen a state of com- 
mercial interdependence among nations. The nation 
devoted exclusively to manufacturing finds it necessary 
to secure its food supplies elsewhere. Another, rich in 
natural resources but possessing a meager population, 
is compelled to import practically everything that is 
needed for food. Another, peculiarly adapted by nature 
to the production of specific articles, seeks a market 
in the farthest corners of the earth with as much ease 
as near-by markets were entered 100 years ago. 

There has been a comprehensive classifying of the 
resources of nations, and an accurate estimate of the 
lines along which particular nations may best promote 
their commercial and industrial activity. A trade bal- 
ance has been struck, so to speak. The age is one of 
commercial as well as political economics. The most 
effective utilization of natural resources and of natural 
ability is sought. Therefore, that which one country 
can do better than another engrosses its attention, and 
other requirements are satisfied by drawing upon the 
ability of other countries themselves more favorably 
situated in other respects. 

This is, of course, simply another way of saying 
that commerce has become universal, and that no coun- 
try is so poor as not to havea share in it. With more 
than one its continuance is vital. The value of the 
stake which many countries would be called upon to 
hazard in the event of war is incalculable. 

Though doubtless the world has grown better, and 
the moral sense of the people more acute, realizing 
more vividly the wicked foolishness of war, it must be 
admitted that self-interest is still the stronger factor. 
It is the self-interest, then, which nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, have in maintaining a profitable commerce 
that must be depended upon chiefly to bring about 
‘‘that consummation devoutly to be wished,”’ when war 
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will be impossible for economic reasons, and boards of 
arbitration shall determine every international dis- 
pute. 

It will, therefore, be profitable to examine more 
in detail the particular interest which each country has 
in maintaining commerce unmolested by armed strife, 
in order that we may thereby understand the premises 
from which the logical deduction cannot fail to be 
drawn, that as the commerce of the world continues to 
increase war between nations must also become in- 
creasingly difficult. 

It is because of these compelling forces in Europe 
that immense standing armies are maintained, purely 
and simply that political jealousies shall not be per- 
mitted to lead to war and thereby destroy the commerce 
upon which the very existence of Europe depends. 

The idea of revenge, for example, once so promi- 
nent in the French mind wherever Germany was con- 
cerned, is gradually becoming obliterated, as the com- 
mercial relations between France and Germany become 
more intimate. On the other hand, despite the anxiety 
with which the world viewed the presupposed dispo- 
sition on the part of the German emperor toward the 
achievements of war, we find Germany more and more 
anxious to make every factor tell for the preservation 
of peace. 

The commercial development since the Franco- 
Prussian war has been one of the startling chapters of 
the commercial history of the world. The prosperity 
which it has entailed is greater than Germany has ever 
known, and the recognition that this general prosperity 
has been made possible by the opportunities afforded 
for more intimate trade relations with all parts of the 
world brought with it the most intense desire to main- 
tain the conditions which have made it possible and 
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which could not exist were the probability of war 
present. 

Looked at from this point of view, Germany regards 
the enormous expenditure for the maintenance of her 
great standing army as a reasonable insurance premium 
for the preservation of peace. There is little doubt, 
too, that France looks upon the matter from the same 
point of view. 

In fact, the strands of commerce are now so thor- 
oughly interwoven that each country possesses a sub- 
stantial share in the resulting fabric, and must be very 
hard pressed indeed before it will countenance any 
measure whose effect might be commercial isolation. 
Such isolation, while likely to result only in serious in- 
convenience to certain countries, would be practically 
fatal to others. 

The country which is able, within its own borders, 
to grow its entire food supply, and to make all its essen- 
tial requirements in manufactured merchandise, might, 
in the event of war, be dealt a severe blow through the 
cutting off of its foreign commerce, but would be able 
to survive. Such countries, for instance, are the United 
States and France. With these, while the interest in 
maintaining peace in order that commerce may not be 
interfered with, is a very lively one, it is not an all- 
controlling factor. With others the case is different. 

While Germany is in this category, the most nota- 
ble example is Great Britain. It is a country whose 
foreign commerce is absolutely essential, not only to its 
well-being, but to its actual existence. Were the ex- 
port trade of over a billion annually cut off, the distress 
throughout the United Kingdom would be intense, since 
practically her entire exports consist of manufactured 
goods, in the preparation of which the great majority 
of her working people are engaged. On the other 
hand, since she imports practically all of her food sup- 
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plies, there would be nothing left her people but star- 
vation should war cut off supplies. 

Although in asomewhat minorand altered degree, 
the same conditions obtain in Germany, and indeed on 
the continent generally. In Germany the agricultural 
phase is rapidly disappearing and giving place to the 
industrial state. No longer able to supply her people 
with home-grown food, Germany must import it from 
other nations, and largely from the United States. Just 
as in the case of England, these imports must be 
paid for with the export of her factory products. There 
is thus a double reason for this maintenance of peace. 

The tendency in countries where development is of 
more recent date is along similar lines. Either there 
is raw material to be sold or there are supplies 
which must be purchased abroad. In either event, 
peace is necessary in order that the machinery of com- 
merce, which makes possible this buying and selling, 
may operate smoothly. This necessity with individual 
countries is, in fact, so overwhelming that it is difficult 
to conceive of their seriously considering war with 
countries sufficiently powerful to make possible the 
closing of the foreign market. 

It is from this point of view that the position of 
the United States becomes of supreme importance 
to the commerce of the world. In the enormous 
total of our exports, which last year led those of 
every other nation, over two-thirds were food sup- 
plies. With the increasing necessity for commercial 
development, in order that increased population may 
have its wants satisfied, there must be progress towards 
a general agreement for the compulsory preservation of 
peace in order that the struggle for existence may be 
surrounded with the most favorable conditions possi- 


ble. 


There is a warrant in the history of commerce, and 
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particularly in the bright pages which have been writ- 
ten during the last half century, for the belief that both 
self-interest and a higher standard of human thought 
and endeavor, a more sympathetic feeling among the 
nations of men, will spread the gospel of peace and com- 
pel its more widespread acceptance. The time will 
come when commerce will be recognized throughout the 
universe as its guardian, and when under its ever- 
widening protectorate it shall be possible for the peo- 
ple of every nation to enjoy in fact the essential theory 
of our great republic,—Amid the arts of peace, ‘‘ Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 











WHY THE RUSKIN COLONY FAILED 
H, C. MCDILL, M. D. 


Prof. Huxley, in speaking of Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures on biology, suggests that an important defect 
consists of a ‘‘lack of knowledge at first hand.” The 
same remark might apply to various other writers and 
lecturers, who honestly desire to enlighten the public, 
among whom may be classed the writer of ‘‘ Failure of 
the Ruskin Colony,” in the December GUNTON’s. Mr. 
Davis’ article contains much truth well told, but also 
much error that a little knowledge at first hand would 
have prevented. 

I was a member of that famous colony for six years, 
shared its ups and downs, and witnessed its final death 
with more sorrow and heartfelt regret than usually at- 
tends the end of anindustrial enterprise. Never was an 
enterprise more honestly entered into, or more loyally 
supported through all its vicissitudes, than this same 
Ruskin colony, and never was more grit, ability and 
business management displayed than during the last 
three years of its existence. 

Ruskin colony was an unusual organization from 
every point of view. Its members believed and fprac- 
ticed the theory that every one who does necessary work 
and does it well is entitled to the same pay and consid- 
eration as any other one who does necessary work and 
does it well. It was the only place where schooling 
was free, everything furnished and the pupil paid to 
attend; where you could get a shave for one cent and a 
hair cut for twocents; where the doctor whitewasheg 
the shoemaker’s house when he had no patients, and 
neither thought it strange or unfair; a place where 
there was no judge, no jail, no police, no rich, no poor, 
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no saloon, no church, and yet at the basis of this ideal 
organization were three fundamental errors: location, 
ignorance and a fatal charter. 

Ignorance! How shall I describe it to give you an 
idea of its tremendous influence in our colony? By 
ignorance I donot mean the usual definitions that apply 
to the word, for we had authors, artists, doctors, edi- 
tors and teachers among our members, while the rank 
and file, in intelligence, were way above the average. 
The ignorance complained of was lack of understand- 
ing the magnitude of our undertaking. All were of 
strong conviction and earnest natures, else they had not 
been there against the protest of every friend and rela- 
tive, joining us under the influence of bright and beau- 
tiful theories. They insisted upon too high a standard 
in others; had too little patience with poor, weak 
human nature, with its long ages of training in com- 
petitive life. They seemed to think that adherence to 
a principle and residence in a colony ought to make 
angels of the members. This fault was the cause of 
more dissatisfaction and withdrawals than any other. 

But the one fatal error in our organization and the 
one that wrecked us in Tennessee was our charter. It 
was the best and most liberal to be obtained in the 
state; but at its best it was only a capitalistic charter 
that legally provided for the making and distributing 
of dividends, with various concessions to promote the 
same. Soiong as harmony should prevail no trouble 
was apprehended, but when division threatened our 
ranks all of us realized its weakness, and many and 
anxious were the discussions as to how best to alter or 
amend it. 

At the first meeting of the first board of directors 
a share of stock was voted to the wife of each charter 
member, except one. The reason given for this action 
was that the lady was late in joining her husband and 
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did not perform her share of the common duties; but 
this reason was unfounded, for this lady became one of 
our most active and enthusiastic workers. But out of 
this little act finally grew, with many ramifications, the 
evil that caused our downfall. The husband naturally 
resented this act of injustice; many of the members 
sided with him, and when I first came to the colony, in 
1895, this matter was very much in evidence. But the 
stimulus of removal kept it in abeyance until the sum- 
mer of 1897. In the meantime the assets of the colony 
had increased much in excess of the membership. The 
agitation to dispose of the surplus by voting a full 
share of stock to each member's wife broke out early in 
1898, and from that time became a bone of contention. 
With the exception of a very few, the original charter 
members with a few new members were opposed to it, 
while the great bulk of new members favored it. All 
expressed themselves as favoring equal suffrage, the 
point aimed at. Butsome were not willing to issue 
stock, the only thing that made suffrage possible under 
our charter, and so matters stood through the summer, 
with factions slowly but surely forming. About this 
time anarchy and free-love doctrines began to be agi- 
tated in the colony, the charter members and their 
adherents largely favoring these doctrines, while new 
members bitterly opposed them. I do not think any of 
the advocates of these pernicious doctrines ever had any 
desire to graft them on the colony policy, but advocated 
and defended them solely on philosophic grounds. 
Various plans were brought before the directors to 
equalize the injustice of a few women owning stock, by 
gift, while the rest were denied. Finally a motion was 
carried at a stockholders’ meeting, our highest tribunal, 
to issue such stock. The next move by the majority 
was to abolish the two-thirds vote on membership and 
substitute majority rule. This was finally done, and 
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another motion ‘‘to issue stock to wives of members 
then on the grounds’’ went through, but stipulating 
that said stock should have no cash value, and two 
years’ residence was required before application could 
be made. All this had taken time, and in December, 
when a number of our ladies were elected, eleven of 
the opposition secured an injunction to prevent the 
issue of said stock. The case came to trial and the in- 
junction was dissolved and the stock issued. The en- 
joining members were brought to trial for refusing to 
abide by the majority rule, but again secured an injunc- 
tion, and this time it stuck, the court holding that every 
citizen has an inalienable right to sue and be sued. 

At this time a judgment on a case that had been in 
court for two years was given against the colony: 
amount $1,620; $500 was paid upon it the day it was 
rendered, and a distinct understanding had that the 
colony should have 60daysonthe remainder. Imagine 
our surprise when, three days later, an officer came 
with instructions to attach our property and force pay- 
ment. Two hours were given to find the money and 
there was but a few hundred in the treasury, but our 
members cheerfully went down into their ‘‘ jeans” and 
the remaining $1,120 was raised in 30 minutes. In all, 
nine injunctions and several civil suits marked the last 
month of 1898 and the beginning of 1899, ending in the 
first receiver May 22nd. All through this struggle and 
turmoil work went steadily on. Laziness was not a 
Ruskin failing. New industries were added and old 
ones enlarged. The inventory of 1898 showed $72,000; 
that of 1899, $94,000. 

Steps were also taken and legal advice obtained for 
a change from achartered to a trust organization, when, 
like a clap of thunder from a clear sky, came the an- 
nouncement that a receiver had been appointed. The 
first knowledge we had of such steps being taken was 
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the appearance of the sheriff, May 22nd, to take posses- 
sion, and he proceeded at once to close up all our in- 
dustries. Of course, such a high-handed outrage only 
lasted until we had a chance to bring the facts before 
an intelligent judge, when the receiver was dismissed, 
after an eighteen-hour reign, and Ruskin went wild 
with joy. Again was a receiver asked for, and this 
time we were given a hearing, and here the fatal defects 
in our charter became manifest. 

In running a public school, dining room, library, 
music, dancing and drawing classes, we had openly 
violated our charter and the judge, on strictly legal 
grounds, annulled it, and ordered the affairs of the 
colony wound up. The receiver took possession June 
22nd, 1899, and at once locked up all our industries and 
tools, leaving 300 souls without means of support. 

This was in the morning; by noon of that day 
thirteen of our young men were on their way, afoot, to 
Cumberland furnace, eighteen miles away. Here they 
found work cutting wood at 50 cents a cord. They se- 
cured a contract, sent for all idle members, and then 
began one of the grandest struggles of our colony exis- 
tence. The work was hard and heavy; few had ever 
done anything of the kind. ‘The nay was poor, 80cents 
a day being a high wage. Yet Cumberland furnace be- 
came the post of honor, and every man able to stand 
the strain eagerly joined the band. From 20to 35 men 
worked there steadily. From June 22nd to September 
6th this band fed the entire colony out of their wages. 

Immediately after the first receiver a meeting was 
called for the big cave to consider the plan submitted 
by our legal adviser for a change from a chartered toa 
covenant or trust organization. It was carefully con- 
sidered and unanimously adopted. This covenant or 
trust was sttll more socialistic than the old association, 
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each member surrendering his or her share of stock, 
and merged all into a common fund. 

Our officers at once took steps to wind up the 
Ruskin Cooperative Association, apportion the pro- 
ceeds and reorganize under the trust plan asthe Ruskin 
commonwealth. But before all the legal steps could 
be taken another receiver came, and the attempt was 
abandoned, as the wished-for result would come this 
way, though not so cheaply. 

Now began a struggle that for business tact, judg- 
ment, energy and foresight has never been surpassed 
anywhere. The new organization had nota dollar in 
its treasury, was cut off from the outside world and our 
thousands of friends by our paper being taken from us; 
work closed down, our tools locked up, our hands prac- 
tically tied. But the great mass of our members were 
of the right material, our leaders tried and true. At 
another meeting our incipient organization took shape 
and was properly officered. Money must be raised, 
plans perfected to buy back our homes, unity of action 
must be secured, the weak brother strengthened and 
the thoroughly discouraged one eliminated. It was an 
herculean task, requiring ability of the highest order, 
and we found it in these gentlemen. Loans were asked 
for from our members, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion money was advanced. Having already donated 
their stock they cheerfully gave their money. By this 
means we were able to get together about $4,000 cash 
when the sale came, and had made arrangements with 
our neighbors to advance us $10,500 to buy back our 
land and homes. 

This is one of the pleasant recollections of that 
period, the friendship of our neighbors. When we first 
settled in the country they viewed us with suspicion, 
and it took nearly three years to live itdown. But we 
did, and in time converted this distrust into earnest 
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friendship, that stood true through the sale and subse- 
quent removal. 

At last the day of salecame, July 26th; everything 
had been invoiced. Our committee knew what we must 
buy and how much money we had to buy it with. Real 
estate was the first offered for sale and upon this item 
turned our policy. If we bought it, much-needed per- 
sonal property must be lost. The land was first offered 
in parcels. Nobidders. Then it was offered as a whole; 
bidding began and slowly climbed up to and past our 
limit, $10,500, and the sense of loss, of gloom, of rank in- 
justice that settled over us will never be forgotten. This 
meant removal, the giving up of our homes and five years’ 
hard labor. One by one we left the big cave thoroughly 
disheartened. Nothing more was sold that day. No 
crowd could be gathered. That night we again gathered 
in the big cave, men, women and children, to consult 
as to the wisest course. Had we better give up and 
scatter? The odds were so great. After much talk a 
motion: ‘‘Resolved, that we stand by Ruskin and each 
other,” was carried with a cheer and without a dissent- 
ing voice. The Rubicon was passed. Despondency 
lessened, and from that time hesitation or vacillation 
vanished from our ranks, and when morning came the 
old-time vigor was in our blood and found all ready to 
battle for our personal property. Besides teams and 
farm implements we bought the library, 2000 volumes; 
‘‘ The Coming Nation”’ plant, our paper ; but this, cost- 
ing $1,975, made a fearful hole in ourcash. Then came 
saw-mill, cattle, garden, growing crops, coffee factory, 
tin shops, show shops, cabinet sheps, wood-working 
machinery, etc., all bought at prices ranging from 10 to 
20 cents on the dollar. These purchases used up our 
supply of cash, but we had our paper and felt hopeful. 
Within 36 hours after it came into our hands 25,000 
copies were flying to our subscribers with a statement 
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of our affairs and our resolution. Answers came back 
as fast as steam could carry them, offering us sites, 
assistance and works of good cheer. 

We knew that we could make it now; that our plan 
had been wise. Confidence increased and never left us 
again, though we were still in a position that might 
excuse failure. A new hometo seek, winter coming on, 
300 people to feed, clothe, house and move,—our living 
to earn through the unproductive months. It was not 
exactly a bright outlook, but our Cumberland furnace 
crew had taught us that all things are possible to 
earnest, industrious men, and we knew we had that kind. 

About the first of August word came from a social- 
ist colony in Georgia offering us their home, and they 
would become part of our organization upon our pay- 
ing a small debt [$3,000] then due upon the place. 
This site consisted of 800 acres, contained 80 houses, 
some cleared land with growing crops. All was in- 
cluded in the offer. It was represented as very fertile 
and healthy. Here was our chance in our hour of need. 
A committee is sent to spy out the land; they report 
favorably. ‘Still anotheris sent; it confirms the report. 
Then the offer was accepted, and every energy bent to 
the task of removal. Every industry was run to full 
capacity. Our friends bought of us freely. Our sub- 
scription list grew wonderfully, many renewing for 5, 
10, 20 and 25 years, a few going as high as 50 years. 
It was a spontaneous outburst of confidence in us, and, 
if I do say it, was fully deserved. 

Our committee took hold of the transportation 
problem, making every effort to secure low rates, but a 
pool was on, and the best that could be done made 
freight and passenger fare come to rearly $4,000, to 
say nothing of getting our goods, about 350 loads, to 
the depot at Tennessee City. This amount, added to 
the cash payment on the Georgia site ($3,000), made 
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$7,000 we must raise. On July 29th we had less than 
$5,000 in the treasury. It seemed an almost hopeless 
task fora practically bankrupt organization; yet it was 
done, and the colony, with all its belongings, moved 
bodily, in one solid train, 613 miles to Georgia, landing 
on the new site September 16th, with 249 people and 15 
carloads of freight. How was it done? I can hardly 
tell you. Everything we touched seemed to turn to 
money. Our friends bought lavishly. Our paper grew 
marvelously. The rest came principally from loans 
and wages from members. Anyhow, in fifty days we 
raised enough to pay for our site ($3,000), moving ex- 
penses ($3,960), and landed in Georgia with $914 in the 
treasury. This may be the work of ‘‘little men and 
lazy,” but, if it is, what could big, energetic men do? 

I now come to that part of my story that I hate to 
write. Eighteen months of heroic endeavor and total 
failure. Men who ought to have been in bed dragged 
themselves to work day afterday. Our low, flat island, 
on the edge of a swamp, caused sickness everywhere 
and frequent deaths. Cropsa failure from wet weather 
or unusual frosts. Fire added to our misery, and so it 
went. A long, steady, up-hill fight without cessation 
and, after a few months, without hope. I doubt if 
there is another body of men in America who could do 
as well. We got behind with our bills, continued sick- 
ness made us fretful and peevish, fault-finding broke 
out afresh, the circulation of our paper fell off rapidly, 
the weaker members lost courage and began to with- 
draw. The belief that our land would fail us four 
years out of five became firmly rooted in our minds, 
and towards the last insubordination and refusal, dy a 
few, to do the work assigned them, still further 
increased the discontent. An effort to move to a new 
site and still hold together was made, but by this time, 
September, 1900, we had lost unity of action. Still 
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another effort to move was made in December without 
effect, and then the ‘‘stayers,’’ the people who made 
and built colonies, lost heart. A general exodus began, 
and by May all had scattered except a few disgruntled 
members, who held to the name but abandoned all the 
principles that had made Ruskin famous and worth all 
the toil and sacrifice given it. September 3, 1901, the 
sheriff sold the property of the colony from the court 
house steps in Waycross, Ga., the proceeds going to 
pay the debts. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, that all through our 
seven years of colony life every care was given our 
children that was possible under our practically pioneer 
condition. Most of the time good schools were main- 
tained, with kindergarten training for the little ones. 
Music, painting, drawing, athletics and dancing were 
taught in addition to the usual high school and primary 
course, by competent teachers, and the manners and 
conduct of our children would compare favorably with 
the same number of children anywhere. In no sense 
did they ever run wild like ‘‘the razorback.” Inno 
village in the United States was the sanctity of home 
or the duty of parents more closely observed. As to 
the dress of our people, it was, during working hours, 
much the same as other working people. Had Mr. 
Davis met our people at an entertainment or on Sunday 
he would have never used the word ‘‘slatternliness” 
in connection with us. We had no Lowells, Danas, 
Greeleys, Longfellows or Emersons with us. Neither 
did Brook Farm, except in embryo, but I will miss my 
guess badly if in twenty years equally famous names 
cannot be associated with Ruskin colony. 

My own experience leads me to believe that a suc- 
cessful colony can and will be organized at no distant 
day. If the experience of Ruskin will help our broth- 
ers, its life and death will not have been in vain. 
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The problems met and not conquered by the Ruskin 
colony were in essence the problems of every similar so- 
cialistic experiment that has ever been undertaken. The 
causes of failure were for the most part the same in this 
enterprise as with its numerous predecessors. To 
analyze one, therefore, so far as really vital features are 
concerned, is practically to analyze all. 

Mr. McDill’s explanations of the Ruskin failure 
form an even more impressive indictment of the theory 
upon which the colony was organized than the various 
causes marshalled by Mr. Davis, in the article in our 
December number, to which the foregoing is a reply. 
Mr. Davis wrote as an avowed critic, but Mr. McDill 
defends the Ruskin experiment in the spirit of a de- 
voted advocate. Having been a member of the colony 
and familiar with all its experiences, he has presumably 
said the best word that can besaid for the Ruskin effort 
under all the varied circumstances of the colony’s 
checkered career. We do not mean to imply that Mr. 
McDill exaggerates the favorable side of the Ruskin 
experience. His account bears the marks of evident 
sincerity, and a degree of moderation which only a 
socialist who has ‘‘ been there” is ever known to ex- 
hibit. The kind who never concede a possible defect 
in the socialistic theory or program are those who have 
worked out these Ruskin experiments in the editorial 
offices of some ‘‘advanced thought’’ newspaper, rather 
than in the fields and woods of Tennessee and Georgia, 
with fallible human beings instead of obedient pen and 
paper for raw material. So far, at least, as the moral 
to be drawn from Mr. McDill’s account is concerned, full 
faith and credence may be given to his narrative with- 


out in any manner destroying Mr. Davis’ contention 
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that Ruskin, like all similar experiments that have ever 
been tried, was foredoomed to failure, in the nature of 
the case. Containing the seeds of disintegration from 
the start, collapse was written in advance at the end of 
the chapter. 

The same forces that brought failure through the 
particular methods Mr. McDill describes would just 
as surely have brought it in other ways in the process 
of time, even if the charter had proved invulnerable in 
Tennessee, or the newsite productive and salubrious in 
Georgia. 

We refrain from arguing at any length the ques- 
tion whether a social system under which you can ‘‘ get 
a shave for one cent and a hair-cut for two cents,” and 
where ‘‘the doctor whitewashes the shoemaker’s house 
when he has no patients,’’ is the ideal one. If it is, 
then we must turn our faces backward instead of for- 
ward, because it is only in the simplest and crudest 
stages of industrial and social life that any such condi- 
tions are ever possible on any general scale. Withthe 
increasing specialization of functions and sub-division 
of effort, by which all the graadest products of civiliza- 
tion, material, intellectual and spiritual, have been 
made possible, the ‘‘Swiss-Family-Robinson” type 
of industrial life fades out of the practical possibilities. 
It belongs to the childhood of the race, possessing cer- 
tain elements of fascination, indeed, to which at times 
men like to revert, very much as the average city busi- 
ness man enjoys going back to the old farm and fishing 
in the same old stream; but his real life, his opportu- 
nities, all his hopes of progress and his chief sources 
of happiness, are elsewhere, and he is not long in 
returning. His instinct is the same as the instinct of 
the human race, which has taken it steadily away from 
the simple, uniform, quasi-communistic type of life 
sought to be re-established at Ruskin. Civilized peo- 
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ples—not individuals but peoples—might return to 
these primitive conditions as a last resort, under pres- 
sure of necessity, but hardly otherwise. 

The point at issue just now, however, in the case 
of Ruskin, is not so much the merits of its ‘‘ bright and 
beautiful theories” of social life as the causes of their 
failure. Ruskin wasacolony of picked men and women ; 
most of them went into it fired with enthusiasm for the 
grand ‘‘new era,” and determined to make it a practi- 
cal demonstration to the world, in a small way, of the 
socialistic millennium that was bound tocome. Right 
or wrong, they had the spirit of the religious zealot; 
but, for that matter, the degree of fervent zeal shown 
in support of any given cause has never yet been good 
evidence of either its righteousness or soundness. Some 
of the most fanciful, and likewise some of the most 
hideous, movements recorded in history have been 
prosecuted with a holy enthusiasm that could hardly 
have been surpassed if the deluded zealots had actually 
read their orders in letters of fire across the sky. The 
bloody conquests of the Mohammedans, the Spanish in- 
quisiton, the witchcraft extermination and persecution 
of Quakers, the defense of slavery in this country, end- 
ing in civil war—and, of another sort, the pitiful ‘‘ chil- 
dren’s crusade,’ the Fourier movemtnt, the Mormon 
propaganda, the Millerite and numberless other second- 
advent crazes, the greenback and free silver agitations, — 
are among the incidents that come to mind haphazard, 
illustrating the old folly of assuming that a cause is 
necessarily wise or right because of the consecrated de- 
votion of its followers. 

But in the case of Ruskin the significant thing is that 
even with this picked community to begin with—the 
kind who are willing to be martyrs rather than retreat, 
—failure came. It was not a case of having to take an 
average settled community of people as they are, through- 
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out the length and breadth of the land, and there deal 
with commonplace and non-idealistic people, in much 
larger measure, alas! than the wise and high-minded; 
—having to reconcile the selfish, the lazy, the grasping, 
the ‘‘look out for number one” kind, with whom an 
immediate personal advantage is always the most pow- 
erful motive (and Oh, what an army of these!)—the 
suspicious, the jealous, the prejudiced, and—most un- 
manageable of all—the great throngs who are firmly 
addicted to standards and habits of living that could not 
possibly be merged on any basis of uniformity with other 
groups of altogether different customs, ideas and train- 
ing. The Ruskin colonists, we repeat, did not have to 
experiment with this kind of an average community, as 
universal socialism would havetodo. Onthecontrary, 
Mr. McDill says that Ruskinincluded ‘‘ authors, artists, 
doctors, editors and teachers . .. . while the 
rank and file, in intelligence, were way above the aver- 
age.” Even with this high standard of character the 
colony failed. 

Mr. McDill ascribes the outcome to ignorance,— 
failure to understand the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing. This is like explaining the cause of drowning as 
getting into too deep water,—obviously true, but not 
necessarily proving that other men might safely jump 
overboard in mid-ocean if only they understood how 
deep the water was. The real causes of failure are to 
be found simply in the natural outworkings of human 
nature; differences of desires and opinions in each indi- 
vidual case, differences as fundamental as the fact 
that no two human beings ever were or ever will 
be alike or can be dealt with alike. Lack of 
‘patience with poor, weak human nature,’’ Mr. Mc- 
Dill mentions. Exactly. Disputes over the divi- 
sion of income. Assuredly. Growth of ‘‘anarchy and 
free love doctrines.’’ Quite likely; or, if not these, 
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then others equally disturbing to any pre-arranged 
plan where success depends on harmony of beliefs, 
obliteration of self-interest, and a degree of patience 
and consideration and long-suffering seldom associated 
with any stage of existence this side the angelic. The 
growth of these undesirable features may be charged to 
ignorance if the description satisfies Mr. McDill any 
better, but merely to give them a name does not in any 
way alter the fact that they were unavoidable products 
of human nature, of the kind that always bring failure 
to experiments like Ruskin. Laziness may or may not 
have been among these causes. Mr. McDill says there 
was no laziness, at first at any rate, and this is easy to 
believe; but it is equally among the natural things that 
towards the last failure was hastened by ‘‘insubordina- 
tion and refusal dy a few to do the work assigned 
them.” 

Under the private industry system, these conflicts 
of interests, differences of habits and ideas, shortcom- 
ings of character, and so on, chiefly affect the relations 
between individuals rather than between individuals 
and the state, and are either adjusted privately, or by 
appealing to the courts as arbiter, or settled by volun- 
tary action in the various social and industrial groups, 
while the general social system moves on with even 
keel. But under socialism these safety valves are absent 
and the steam is all turned back into the boiler. The 
state has to stand responsible for practically everything 
there is. The cumulative force of all the disputes, com- 
plaints, dissatisfactions and ill-feeling, which in the 
other case are dissipated and adjusted throughout the 
community, is here directed against the central authority, 
the sole manager and harmonizer, which must provide 
the remedy for whatever goesamiss. Something of this 
feature developed even with the superior group of colo- 
nists at Ruskin, but when we imagine a similar experi- 
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ment applied to the complex conditions and infinitely 
diverse population of an entire nation, the very sugges- 
tion of feasibility vanishes into the mists of fantasy. 

The trouble in Tennessee was with the charter, but 
the attacks on the charter came from within the colony, 
not without. Outsiders in the main were friendly, but 
within various dissensions arose, which Mr. McDill 
describes; and the method of reprisal or revenge 
sought by the disappointed and dissatisfied was through 
the charter, and they finally succeeded. Mr. McDill 
seems to believe that if the charter had been impreg- 
nable all would have been well. Did he ever know ofa 
case where screwing down a safety valve prevented the 
blowing up of a boiler? The fact is, with dissensions 
once under way, one of two things was certain to hap- 
pen in the Ruskin colony, even with a perfect charter, 
—either arbitrary suppression of the minority by the 
majority, forcing the malcontents to obey the commun- 
ity laws, labor under the community orders, and accept 
the community's division of product, or else the dis- 
gruntled would have found some other means than loop- 
holes in the charter to break up the colony. Failing to 
accomplish this from the inside, they could have with- 
drawn and become enemies of the institution from the 
outside, reducing its membership, suing for money and 
labor contributed, warning intending new members of 
the coercive and unfair treatment they might expect, 
and what not; and so bringing about through external 
corrosion what they perhaps could not by internal ex- 
plosion. 

Possibly Mr. McDill would suggest that under 
universal socialism such members could not withdraw, 
as there would be no place for them to withdraw to; 
and that is quite true (excepting always the possibility of 
future airship communication with the moon!)—only, 
if they could not leave, the alternative to being coerced 
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would be a revolutionary uprising of the dissatis- 
fied minority against the whole system. The coercion 
necessary to preserve the system must be of the most 
rigorous kind, applying to choice of labor, amount of 
compensation, conditions of work, conditions of living, 
and even to the expression of political opinions—the 
latter because the newspapers, being conducted by the 
government, could not serve as the people’s mouthpiece 
of protest or exposure or condemnation of the conduct of 
government. The various complicated bureaus of a 
socialistic system would have to command implicit 
obedience, and hence undisturbed popular confidence, 
in order to succeed at all. Woe, then, to the disturber, 
or else woe to the system. Imagine an arbitrary labor 
assignment or decree by one of the industrial bureaus 
under state socialism, with a Vew York Journal free to 
advocate disobedience or start an uprising against it! 
When the Ruskin colony went to Georgia its failure 
there was due to poor location. It was on a ‘‘low, flat 
island, on the edge of a swamp,” where, through sick- 
ness, deaths and crop failures, it finally drifted into 
bankruptcy, the members scattered and the remnants of 
property were sold by the sheriff. Yet this site was se- 
lected after careful examination by two committees sent 
from Tennessee. Could this have been one of the in- 
cidents Mr. McDill had in mind in his enthusiastic dec- 
laration that ‘‘never was more grit, ability and dusiness 
management [italics ours] displayed than during the last 
three years of its existence,’—during which time the 
change to this Georgia site was decided upon? We have 
no desire to indulge in unkind sarcasm, but the simple 
fact is that this experience makes one of two things 
sharply clear: either that the kind of business manage- 
ment a socialistic community brings to the front is in- 
adequate to the decision of vital industrial problems, or 
else that such a community could only live under the 
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most favorable natural conditions, such as the first loca- 
tion in Tennessee afforded. If human beings had been 
accustomed to living on the Georgia site at all, the in- 
ference from the Ruskinites’ failure is that only indi- 
vidual enterprise is adequate to get along with inferior 
industrial opportunities. The colonists could not do it, 
even with land, houses and tools paid for, surplus in 
the treasury, and a class of people ‘‘way above the 
average”’ to begin operations. 

Ruskin, of course, was not a conclusive object-les- 
son either for or against socialism. It was hardly more 
than an interesting contribution to the body of knowl- 
edge and theory on the whole subject, but whatever 
significance it has cannot yield much encouragement to 
the propaganda of state socialism. An industrial system 
which can only live where dissensions do not arise, 
where legal obstacles are never met, where mistakes of 
judgment never bring penalties, where climate and nat- 
ural situation are never adverse, where sickness, death 
and failures of various kinds never dishearten the work- 
ers or induce them to give up the struggle, may possi- 
bly be realized in some happy distant day wken 

—* good shall fall, 

‘* At last,—far off,—at last to all, 

‘** And every winter change to spring,” 
but is ill-adapted to an embryonic state of civilization like 
the present, in which not even picked companies of su- 
perior men and women, working ‘‘under the influence 
of bright and beautiful theories,” have been able af- 
ter repeated efforts to dwell together in unity or come 
to any happier ending than bankruptcy and vain re- 


grets. 
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HOW TO EDUCATE THE INDIANS 


ELLA H. COOPER 


The commissioner of Indian affairs pronounces 
the attempt at civilizing the Indians through the educa- 
tion of the young at government schools a decided 
failure. Forty-five millions of dollars have been 
expended, and the results cannot be regarded as com- 
mensurate with the outlay. He seems surprised that 
Indian children, educated by the government, ‘‘re- 
moved from poverty to affluence, should so quickly 
lapse into barbarism on their return to their reser- 
vations.’’ Does not the failure of this method em- 
phasize its inherent weakness, and demonstrate the fact 
that habits and modes of life acquired under certain 
conditions can only be retained while those conditions 
are the same? 

The civilization grafted on a savage differs from 
that which has resulted from the natural action of 
evolution in that it implies the omission of many inter- 
mediate steps, and consequently cannot bend or adapt 
itself to varying conditions. The knowledge of how 
to live, acquired through familiarity with modern 
homes and their appliances, is not transferable from a 
government school to a shanty or tent on a reservation. 
The pupils cannot continue to do as they did while at 
school and are unable to exercise that high faculty of 
modification of ideas to meet changes of environment. 
If they cannot continue in the way newly learned, they 
know but one other way, and that to return to the old 
way of living, which indeed is for them the only prac- 
ticable one. The love of civilized methods is not 
sufficiently strong to cause them to combat successfully 


the overwhelming tide of savagery that surrounds 
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them, and it would seem as if a very moderate amount 
of intelligent study of the subject might have antici- 
pated a result so inevitable. 

It is wasted effort to provide an Indian with com- 
fortable clothing for a number of years, and then turn 
him loose on a reservation, supply him with an annual 
blanket and expect him to dress henceforth as a gentle- 
man. Nor can he be blamed if, after being taught the 
advantages of the bath in a well appointed bathroom, 
he fails to see the connection between such a luxury 
and the cleansing process as practicable in the forest 
with ice and snow, bitter winds and storms. The fact 
is, the gap between the conditions is too wide, and a 
more rational system of education should be substituted 
for the ineffectual and impracticable one at present 
maintained. 

Something in the nature of reservation settlements 
might be instituted, where intelligent white teachers 
might establish homes under conditions similar to those 
the Indian must meet. Their construction and furnish- 
ing should not imply the use of tools or materials 
unavailable for the Indian himself, nor should aught in 
the daily life be attempted other than could readily be 
achieved by him. These homes would be in reality 
ideals, that with patience and labor were attainable for 
all,—not model government schools impossible of 
realization, and therefore useless, serving only to dis- 
qualify for hardships inevitable among a poor and 
ignorant people. The government need not abandon 
its ‘‘ wards,” but neither should it pamper them into an 
idle effeminancy and then force them to return to 
poverty and want. 

The occupations congenial to white men can never 
be successfully undertaken by the savage, but there are 
tasks to which he is adapted and at which he could earn 
a comfortable support. The work of the ranchman and 
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the ‘‘cowboy” could well be relegated to the Indian, 
and the white men at present engaged in these occupa- 
tions could turn their attention to more intellectual 
employment. It would not be necessary to pauperize 
our Indians if our government saw to it that suitable 
and lucrative employment were assuredthem. With 
cattle raising as an occupation, with model homes as 
object lessons, with schools where reading and writing 
and the primitive trades were taught, the Indians, 
while not expected to compete with the old civilization 
in the intellectual field, might well live out their own 
lives on natural lines and without injury to their 
neighbors of another race. 

The problem of finding occupations for our 
American Indians that would be at once congenial and 
lucrative has never been successfully solved. They 
have been placed at tasks for which they have no 
natural aptitude, and forced into competition with the 
skilled labor of alien races, while the arts in which 
they excelled were neglected. In basketry, the most 
ancient of arts, their work cannot be surpassed, yet we 
are told that it is fast taking its place among the lost 
and forgotten handicrafts. Had this industry been 
favored by protective legislation, it would have fur- 
nished remunerative employment for the Indian men 
and women when not otherwise occupied. A tariff 
that would have checked the influx of Japanese work 
competing in the same line would have reserved this 
home market for our own aborigines. The sweet 
grasses, the quills and feathers, the birch bark and 
beads, all the materials which the Indian has appro- 
priated and used with peculiar and fascinating effect, 
should be ‘left in his skilful hands, and encouragement 
and guidance in the marketing of his wares should not 
be lacking. The hands that weave the baskets can 
braid hats as well; the sweet grasses that blend in the 
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dainty fan would be no less effective in rustic outing 
hats. Bead portieres could be strung by Indians as 
well as by Asiatics, and our homes could be beautified 
by the labors and genius of those we have supplanted 
in this land. 

But the education must be given on the reservation, 
not in distant schools, and be freely offered to men, 
women and children alike. The government would 
have but little to do but to protect these model homes 
and schools, guard the Indians from intoxicating 
liquors, and assist them in securing and retaining a 
legitimate market for their wares. 





[At least one of the suggestions made in this article 
has already entered the field of popular agitation. A 
meeting was held at St.George’s Church, New York city, 
on February tgth, for the express purpose of consider- 
ing ways and means to preserve the ancient art of 
basketry among certain tribes of Indians. 

The value and beauty of many of the native Indian 
products is scarcely realized at this day, but it is to be 
hoped that the new discussion of the subject will de- 
velop a real appreciation of these unique arts and a 
serious effort to preserve them from extinction. The 
effort is abundantly worth while, not only because of 
the intrinsic artistic merits of many of these products, 
but especially because it leads towards some practical 
method of furnishing wholesome occupation to the In- 
dian wards of the nation. Thereis no reason why, with 
proper encouragement to useful native arts, they should 
not become important factors in the industrial life of 
the nation, along lines which would most naturally 
bring them into self-respecting relations with the white 
man’s industries and markets, and so lead gradually to 
permanent assimilation of many of the better influences 
of the civilization surrounding them. ] 














THE VALUE OF BY-PRODUCTS 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


The utilization of by-products is a source of wealth 
today that has made many a millionaireand revolution- 
ized many an industry. Going upon the generally- 
accepted theory that there is no loss in nature, the 
chemist and scientist proceed to experiment with all 
sorts of products to discover some new useful article 
that will either make his fortune or benefit mankind. 
In the industrial world the experimental chemist 
has become a mighty factor. It is estimated that he 
has added more to the world’s actual wealth in the past 
ten years than any other class of workers or experi- 
menters. Industrial chemistry has become a legiti- 
mate branch of trade, and there are connected with 
nearly every line of industry experimental chemists, 
who are working toward the perfection or development 
of that particular field. Many of the most progressive in- 
dustrial firms employ their own chemists, paying them 
handsome salaries simply for the purpose of making 
investigations and experiments which will tend to 
reduce the cost of production, and incidentally make 
further use of the by-products. In the iron and steel 
industry scores of expert chemists are constantly labor- 
ing, not only to perfect the manufacture of steel, but to 
find some more profitable way of using the by-products. 
Nearly every one is familiar with the discovery of the 
method of turning the waste cotton-seeds of the great 
southern crop into oil. Indeed, the value of the cotton- 
seed oil and the cotton-seed cakes—which are made 
from the residuum after the oil has been extracted, and 
then fed to cattle—frequently proves greater than the 


cotton, and for years, when cotton was selling for five 
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and six cents a pound, nothing but the utilization of 
the cotton-seed waste saved the industry from bank- 
ruptcy. Many a cotton grower secured enough extra 
for the cotton seeds just to make both ends meet. The 
seed of the cotton is collected when the balls pass 
through the gin. The lint is stripped from the seed, 
and the shell which encloses the seed removed. Ma- 
chinery is at hand for grinding the seeds and extracting 
the oil, which is used in various ways in the trades, 
some even being highly refined and sold as good imita- 
tion olive oil. It is used most extensively in the manu- 
facture of soap and for oiling machinery. After the oil 
was extracted it was found that the pulpy mass left 
could be further utilized by feeding it to cattle. Then 
the lint and shells of the seeds were studied. Aftera 
few years of experiment the lint was found to be ser- 
viceable in the manufacture of felt and certain grades 
of paper, while the shells could be ground for cattle 
food or used for fuel. Altogether, nearly all the cotton 
crop is thus utilized in some way, and waste has been 
almost entirely eliminated. Thus, within a few years, 
experimental chemistry or industrial chemistry have 
added millions to the value of our cotton crop. 

The corn crop is another fertile field for experi- 
ments, and industrial chemists are working diligently 
in this field. There have been a dozen different an- 
nouncements made that cornstalks would soon be em- 
ployed in manufacturing almost everything from street 
pavements up to car wheels. It is a fact, however, that 
the stalks can be made into a certain grade of coarse 
wrapping paper, and, by a system of steaming, grind- 
ing and pressing, a sort of wood-pulp material is ob- 
tained, which can be utilized in various ways. There 
have been found different uses for different parts of the 
stalks. Thus the pith is sometimes extracted and used 
in the electric light business, and the long leaves have 
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been cut into strips and converted into twine. At pres- 
ent, however, the complete and most profitable utiliza- 
tion of the cornstalks has not been discovered, and, 
while a good many of them are ground up for cattle 
food, the waste is still enormous. 

In regard to the grain, however, there is a better 
story to tell. While chemists and cooking experts have 
found some dozen different ways to prepare corn foods, 
such as samp, hominy and flaked corn, the consumption 
of the crop can be increased still further by the appli- 
cation of knowledge already possessed. A great, thriv- 
ing glucose manufacturing industry has been built up 
in recent years by the industrial chemists, who found 
that the corn grain had a tiny germ which was formerly 
thrown away before the starch was ground up. This 
germ is rich in oil, and the oil manufactured from it is 
worth four or five millions a year. The gluten left in 
the cake after the oil is extracted can be utilized for 
varnish manufacture, and a considerable trade in this 
has been built up. 

The oil and sugar industries probably best repre- 
sent the value of chemistry applied to the solution of 
trade problems, and the manufacturers of these impor- 
tant commodities have made millions of dollars in this 
way. One of the secrets of the Standard Oil Company 
has been the shrewd way in which it has refined and 
re-refined the oil products until it has opened a dozen 
different industries to help swell the profits. Originally 
it was only the petroleum that was utilized, and all the 
rest was wasted. The waste by-products were so enor- 
mous that chemists were early employed to find some way 
to use them in the tradesandindustries. An elaborate 
process of refining has been built up so that oils for al- 
most all imaginable uses are extracted and prepared. It 
is from these processes that we get paraffine, soft paraf.- 
fine or vaseline, lubricating and fuel oils, axle grease 
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and carbon sticks for electric lighting. The Standard 
Oil Company keeps steadily in its employ some of the 
best expert industrial chemists of the country for the 
purpose of finding out new ways of using their products, 
and to discover even more profitable ways of utilizing 
the by-products. It is by no means even probable that 
the ultimate limit of discovery in the oil industry has 
been made. Indeed, chemists still believe that they 
will yet succeed in extracting from the oil a higher re- 
fined element for illumination than anything in use 
today, thus enabling them to produce a light that will 
rival in power and brilliancy the electric light, at a 
much less cost. Another fruitful field of investigation 
in this line is that of utilizing the oil for fuel. Chem- 
ists who labor in this department of human endeavor 
believe that liquid fuel is the fuel of the near future, 
and that this must come from some improved or refined 
kind of mineral oil whose combustion will be higher 
than any in use today. 

Chemistry has been applied to the sugar industry 
with equally gratifying results, and no one who has not 
studied the question can imagine how much he is 
indebted to the chemist for the cheapening and refining 
of this sweet product. The world’s production and 
consumption of sugar today is about 8,250,000 tons. 
Formerly the world’s supply was derived entirely from 
the sugar cane crop; but today two-thirds of all the 
sugar used comes from the sugar beets. It was the 
industrial chemist who found how to utilize the crop of 
sugar beets, which for years were of little importance 
to the farmer or the industrial world. The high per- 
centage of sugar in some of the beets stimulated the 
experts to make experiments, and it was proved that it 
was merely a question of extracting and manufacturing 
the sugar from the beets to build up a great industry. 
So from one step to another the industry advanced, the 
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chemist ever standing ready to make improvements 
upon methods which seemed to produce too great an 
amount of waste. From the latest reports it is said 
that within a few years the United States will probably 
be able to manufacture some $100,000,000 worth of 
sugar entirely from beets. 

In the early manufacture of beet sugar the molasses 
was considered an entire waste, and there was no known 
method of utilizing it. Unlike the molasses from the 
sugar cane, it was bitter and unpleasant to the taste. 
There was a strong alkali in this molasses, and a large 
percentage of waste sugar, which nothing could seem 
to free from the liquid. It was disposed of finally by ° 
mixing dry lime with it, which separated the sugar 
from all other substance in the mass, and then by a 
further chemical process the lime and sugar were sepa- 
rated. The result was that nearly all of the sugar was 
obtained from the molasses, increasing the value of the 
beets nearly forty per cent., while the small quantity of 
molasses left was utilized for artificial fermentation of 
alcohols and liquors. 

In medicine and in the dyeing industry chemistry 
has introduced factors in recent years that can hardly 
be measured in their benefits to the human race, be- 
cause the results cannot always be expressed in dollars 
and cents. The group of dyes and medicines which 
have been derived from coal tar, and which are gener- 
ally spoken of as ‘‘the coal-tar products,’’ show the 
great intrinsic worth that may be inherent in so-called 
by-products. In gas manufacture fully five per cent. 
of the coal used was always wasted in the form of coal 
tar. There was apparently no use for this by-product 
until chemists began to analyze and experiment in 
different ways with it. Then it developed that this 
waste residue of the gas plant contained valuable sub- 
stances for manufacturing aniline colors. In using the 
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coal or wood for gas manufacturing there is what is 
called dry distillation, which extracts all such impuri- 
ties as ammonia, acetic acid, carbolic acid, and other 
compounds. All these elements are of great com- 
mercial value, and today they are utilized in some way, 
although formerly wasted. The chemical color indus- 
try involves millions of dollars of capital, but so does 
the manufacture of the coal tar medicines and chem- 
icals, such as antipyrine, antifebrine, salol, and similar 
articles. One industry in this way always stimulates 
another, and sometimes entirely new ones are called 
into existence. In the aniline color industry dozens 
of other discoveries have been made recently as an 
indirect result of this new process of producing colors 
that do not fade. 

The application of chemistry to mining is fully as 
remarkable as in any industry, and there are still 
opportunities in this direction scarcely measured. 
There are precious metals in nearly all rocks around us, 
but it has always been the cost of extracting and 
putting them in commercial form that has prevented 
their more general exploitation. The rocks and 
crushed stone that the early miners and mills threw 
away as waste are to-day being worked over by the 
new process methods of extracting gold from the rocks. 
Millions of dollars of gold that had to be counted as 
waste by-products of the gold-refining mills are being 
reclaimed by the low-grade ore processes which chem- 
ists have discovered. Thus the immense heaps of tail- 
ings are no longer waste by-products, but valuable 
assets for the goid mining companies. In the past yeat 
more gold has been extracted from these piles of waste 
heaps than from new gold mines in this country, with 
the exception of those in Alaska and the Klondike. 











DEATH OF REV. CHARLES H. EATON 


In the death of the Rev. Charlies H. Eaton, D.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
city, the cause of liberal thought and social progress 
has lost an eloquent advocate anda devoted helper. 
Dr. Eaton was in many respects exceptional, both asa 
manandaclergyman. He was a sweet personality, en- 
tirely free from every element of pharisaism,always opti- 
mistic, cordial and helpful. Nocause of social improve- 
ment or amelioration failed to get from him a cordial 
response. He was always keenly interested in the cause 
of labor, and took unusual pains, for a minister, to be 
correctly informed on current social and industrial ques- 
tions, that he might keep sane on important public 
affairs. Asa pulpit orator Dr. Eaton was a great suc- 
cess. He would discourse eloquently without notes, 
without ever breaking a sentence, violating the king’s 
English, or putting a climax in the wrong place. In 
this respect he was extraordinary among the pulpit 
orators of the metropolis. He made his church some- 
thing more than a mere vehicle for dispensing religious 
dogma or theological tenets, but devoted his Sunday 
services largely to subjects of practical human interest, 
present as well as future. For two years he had courses 
of lectures delivered in his church on social economics, 
and from that time became an active student and pro- 
moter of the work of the Institute of Social Economics, 
and was a member of its Board of Trustees at his 
death. 

In all his lectures on public affairs he had a pecu- 
liar faculty of combining the spirit of freedom and 
democracy with social improvement and economic jus- 
tice. He never made the mistake of confounding 
paternal help with enlarged opportunity. He was one 


of the few ministers who insisted that the preacher 
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should know, at least on the subjects he talked on, as 
much asthe pews. In the latter years his efforts in 
this direction became a larger and larger portion of his 
public work. 

Dr. Eaton was born in Beverly, Mass., and was 
educated and prepared for the ministry and public work 
as the protege of Eben Draper, of Hopedale, Mass., the 
father of General Draper, head of the firm of Draper & 
Sons, the immense machine manufacturers, who have 
made Hopedale one of the most prosperous and beauti- 
ful industrial villages in America. The elder Draper 
was one of the original cooperative community which, 
under the leadership of Aden Ballou, settled in Hope- 
dale; but in that, as in all other such experiments, the 
socialistic feature was a failure, and the capitalistic 
feature became necessary to save the town and per- 
petuate the business. But the spirit of democracy, 
social equality and improvement which inspired the 
community experiment characterized the life of Mr. 
Draper, both in business and citizenship; and one of the 
products of his well-directed munificence was the Rev. 
Dr. Eaton. 

Dr. Eaton married a niece of George M. Pullman, 
and was a personal friend of Mr. Carnegie, having been 
his guest with James G. Blaine in a coaching tour 
through England. Notwithstanding these close rela- 
tions to men of immense wealth, each of whom had 
such painful experiences with organized labor in the 
Pullman and Homestead strikes, Dr. Eaton never fal- 
tered in the least in his liberal, judicious and sane 
defence of the laborers’ right and duty to organize, 
despite the fact that they sometimes make mistakes. 
He was never physically robust, but despite this was 
always cheery, encouraging, helpful, and in the front 
rank of social movements for political righteousness, 
civic reform, and larger industrial welfare. 











EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


AT A RECENT conclave to devise ways and means 
for rehabilitating the democratic party on non-Bryan 
lines, David Bennett Hill of New York advocated, as a 
platform to win with, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson.” As if 
Bryan could not beat Hill ten to one in quoting Jeffer- 
son! Besides, he has an advantage that Hill never 
possessed, that he quotes Lincoln also. 


AT A RECENT dinner of the Virginia democratic 
association Colonel Watterson declared himself against 
a ‘*government of the trusts for the trusts and by the 
trusts,” with as much furiousness as if he were getting 
off a new alliteration, or saying something sensible. In 
order further to show his exceptional insight, he charged 
President Roosevelt with working to set himself up as 
a military dictator, who, while ‘‘ affecting the simplicity 
of the cowboy, conceals beneath the self-confidence 
and queer manners of a bronco-buster the sentiments 
and crudeness if not the talents of a Diaz.” The 
brashness of all this registers the political calibre of the 
passe Kentucky colonel-editor. 





THE St. Louis Transit Company has just issued a 
notice officially announcing that hereafter motormen 
and conductors in its employ will not be discharged on 
account of old age, but will be given other places, such 
as watchman, switchman, and other easy positions, 
without any reduction of pay. This is a significant 
step in the right direction. It shows that it has hith- 
erto been the custom of the corporation to discharge 
men on account of old age, and it also shows that the 
growing public opinion that this practice is inequitable 


and not always to be endured is being recognized by 
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large corporations. This may be one of the lessons the 
St. Louis Transit Company learned out of the terrific 
strike it passed through nearly two years ago. Of 
course the only proper method of dealing with this 
subject is a national system of old-age insurance, but 
in the meantime every corporation which recognizes 
the situation to the extent of continuing to pay full 
wages, even though relegating the men to inferior posi- 
tions, or attempts any system of pensions, is contrib- 
uting to that end by preparing their own class and the 
public for adopting the insurance system. 





THE NEw YORK 7imes and Evening Post are nearly 
as much troubled over the appointment of General 
James S. Clarkson as surveyor of customs at the port of 
New York as they are over Mr. Oxnard’s objection to 
the slaughter of the beet-sugar industry. The serious 
charge against General Clarkson appears to be that he 
is a good republican, an intelligent protectionist, hails 
from Iowa, and has not become a millionaire. If Mr. 
Clarkson had become very rich, that probably would 
have been urged against him as a proof of his dishonesty. 
If he had been prominent in New York politics, that 
would have been an objection on the ground that he 
was Plattized. The simple truth of the matter is that 
General Clarkson is not a mere yawping politician but 
a man of real brains and philosophic conception of the 
principles of public policy. He has lived several years 
in New York but has not been associated with any of 
the discreditable methods of the republican organiza- 
ation. From every conceivable point of view he is the 
superior of his predecessor in office; he is, indeed, 
a man of truly national proportions. There is no office 
from the presidency down that General Clarkson could 
not fill with credit to himself and honor to the country. 
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THE Manufacturers’ Record has a stereotyped reply 
for all who think the condition of the southern factory 
operatives is not ideal: namely, None of your busi- 
ness. It gives a three-column review of the article in 
GuNTON’S MAGAZINE for April on the ‘‘ Evils of South- 
ern Factory Life,” by the Rev. Jesse Armon Baldwin, 
and concludes by saying: ‘‘It would be better for all 
persons concerned to leave the solution of problems 
affecting labor interests in the South to southern labor 
and southern capital.” As if the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, 
who is a minister in Charlotte, N. C., was not a south- 
erner. The town in which the Rev. Mr. Baldwin lives 
is one of the large cotton manufacturing places in the 
South, so that it is quite likely he knows a great deal 
more about the actual conditions of factory life than the 
editor of the Record, who lives in Baltimore and may 
never have been inside of a southern factory tenement, 
such as we saw in Charlotte, N. C., and in Atlanta and 
Columbus, Ga. The Record seems to act upon the 
assumption that everybody whosees these evils, for evils 
they are, is a northerner. So, with the old ante-bellum 
spirit, it says: None of your business; but if a 
clergyman whose parish is in the very center of fac- 
tory life in the South is not permitted to call attention 
to these things, then, pray, who is? 





THE GENERAL charge that the administration is 
using the coercive rod over congressmen to compel 
support of the cut in the tariff for Cuba is being veri- 
fied from many sources. Significant testimony in this 
direction was given by Congressman Cushman, from 
Washington, when he announced on the floor of the 
house that no member can get consideration for a bill 
he introduces unless he obeys the speaker, and added: 


‘‘I am ina personal position and in a peculiarly happy frame of 
mind right now to give a little valuable testimony on that point. 
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All the glory that clustered around the holy of holies in King Solomon's 
temple looked like thirty cents . . . compared with that jobbing 
department of this government.” 

It is not surprising that this should act as a bomb- 
shell in exposing the methods the administration is 
using to coerce congressmen into the support of a 
bill which they really disapprove. The truth of Mr. 
Cushman’s remark is sustained by a private letter just 
received from a congressman who says he knows of 
seventy-five republican members of the house who are 
heartily opposed to it, and cites the case of one mem- 
ber whom ‘‘the leaders of the house warned that he 
might jeopardize his future prospects if he exercised 
the right of voting against the bill.” If this ‘‘cut in 
the tariff” leads to a business-disturbing campaign, as 
it is not unlikely to do, the administration alone will be 
responsible. 





THE Hon. William G. Brantley, of Georgia, is re- 
ceiving special praise for having set the correct pace for 
the democratic party in congress. In its ecstasy, ina 
brief but pronounced editorial, the New York Zimes 
says: 

‘* We extend to Hon. William G. Brantley, of Georgia, our sincere 
congratulations. His speech in the house of representatives on Monday 
was worthy of the best period of democracy. , . . He declared his 
intention of supporting the Cuban reciprocity bill, because it contained 
a cut in the tariff—a small cut, only 20 per cent., and for trade with only 
one not very large country, but a cut mevertheless. . . . Thisis 
exactly the line adopted by our own representative, Mr. McClellan. It 
is the line that must be adopted by the party if it hopes to accomplish 
anything.” (Italics ours.) 

This tells the whole story of the free traders’ anx- 
iety about ‘‘poor Cuba” and their praise of the ‘‘admin- 
istration policy.” Itis not Cuba they care for but a 
‘‘cut in the tariff.” The purpose of their policy, though 
it is not always so frankly declared, is to ‘‘cut” any- 
thing that helps American industries. If it is necessary 
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to sympathize with Cuba and sneer at American enter- 

prise, then that must be done if it will promote the 

‘‘cut.” Never mind who bleeds, only cut. That is 
exactly as it was in 1892. It was so glorious to cut that 

bankruptcies, enforced idleness and soup kitchens were 

mere incidents. It was selfish, vulgar greed to protect 

industries for the sake of anything so ignoble as getting 

prosperity. Whenever these people rejoice and com- 

pliment the administration on this subject, we may look 

for cutting American industry somewhere. 


IN THE /nternational Monthly,‘‘ Trusts, Trade Unions, 
and the National Minimum ” is discussed by Mr. Sidney 
Webb. Mr. Webbisthe author of one of the best histo- 
ries of trade-unionism that has been written. He is a 
Fabian socialist and one of the ablest writers on labor 
matters in Europe. On this account this article from 
his pen is the more significant, since it rises altogether 
above the plane of trade-union discussion which sees 
nothing but oppression to labor and robbery of the pub- 
lic in large combinations of capital. Mr. Webb sees 
none of these evils as necessarily connected with large 
corporations. On the contrary, he sees that their great 
profits cannot be the result of higher prices, but must 
in the main come from the greater economies they in- 
troduce into business. On this point he says: 


‘*The monopolist trust, even in countries that freely open their ports 
to foreign products, can no doubt make large profits. But its profits 
will represent chiefly the economies in production brought about by its 
own formation. The consumer will not have to pay more than the consu- 
mer of the same article in countries not subject to the trust,except by the 
amount of the freight, and probably, as we shall see, not even by so 
much asthat. . . . . The competent, ‘pushful,’ native-born Amer- 
ican will get on allright under this capitalist autocracy. He will, indeed, 
have to give up the chance of becoming his own master, and, prac- 
tically, that of ‘making a pile’; but what will be virtually the civil 
service of industry, the great salaried hierarchy of the trusts, will offer 
a safer and, on the average, a better paid career for industrial talent 
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than the old chances of the market. Every man of skill and energy, 
competence and ‘go,’ will be wanted in the gigantic organization of the 
new industry. Brains will be ata premium. From the skilled mechanic 
right up to the highest engineering genius, from the competent foreman 
up to the brightest railroad organizer, from the merely practiced chem- 
ist up to the heaven-born inventor or designer,—all will find, not merely 
employment, but scope for their whole talent, not merely remuneration, 
but salaries such as the world has seldom seen. And in serving their 
employers they will be at least as directly serving the community as 
they are at present.” 

This is a rational and thoroughly econemic view of 
the subject. It is strictly consistent with all experi- 
ence in the growth of large concerns, and thoroughly 
in line with all the forces that make for social progress. 
Mr. Webb’s article is also significant as an evidence that 
the thinkers and leaders in the trade-union movement 
are gradually rising to an economic view of the subject. 
Instead of fighting large corporations, they are begin- 
ning intelligently to recognize that these are but a part 
of the general progress of society, like theirown organ- 
ization, and that they are indispensable to the larger 
production which alone can permanently make possible 
higher wages and short hours consistently with low 


prices. 




















THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘ talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics or 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s Maca- 
zinz. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
for the ‘* Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored. 


QUESTION BOX 


Is Trade-unionism Socialistic ? 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:— Do you not think that the excessive zeal 
of the trade union spirit is producing an effect among 
the working classes similar to what we should have 
under socialism for the whole community; that is, in 
establishing a uniform dead level of productiveness and 
income and suppressing all individual excellence? 


W. G. N. 

No, because the workinginen are constantly strug- 
gling in theirseparate trades for higher wages and better 
conditions. Underthe trade union experience there has 
been no tendency to a dead level. If there had there 
could not have been such a constant procession of ad- 
vances in wages, beginning with the organized indus- 
tries and ultimately extending throughout practically 
all industries. There is a tendency to uniformity in a 
given industry in the same locality, but that uniformity 
is not due to trade unions; it is due to the factory sys- 
tem. If you take the operatives working under factory 
conditions, where there are no unions at all, the uni- 
formity will be just as great, but the tendency to break 
it for a higher level of uniformity will be less frequent. 

There is no reason why, under the trade union in- 
fluence, intelligently conducted, individual excellence 


should beeither suppressed or checked. This notion 
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that every laborer can become a capitalist is about as 
true as that every boy can become president of the 
United States, or every student be the head of his class. 
It is simply nonsense, and the more intelligent laborers 
have finally come to know it. They have learned that 
their progress does not consist in each man trying to 
outdo his fellow- worker at the bench, but rather in each 
man inspiring his fellow-worker to cooperate with him 
in obtaining a higher standard of wages for the whole 
group. It is a group movement, and not an individual 
movement; andthatis not the invention of trade unions, 
but is in the nature of modern industry. 





Labor Injunctions and Socialism 


Editor GUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir :—Now that the labor injunction question 
is looming so large, I notice that the socialists are tell- 
ing the laborers that socialism is the only remedy for 
such abuses, but is not this court restriction simply a 
foretaste of what might be expected under socialism? 
In other words, if the government controlled all indus- 
tries, and a dispute arose in any quarter, or the laborers 
were dissatisfied and could not get prompt redress at 
the polls, they could not possibly be permitted to strike 
or use any direct measures in their own behalf, because 
that would be rebellion against the government, to be 
suppressed at once by force. How is it possible, there- 
fore, that laborers can be deluded into the socialist 
movement as a cure for the specimens they are now 
getting of government authority over industrial mat- 


ters? R. D. 
It is true that the recent oppressive use, which is 
really an abuse, of the power of injunction by certain 
judges isa specimen of socialism. It indicates what 
workingmen might expect if all industry were in the 
hands of the government and the courts were their 
bosses. They might say: But we should elect the 
judges; but not more thanthey donow. In most cases 
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judges are elected by the popular vote and are as much 
subject to the popular will as they would be under 
socialism. Those who think socialism would be more 
generous to the least successful of society utterly mis- 
take the temper of popularsympathy. Nothingis quite 
so despotic and usually so heartless as the public. If 
you wantany evidence of that, just go toa workingmen’s 
organization, to a workingmen’s saving and loan asso- 
ciation, or anything else where workingmen govern it 
by popular vote, and you will find that they will cut a 
single cent in two more times than a capitalist would 
ever think of. If you work for workingmen, they be- 
grudge giving you hardly as much wages as they get 
themselves. Their own leaders are miserably paid. 
Nobody will support lower salaries and smaller expen- 
ditures and peanut methods more scrupulously than the 
public, and especially the workingmen in their public 
capacity. If the workingmen were really governed by 
socialism of their own voting, neither their freedom nor 
their wages would be as great as that they can exact 
under competitive industrial conditions. 





Some Points in Economics 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir :—I. (a) What is the real difference be- 
tween the so-called ‘‘ new school ” and the ‘‘old school’, 
of economics? (b) Is the German or the historical 
school the new school? (c) Is the Manchester or the 
laissez-faire school the old school? (d) Who are the 
representative economists of the old and the new 
schools? 

II. Why is Bohm-Bawerk’s theory of capital called 
‘*positive’? (b) What is the real meaning of the adjec- 
tive ‘‘ positive” in pure economics? (c) Who are the 
principal economists of the Austrian school besides 
Bohm-Bawerk? 

III. What is the meaning of ‘‘ social economics” ? 
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IV. Who is the first economist who invented the 
term ‘‘ political economy,” and who the term ‘‘ econom- 
ics’? In about what years? 

V. The name of a London publisher on econom- 
ics and sociology. H. S. 


I. (a) The real difference between the new school 
and the old school of economics is that the old school is 
chiefly deductive in its method. It reasons from gen- 
eral assumed principles rather than from concrete ex- 
periences. Hence the public policy inspired by the old 
school is based upon abstract ideas rather than upon 
experimentation. (b) Yes, the German is the histori- 
cal or new school. (c) The Manchester or English is 
the laissez-faire or old school. (d) The representative 
economists of the old school are Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Ricardo, McCullough, Mill, Cairnes, and about all the 
English writers down to 1875. The representatives of 
the new school are Jevons, Leslie, Bohm-Bawerk, Wie- 
ser, Roscher, Wagner and Menger. Therecent writers 
in England, like Marshall and Nicholson, are not defi- 
nitely either old or new school, but may be classed as 
eclectics, which would be true of many of the younger 
economists in this country—those whose writings have 
appeared within the last ten years. 

II. Just why Bohm-Bawerk’s theory is called 
‘‘positive” is not clear. Indeed, it is doubtful if it 
would have been called ‘‘ positive” had he not given it 
that name himself. The adjective ‘‘ positive’ seems to 
have been implied by the author in the sense of giving 
a constructive or scientific explanation of the actual na- 
ture, character and working of capital as a productive 
factor in the community. But the word is something 
of a misnomer as connected with Bohm-Bawerk’s the- 
ory. It was probably suggested to the author bya pre- 
vious book, namely: ‘‘ Capital and Interest,” which was 
entirely analytical, analyzing the various theories of 
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capital and interest. This book was intended to give a 
positive explanation of the nature and workings of cap- 
ital, but, as a theory of political economy, Bohm- 
Bawerk’s doctrine cannot be said to be any more “ posi- 
tive’’ or constructive than the old or new school. It is 
quite as abstract and metaphysical, more technical, and 
equally non-available as the basis for a theory of posi- 
tive public policy. 

III. Social economics means the economics of so- 
ciety. It embraces not only the self-interest of what 
John Stuart Mill called the economic man, a man 
merely with a stomach and muscle, existing only to 
work, but also the study of society and the relation of 
the ethical and social influences of the community upon 
the economic production and equitable distribution of 
wealth as a means of human welfare. In other words, 
it has added the influence of social forces affecting eco- 
nomic production. So far as we know, the term ‘social 
economics” was first employed in Gunton’s ‘ Princi- 
ples of Social Economics.”’ 

IV. and V. The term ‘political economy” was 
first used by Aristotle, and implied the broadening 
of economics from household economy to national econ- 
omy. Among the London publishers who publish 
standard works on economics and sociology are Mac- 
millan & Co., Longmans, Green & Co., and the Cam- 
bridge Press. But the best English books are either 
republished, or simultaneously published, in this coun- 
try, chiefly by the Macmillan Co., Putnam’s, Apple- 
ton’s, Longmans’ and Harper's. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS. By Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago. Cloth, 281 pages, $1.25. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

This is one of the sane books on social reform. 
Few books have been written on any phase of the social 
problem so free from maudlin sentiment and ill-directed 
complaint. The discussion is rational without being 
cold or cynical. On the contrary, the book is as full of 
human interest and reform spirit as it is of correct anal- 
ysis and genuine horse sense. The chapteron ‘“ Indus- 
trial-Amelioration”’ is a masterly review of the well- 
intentioned but misdirected efforts at social and eco- 
nomic betterment. 

In a succinct yet vivid description of the Pullman 
experiment, and the Chicago strike in which it termin- 
ated, the author shows the absolute naturalness of the 
failure of the experiment, because it was an attempt to 
build up a given type of village for the people instead 
of through the people. Mr. Pullmian’s ideas of a model 
town, she points out, were doubtless much higher than 
those of the laborers, but they were not the ideas of the 
laborers. Instead of developing the ideal village through 
the cooperation, efforts, character and feeling of the 
people, Mr. Pullman superimposed superior conditions 
onthem. This was not resented by the laborers, but 
it lacked the democratic spirit of being of them. 

Mr. Pullman, not unnaturally, from his mistaken 
point of view, assumed, because he furnished sanitary 
houses and beautiful parks, and enforced temperance in 
the village, that when the economic problem between 
him and his laborers arose all this would be remembered 
to his credit, and that the laborers would turn a deaf 


ear to the labor forces outside and undergo some sacri- 
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fices, if need be, for Mr. Pullman; and here he was 
mistaken. Superimposed ideal village conditions were 
acceptable, but they did not take the place of wages or 
the right of the laborers to organize and participate in 
the general movement for industrial and social im- 
provement. If Mr. Pullman had understood the social 
laws of the industrial movement, he would have known 
that the true way to improve the condition of any class 
in the community is not to do for them but through 
them. 

The spirit of democracy so well brought out by the 
author in this little book is the real spirit of the labor 
movement and of modern progress: namely, that the 
laborers unconsciously decline to accept paternal aid in 
any form from employers in lieu of the smallest amount 
of free action for themselves. That is the secret of the 
failure (for to a great extent it has been a failure) of the 
National Cash Register experiment in Dayton, Ohio. 
The president, Mr. Patterson, is an energetic, well-dis- 
posed man, and conceived the idea that it would pay to 
improve the condition of his laborers, and accordingly 
he furnished hot lunches at cost, free reading rooms, 
free baths to be taken twice a week in the employer's 
time, anda multitude of similar good things; and it 
worked charmingly for a long time,—so much so that it 
became a tremendous advertising card for the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Patterson gave stereopticon lectures through- 
out the country, showing on the canvass the ideal and 
almost millennial condition of his laborers. But all 
this, good as it was, partook largely of the goodness of 
the baron in the middle ages. ‘‘I do it for you, my lit- 
tle man, how grateful you ought to be to me for it,” 
was the inevitable spirit that surrounded it all. 

That was another case of doing for the man and 
not through him, and when the time came—as it was 
sure to come—that the men organized, Mr. Patter- 
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son discharged some of the union workmen—perhaps 
for good cause, but at any rate he thought his previous 
kindness ought to count with the men. In view of the 
fact that they had had their baths and lunches and so 
on he thought they should waive the right of organiza- 
tion, but he was mistaken, and the outcome was that 
the men preferred their union and their liberty to all 
the kindness of Mr. Patterson. As a result, he has had 
a strike, and now has a non-union shop; he has abol- 
ished the free baths and reading rooms and become a 
good deal of a disappointed, soured employer who 
thinks his virtues have not been appreciated; whereas, 
the truth is he simply mistook the true spirit and trend 
of progress and tried to use medieval methods under 
democratic institutions, and they would not work. The 
reason why they would not work, and the reason why 
they can never be expected to work, are admirably set 
forth by Miss Addams. 

The charm of this book is that, besides being thor- 
oughly sane in doctrine, discriminating in statement 
and penetrating in analysis, it is interestingly, even 
attractively written, and is entirely free from any tint 
of acrimony or class prejudice. In this respect it is 
philosophical and dignified to the highest degree. 





CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By Ernest Crosby. Cloth, 
393 pages. Price, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London. 

Ernest Crosby, disciple of Tolstoy, non-resistant 
and vegetarian, is an exceedingly humane person, yet 
in this book he impales war and warriors on the sharp 
lance of his sarcasm in almost savage fashion and with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

Captain Jinks, the hero of the tale, is evoluted from 
an ordinary harmless lad into a professional warrior, 
getting his first familiarity with the blood-letting busi- 
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ness by playing with toy soldiers. The story has a 
certain amount of sustained interest in it, and, in spite 
of its serious intent, is not without a grain of humor. 
Pretty nearly everything connected with war and mili- 
tarism, from West Point hazing to the feminine kissing 
of Lieut. Hobson, is caricatured in the book, all of it in 
the impersonal form. 

The book is illustrated with a number of cartoons 
in the best style of Dan Beard’s art, some of the pic- 
tures being real studies in themselves. 





IN THE Days oF AUDUBON. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Cloth, 236 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. With an appendix on the formation of Audubon 
societies. 

The author of this book had a most interesting and 
fascinating subject. Had he been content to tell 
the story without reiteration the value of the book 
would have been enhanced, but he sometimes makes a 
fascinating subject almost wearisome by repetition. 
The unique personality of Audubon is well brought out, 
and the reader follows him through years of trial to see 
him crowned with success at last,in giving to the world 
his valuable work on American birds. 

At one time, when the work was near completion, 
his priceless plates were all destroyed by rats, although 
the plates had been securely locked in a dark room 
where neither sunlight nor man could injure them. The 
heavy loss was borne with characteristic fortitude and 
patient application to do the work all over again. One 
is reminded of Carlyle’s experience in the loss of his 
manuscript of the French revolution, or, as the author 
says, of Newton ‘‘when the little dog Diamond des- 
troyed his astronomical calculations.” The book is 
finely illustrated and cannot fail to arouse sympathetic 
interest in our bird and animal life. 
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‘‘So far from the abolition of caucuses and con- 
ventions counting as a loss in political education, as 
contended by the opponents of the primary election, 
there would be a distinct gain doubtless inthis respect. 
In participating in the nomination of candidates in the 
larger districts, voters would be put upon inquiry and 
would learn diligently to search the scriptures—I mean, 
of course, our modern scriptures, the newspapers—and 
other sources of information, and to weigh and interpret 
this information. . . . . There cannot be honest and 
efficient popular government unless—or perhaps in view 
of actual political conditions I should say until—the 
intelligent working or producing classes generally take 
part in running its primary machinery. This class, 
which, if it does not constitute surely includes the real 
aristocracy, must be substituted in political dominance 
for the corrupting professional politicians, and the cor- 
ruptible class of voters. The only means by which this 
highest class of electors can be drawn to the primary 
polls is a secret and otherwise untrammeled primary 
election system.’”—ALBERT WATKINS, in ‘‘ The Primary 
Election Movement,’’ The Forum. 


‘‘Into an hour’s talk he would pack a mass of com- 
pressed information in orderly arrangement, with a 
careful and most lucid explanation of the relation of the 
events recounted to history at large. This was his es- 
pecial gift, that he always, however minute the subject, 
treated it as part of universal history. In this way he 
not only popularized American history: he dignified 
what had appeared to be matters of only local interest, 
not by an unseemly oratorical assertion of their impor- 


tance, but by showing that in a scientific exposition 
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nothing was petty; that all the threads of a tangled 
skein could be unwound, and were all of importance. 

‘*He was never obscure and was never tedious. 
Doubtless the habit of reading his lectures aloud to so 
many hearers confirmed him in his skill in avoiding 
these two perils; for an intelligent speaker always feels 
the lack of a responsive echo from his audience, and is 
on his guard against it. A writer sometimes perceives 
his own shortcomings only too late... One might differ 
from Fiske in the interpretation of facts, but no one 
ever failed to understand him. It was not merely his 
habit of reading his books first as lectures that explains 
this lucidity, however much it may have helped it, be- 
cause he was never obscure. His own clearness of mind 
made all that he wrote intelligible. His marvelous 
power of simplification enabled him to arrest the atten- 
tion of his hearers or readers, and to lead them through 
the centuries, seeing with Fiske’s eyes unsuspected 
analogies and hidden causes. No more delightful ex- 
pounder ever lived. One may praise a man in this way, 
it is to be hoped, for the possession of certain qualities 
without being suspected of making an occult attack on 
other men for possessing different qualities; there is 
always room in the world forthe simultaneous existence 
of many kinds of merit. The excellence that Fiske 
attained was aided by the unusual amount of collateral 
information that he brought to the treatment of the 
subject that he was discussing, and by the powerful in- 
tellect that saw things large. It is the breadth rather 
than the intensity of his view that we admire, though 
perhaps the ease of his style and the iargeness of his 
vision incline us to overlook the solid ground on which 
his work rests. The rough justice of the world always 
makes us ready to mistake smoothness for weakness, and 
ease for superficiality.” —T.S. Perry, in ‘‘ John Fiske: 
An Appreciation ;” Atlantic Monthly (May). 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


At last the Cuban people have formally 
TheNew —s entered upon the experiment of self- 
aap Spee government. With the transfer of autho- 
rity from General Wood to President Palma and the 
Cuban congress, at Havana on May 2oth, a new republic 
took its place in the family of nations,—and yet not a 
wholly independent government. Under the terms of 
the ‘‘amendment” incorporated in the Cuban constitu- 
tion in accordance with our demand, Cuba is practically 
under an American protectorate, even though formally 
recognized as a distinct nationality and duly assigned a 
resident minister (Mr. Herbert G. Squiers) from the 
United States government. The provisions referred to 
in the Cuban constitution are, in brief, that Cuba shall 
make no treaties with any foreign power tending to im- 
pair Cuban independence, must not contract any public 
debt beyond the capacity of the island’s revenues to 
sustain, must continue the American system of sanita- 
tion in Cuban cities, must sell or lease to the United 
States lands necessary for coaling and naval stations, 
must not regard the Isle of Pines asa Cuban possession, 
must allow the United States to intervene at any time 
to preserve Cuban independence and maintain a govern- 
ment capable of protecting life, property and liberty, 


must ratify all acts of the United States, and maintain 
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all American rights acquired, in Cuba during the Ameri- 
can occupation. 

President Palma is shrewd enough to recognize 
that when the United States demanded the right of con- 
trolling Cuba’s foreign relations it practically assumed 
the responsibility for such relations. He therefore pro- 
poses to save Cuba the expense of any army and navy 
further than what is necessary to maintain coast de- 
fences and a quasi-military internal police. There will 
be no departments of war or navy in his cabinet, and 
every effort will be concentrated upon industrial regen- 
eration and political stability. To this extent at least, 
therefore, Cuba will get a positive advantage out of the 
virtual ‘‘suzerainty,” whatever the complications in 
which it may involve the guardian nation. Embarrass- 
ments to us may possibly arise out of this peculiar dual 
relation, but are not likely to beserious. Certain promi- 
nent journals appear to be threatened with heart dis- 
ease in an aggravated form over the prospect of divers 
wars with Europe, to grow out of our recognizing Cuban 
independence and retaining only a few instead of all 
the reins of power; but the danger seems hardly acute 
enough as yet to warrant moving any of these printing 
plants away from the seaboard. The likelihood of any 
European power inviting war with the United States 
over any possible interests in or about Cuba, even to 
the extent of the whole island, is too remote to justify 
the slightest agitation. The Monroe doctrine is suffi- 
ciently respected by this time to stand the strain of in- 
cluding one more American republic within its protective 
limits, however much its moral force may have been 
weakened by our colonial conquest policy in the far 
East. For that matter, the restriction we imposed on 
Cuba in respect to her foreign relations was really no 
more necessary than in the case of any other American 
republic, since under the terms of the Monroe doctrine 
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we should regard any European effort to obtain an 
additional foothold in this hemisphere, in Cuba or any- 
where else, as the ‘‘ manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States.” 


The new president’s administrative poli- 
— Palma’s cy, so far as outlined, is wise in what it 

. proposes to do quite as much as in what 
it intends not todo. Continuance of American educa- 
tional and sanitary reforms is indicated as a matter of 
course. Avoiding the burden of a heavy national debt 
for military and naval establishments, the declared inten- 
tion is to concentrate all possible effort on the diversifi- 
cation of Cubanindustries. Hardly anything could bet- 
ter justify the feasibility of Cuban self-government than 
the announcement of such a policy. It is the one great 
fundamental industrial need of Cuba, and upon the in- 
dustrial future of the island the success of its political 
development must largely depend. Hence the wisdom 
of the statesmanship which turns at the very outset to 
the root of the Cuban problem. 

The chief concern is now whether the Cuban peo- 
ple will appreciate and support the president’s efforts 
in this direction. He has no easy task before him, with 
an excitable, semi-tropical people, of strong prejudices, 
many factional rivalries, and not heavily endowed with 
those qualities of determination, persistence, hard 
work, respect for law, sober ‘‘second thought,” and ca- 
pacity for stable organization that have been the essen- 
tial elements of Anglo-Saxon success and progress 
throughout the world. The prospects at the beginning 
of Cuba’s experiment, however, are more favorable 
than otherwise. Factional differences for the time be- 
ing are not serious, and it is to be hoped that the first 
president’s policy will so justify itself in practical re- 
sults as to assurea peaceful and fruitful administration, 
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even if General Palma does not, as few could, prove 
himself another Diaz. 

President Palma, naturally, is anxious for liberal 
tariff concessions by the United States on Cuban pro- 
ducts, but he is enough of a broad-minded statesman to 
recognize that it would be prime folly for Cuba to stake 
her all upon the one industry of sugar raising, or even 
on the dual interests of sugar and tobacco. He is re- 
ported to be especially interested in the diversification 
of the orange industry, to include, for example, the 
raising of California seedless oranges, and in the revival 
of cattle raising and development of the cotton and rub- 
ber industries; all of which is good, and the list might 
be almost indefinitely extended. The methods to be 
adopted for attracting capital and labor into these vari- 
ous channels are to be closely patterned after those of 
our own department of agriculture. President Palma 
has studied with considerable care the lines of work in 
progress under the able direction of Secretary Wilson, 
and a commission is to go to Washington for further 
investigation of the department’s methods, with special 
reference to systems of irrigation. 


A Side Light on It is pointedly significant that the Cuban 
the Sugar president, seeking to adopt the best- 
Tariff Problem known methods of promoting domestic 
agricultural development, should thus turn directly to 
the one department of our own government whose 
efforts to apply these same principles to American home 
development have been the object of the fiercest polit- 
ical attack. The advocates of these principles, in con- 
gress, have been for months persistently assailed with a 
storm of abuse, lampooned as ‘‘ insurgents,” ‘‘corrup- 
tionists,” and ‘* betrayers”’ of American good faith with 
Cuba; and all tuis because, while in nosense unfriendly 
to relief for Cuba, this group in congress did object to 
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furnishing that relief by a method which would throw 
the entire burden upon one isolated American industry, 
probably resulting in its total extinction. We repeat, 
therefore, it is peculiarly significant that the president 
of Cuba, in his very first consideration of plans of 
domestic development, should recognize and seek to copy 
the very policies that we are now asked, for our own 
part, to reverse, with reference to one important industry 
at least, 

President Palma, from the Cuban standpoint, is not 
to be blamed, perhaps, for wanting the United States 
government to abandon the policy here which he is 
eager to have the Cubans adopt for themselves at home, 
but it is for American statesmanship to draw the obvi- 
ous lesson from the situation and compliment Palma’s 
sagacity by continuing for ourselves the domestic policy 
he is about to copy. Concessions to Cuban trade, 
whether in the form of bounties, rebates or straight re- 
duction of duties, should stop at the point where injury 
to an important and promising American industry would 
begin, and if the relief afforded before that point is 
reached is not sufficient the remainder necessary should 
be a voluntary contribution, for emergency purposes, 
from the nation as a whole. Fortunately, there are 
increasing evidences of a return to saner counsels in the 
consideration of this matter by congress, and the won- 
der is that protectionist statesmanship should ever have 
drifted so far away from the courses of honorable, con- 
sistent doctrine and policy. 


It is an unpleasant task, to turn from the 
Dark Days in successful closing of our four years’ guar- 
the Philippines . ‘ 

dianship of Cuba to the deplorable state 
of affairs in the Philippines. Probably history has not 
afforded more impressive contrasting evidence of the 
wisdom and folly of two opposite lines of public policy 
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than the results, up to date, revealed in Cuba and the 
Philippine islands. 

What have been the practical results of the Philip- 
pine policy ? Three years of sanguinary warfare, which 
in many respects has descended to the level of semi- 
savagery; an expenditure of thousands of lives and sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars, and the end not in 
sight; a bitter hatred of the Americans among practi- 
cally the entire population, a hatred which the progress 
of subjugation only intensifies; and, most serious of 
all, a demoralizing reaction upon our own moral stan- 
dards, shown in the plane to which the warfare has 
sunk and in the hardened ‘‘ what-are-you-going-to-do- 
about it” tone of defence adopted here at home. 

The latter is even more important and less excusable 
than the brutalities themselves. It is possible to under- 
stand the excesses of harrassed soldiers under intense 
provocation, but the thing of fundamental significance 
is the quality of our national moral conscience. The 
toughening process this has been undergoing is well in 
evidence when gross cruelties are not merely excused 
but justified in the United States senate, on the ground 
that the enemy does the same or worse, and not even a 
suggestion offered for anything better than continuing 
the present policy with all its consequences,—as if this 
were the one only and heaven-appointed way of convin- 
cing the Filipinos that our mission is really pure be- 
nevolence,—to bring them good tidings of great joy, 
‘* Peace on earth, good will toward men.” The people 
of Luzon and the Visayas are already Christians, for the 
most part, but if they are tempted to commit any fur- 
ther atrocities in war they will be fairly entitled to re- 
gard it a part of good Christian practice, on the au- 
thority of the theological department of the United 
States senate. 

The degeneration of methods employed by the 
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army has reached the point where the president has 
found it necessary to order a sweeping investigation, 
and whatever vigorous measures may be necessary to 
prevent any further ‘‘use of torture or inhuman con- 
duct of any kind on the part of the American army.”’ 

A large number of returned soldiers have given 
testimony under oath, before the senate committee on 
the Philippines, of having witnessed or participated 
in the form of torture known as the ‘‘ water cure,” 
which has been used chiefly as a means of extorting in- 
formation upon which to base retaliatory measures 
against the natives or punishment of native offenders, 
although, of course, information secured under torture 
is worthless by any civilized standards of evidence, and 
the use of it went out of fashion somewhere back in the 
dark ages. Testimony thus obtained in the Philip- 
pines, however, has been considered good enough to 
warrant severe retaliation, involving the wholesale 
punishment of individuals and the burning of villages 
of several thousands of population. 

It appears, also, from a report made last December 
by Major Cornelius Gardener, who was then civil gov- 
ernor of Tayabas province, that thetreatment of peace- 
ful natives by the soldiers in that district was particu- 
larly intolerant, harsh, and often cruel, including 
instances of certain outrages for which the severest 
penalties are scarcely adequate. This report, it has 
been flippantly charged, was issued as a sort of cam- 
paign document to assist Major Gardener's political 
ambitions, but the fact is it was never printed or pub- 
lished at all until called for in the course of the recent 
investigations, and this officer’s record, both personal 
and military, is one of the best in the army. 

The most serious matter that has come to light thus 
far, however, relates to the conduct of the campaign in 
Samar. Major L. W. T. Waller and Lieutenant John 
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H. A. Day, who were recently brought to trial in 
Manila on the charge of executing natives in Samar 
without trial, were acquitted, on the groundthat Waller, 
and Day under him, were acting under the orders of 
General Jacob H. Smith, who, Waller declared, ‘‘in- 
structed him to kill and burn, said that the more he 
killed and burned the better pleased he (the- general) 
would be; that it was no time to take prisoners, and 
that he was to make Samar a howling wilderness. 
Major Waller asked General Smith to define the age 
limit for killing, and he replied, ‘Everything over 
—. 

General Chaffee has disapproved the acquittals, 
holding these officers responsible for ‘‘one of the most 
regrettable incidents in the annals of the military service 
of the United States.” Meanwhile, General Smith has 
been brought to trial by court martial, and his counsel 
has frankly admitted that the orders quoted were actu- 
ally issued, intending, evidently, to defend General 
Smith’s action on the ground of military necessity. The 
case, therefore, stands self-confessed. Another side- 
light on the severity of the warfare we have been 
waging, and the extent to which the ‘‘ take no-prison- 
ers” custom must have prevailed, appears in the fact 
that during 1900 and Igol, out of the 5,047 Filipinos 
reported killed and wounded, 3,854, or 76 per cent., 
were killed outright, while, out of the 735 American 
soldiers reported killed and wounded, only 245, or 32 
per cent., were killed outright. The implication from 
such figures is appalling. 

And yet it was only last February that Secretary 
Root, in reply to a request from congress for informa- 
tion, declared that: 

‘‘The war in the Philippines has been conducted by the American 


army with scrupulous regard for the rules of civilized warfare, with 
careful and genuine consideration for the prisoner and the non-com- 
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batant, with self restraint and with humanity, never surpassed if ever 
equalled in any conflict, worthy only of praise, and reflecting credit 
upon the American people.” 


leeclevency of An effort has been made to justify the 
“GeneralOrder ‘‘water cure” torture and other barbarous 
No. 500” proceedings on the basis of ‘‘ General 
Order No. 1co,” issued during the civil war, which 
prescribes the general rules of warfare, including 
retaliation, extraordinary measures, etc. The attempt 
to make Abraham Lincoln responsible for the use of 
torture, never remotely comtemplated in this or any 
order ever issued under his hand, only indicates the 
weakness and folly of attempting any defence at all for 
anything so barbarous. Section 16 of general order 
No. 100, in fact, expressly prohibits this sort of thing, 
as follows: 

‘* Military necessity does not admit of cruelty ; that is, the inflic- 
tion of suffering for the sake of suffering or for revenge, nor of maiming 
or wounding except in fight, nor of torture to extort confessions,” 

Even if no such prohibition existed in this or any 
order, it is needless to say that measures like the 
‘‘water cure” would never have been practiced by 
civilized white men upon other white men, even in the 
most desperate emergencies of the struggle of 1860 to 
65 or any other modern war. The fact that they have 
been resorted to in the Philippines shows the sort of 
thing that is almost certain to develop in a war of a su- 
perior against an inferior race,—a degrading of the con- 
queror towards the level of the conquered at his worst, 
and this under the most demoralizing of all super- 
inducing environments, the hell of war. Whatever is 
bad in human nature will crop out there if anywhere, 
right alongside even with deeds of heroism and loyalty, 
such is the extraordinary confusion of moral outgrowths 
from this hideous perversion of human effort. Itisa 
fact well established in the experience of our own 
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southern states that white men, otherwise humane and 
just, will take an attitude towards men of another color 
absolutely inexplicable to those notin close contact with 
the actual situation, and what we thus know of the rela- 
tions that develop between superior and inferior races, 
from first-hand evidence right at home, makes the pres- 
ent course of affairs in the Philippines only what might 
naturally be expected. It is an inevitable phase of our 
misguided attempt to subjugate by force an alien race. 


The Mistaken The Spanish war was undertaken solely 
Policy is in the spirit of giving disinterested aid to 
Responsible . ‘ 
an oppressed people struggling for inde- 
pendence. It was prosecuted in that spirit, and 
so far as Cuba is concerned our subsequent con- 
duct has proceeded, in the main, consistently with 
that original purpose. In the course of the war, unex- 
pectedly, we came into possession of another Spanish 
colony on the opposite side of the globe, whose people 
had been intermittently in revolt against Spanish tyr- 
anny for almost 300 years, the first important recorded 
uprising having occurredin 1622. When our war with 
Spain opened, one of these rebellions was already under 
way in the Philippines, and, according to Professor Dean 
C. Worcester, of the first Philippine commission, in his 
history and description of ‘‘ The Philippine Islands and 
their People,” this uprising ‘‘ was rapidly assuming dan- 
gerous proportions when Admiral Dewey’s wonderful 
victory over the Spanish fleet gave it such an impetus 
that no other rising in the Philippines has ever had.”’ 
The situation we found, therefore, was in its gen- 
eral aspects similar to that which had called out our 
voluntary interference in Cuba, and at first the natural 
assumption was that, if we should decide not to leave 
the Philippines in Spain’s possession, our policy toward 
them would be similar to that proposed for Cuba, even 
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though a longer time might be required to carry it out. 
The character of Spanish rule, and the frequent upris- 
ings of the Filipinos, seemed, as in the case of Cuba, to 
throw the presumption in their favor, and a closer ac- 
quaintance with these natives brought to light unex- 
pected qualities of intelligence aud stability, even supe- 
rior to the Cuban average, a fact to which Admiral 
Dewey on his return from the islands gave emphatic 
testimony. Beyond all reasonable doubt, they fully ex- 
pected that the result of our mission to the Philippines 
would be, as in Cuba, eventual independence, and, re- 
garding us as allies rather than foreign conquerors, they 
cooperated most effectively in the taking of Manila. 
So important was their help at this time, in fact, that 
without it we should not have been anywhere near 
ready to attack Manila at the time hostilities ceased, 
and surrender of the city might never have been in- 
cluded in the peace protocols, which were signed the 
day before Manila fell. In that event, Spain would 
have remained in full authority in the islands, no re- 
sponsibility having accrued on our part, and it is quite 
possible that the idea of demanding their outright ces- 
sion to us, under such circumstances, would never have 
been seriously considered in connection with the peace 
treaty. This Filipino share in making possible our ac- 
quisition of the islands was fully recognized by our 
military authorities at the time, but has been conven- 
iently ignored ever since. 

Upon the fall of Manila it was found that the na- 
tives had already organized a compact government and 
were exercising regular authority over a large territory. 
They were bearing themselves with moderation and 
conservatism, even toward their former oppressors, 
against whom they had every possible motive for vin- 
dictive retaliation. Professor Worcester, speaking of 
Dewey’s victory and the cooperation of the natives in 
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the land campaign, says that: ‘‘ When one considers 
the treatment which has been accorded to captured reb- 
els by the Spaniards, he cannot fail to admire the self- 
restraint shown by the insurgents during the operations 
which foliowed.”’ 

The first signs of a totally different policy to be 
adopted in the Philippines from that in Cuba appeared 
during the fall of 1898, and soon took form in the de- 
mand, not that Spain ‘‘ relinquish sovereignty,” as in 
the case of Cuba, but absolutely cede the Philippine 
Islands to the United States, in consideration of which 
we were to pay Spain $20,000,000. Here was the 
original point of departure from the high motive that 
had inspired the war with Spain, and the natural results 
were not long in developing. The natives soon real- 
ized the significance of what was coming. Having 
organized a government and adjusted themselves tothe 
actual prospect of independence, they were even less 
disposed to relinquish it to another alien power than 
they had been to tolerate the domination of Spain,—the 
one foreign nation with whom they had had experience 
upon which to base any impressions of what foreign 
rule meant. Men will struggle tenfold harder to retain 
something they desire and already possess, if only in 
part, than to throw off hardships to which they have 
become accustomed and inured. 

When the American purpose became clear, there- 
fore, insurrection was inevitable, and it makes no 
difference whatever who fired the first shots or how 
hostilities began. The real source of the war with the 
Filipinos was our adoption of the annexation policy 
with no hint of ultimate independence. Announce- 
ment of that policy is what brought on the resistance, 
which is sufficiently obvious from the one fact, among 
all the others, that only the most harmonious relations 
and cordial good will had existed between the Ameri- 
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can and native authorities up to that point. Had we 
announced at the beginning that our policy would be 
similar to that outlined for Cuba, retaining for our- 
selves certain specific rights and privileges but guar- 
anteeing ultimate independence whenever, as with 
Cuba, conditions would permit, there is no reasonable 
doubt that peace would have prevailed to this day. 
Certainly, if we had attempted in Cuba the course taken 
in the Philippines we should have had to fight a revo- 
lution there quite as bitter and perhaps equally per- 
sistent, and to-day would have found the natives no 
nearer the point of loyal submission in the one case 
than they are in the other. 


Feasibility No so-called humanitarian motive of 
of Ultimate ‘*benevolent assimilation’’ ever called 
Independence for any such radically opposite policy in 


these two naturally similar cases. The steadily increas- 
ing weight of evidence, as time goes on, tends to confirm 
the judgment that the Filipinos, if not as a whole better 
capable of self-government than the Cubans as Admi- 
ral Dewey thought, were not far behind,—a large group 
of them, in fact, definitely superior to the Cubans. 
There was no more need of taking them under our per- 
petual charge and denying the prospect of future inde- 
pendence than there was with Cuba, perhaps not so 
much; there are certain geographical, commercial and 
political affiliations which might have served as plausi- 
ble reasons for annexation of Cuba as the natural des- 
tiny of that island, but nothing whatever of the kind in 
the case of the Philippines. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
chairman of the first Philippine commission, said in 
these pages, in April last, that: 


‘There are two distinct groups of Filipinos. First, we have the 
civilized and Christianized Filipinos of Luzon and the Visayan islands, 
numbering about 6,500,000 souls. Formerly divided into rival communi- 
ties, they have been solidly unified by the events of the past few years, 
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and the new born national consciousness clamors loudly and incessantly 
for independence. Secondly, we have the Mohammedan and heathen 
tribes of the southern islands—Sulu, Palawan, and the interior of Min- 
danao—who are estimated to number 1,500 000. These are all tribally 
organized and ruled by datos and sultans. Some external sovereign or 
suzerain they must have, and if we do not retain these southern islands 
we must hand them over to some other power. Thus, for example, we 
might exchange them with Great Britain for the British West Indies. 
But whatever be done with them, the civilized and Christianized democ- 
racy of Luzon and the Visayas desire independence. ‘They are fairly 
entitled to it; and, united as they now are, I think they might very soon 
be safely entrusted with it. In their educated men, as thorough gentle- 
men as one meets in Europe or America, this democracy of 6,500,000 
Christians has its foreordained leaders.” 

Further evidences of the unanimity of Filipino oppo- 
sition to American rule have been given by some of our 
most prominent military authorities in the islands. 
General MacArthur has declared this in express terms. 
General Bell, in the provinces of Batangas and Laguna, 
island of Luzon, declared, in an order issued as late as 
December 31st last, that in spite of what he described 
as our ‘‘magnanimous and benevolent policy towards 
the inhabitants,”’ nevertheless, 

*‘Opposition to the government has been persistently continued 
throughout this entire period by a majority of its inhabitants. . . . 
Instead of having the desired effect, . . . this policy in the provinces 
of Batangas and Laguna has apparently failed to appeal to even the 
keenest and most appreciative intellects. We consequently find our. 
selves operating ina thoroughly occupied terrain against the entire 
population.” 

And General Chaffee, our chief commanding officer, 
wrote General Smith, at the time the latter was sent to 
Samar, that we were dealing with people who were 
‘*absolutely hostile to the white race, and who regard 
life as of little value, and, finally, who will not submit 
to our control until absolutely defeated and whipped 
into such a condition.” 

In the light of present knowledge, it seems an en- 
tirely conservative judgment to say that the Filipino 
opposition to American control is more united, more 
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representative, more persistent than even the Cuban 
insurrection was in 1898, which we then regarded as 
the best evidence that the Cuban people were, ‘‘and of 
right ought to be, free and independent.” We consid- 
ered their case so strong that we were willing, then, to 
go to war to help them secure an independence which 
we are now at war to prevent another people from ever 
hoping to enjoy. 


ee Cine The conditions now brought to light in 
Dang rf, and the Philippines do not call for or jus- 
Pre.ent Duty tify mere abuse of the American soldier. 
The thing to be deplored, rather, is the task into which 
we have forced him,—a warfare of conquest under con- 
ditions which have developed these barbarous practices 
as naturally as a swamp breeds pestilence. Granted 
that the Filipinos, demoralized and desperate, have 
committed atrocious cruelties, and admitting the tempta- 
tion to retaliate in like fashion, the original responsi- 
bility is with the policy of subjugation rather than the 
men in arms on eitherside. The Filipinos, at least, 
have had several centuries’ tuition in cruelty, under 
Spanish past masters of the art, and seem likely to learn 
several entirely new points before the present war is 
over. 

The real friends of the American soldier are not 
those who are brandishing their arms and shedding 
tears about the ‘‘ honor of the army” while at the same 
time insisting that this miserable business shall be forced 
through to the bitter end. The better friends of the 
soldier are those who are demanding such action taken 
as will stop this brutal struggle, and with it end the 
conditions that have brought about the present demoral- 
ization and disgrace. 

In brief, the moral of the situation is that a people 
who cannot be ruled by an outside power without the 
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use of such means as are being applied in the Philip- 
pines ought not to be ruled by an outside power at all; 
least of all, by the one nation which for a century and 
a quarter has stood before the world as the great ex- 
ponent of democratic principles and the right of self- 
government, even to the extent of throwing the protec- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine around two entire continents 
and guaranteeing within that limit the right of undis- 
turbed development of independent republican institu- 
tions. 

And this leads up to the most important phase of 
the whole Philippine undertaking, its effect upon our 
own national ideals andinfluence. The gulf between the 
principles upon which this republic was founded, and 
those involvedin the brutal assumption that 10,000,000 
people may properly be bought and sold for money like 
so much live stock attached to the soil of the islands 
included in the sale, and then forced into subjection at 
whatever sacrifice of life, treasure and common human- 
ity, is not merely as wide, it is altogether wider and 
deeper, than the gulf which separated the declaration of 
independence from the policy of George III. and his 
cabinet in 1776. The American colonies were com- 
posed of Englishmen, had been organized under British 
laws and administered by British governors, so that the 
revolution was a distinct breaking away from previous 
voluntary allegiance. But the Filipinos never had a 
particle of connection with or owed the slightest alle- 
giance tothe United States government. Not even the 
‘‘allegiance ’’ rendered under compulsion to Spain was 
ever transferred by them to us, and no effort was ever 
made to secure it in any other way than proclamation 
and force. 

At this very moment, official recognition is being 
given to the right of the inhabitants in such a matter in 
the case even of the little Danish islands in the West 
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Indies, by providing either for a popular vote, as neces- 
sary to ratify the proposed sale to the United States, or 
giving the people the right to decide within two years 
whether they will retain their Danish allegiance or be- 
come American citizens. Were the Filipinos ever con- 
sulted in any manner about their future destinies, or 
asked if they consented to the purchase of themselves 
by the United States from Spain? Is there any evi- 
dence in hand to indicate that they acknowledged the 
right of either the one nation or the other to arrange 
this matter for them without being allowed even an ex- 
pression of opinion? 

The truth is, in the Philippine enterprise our gov- 
ernment has for the first time broken utterly with our 
own glorious past, with the best in our national tradi- 
tion and principle, and seems likely to depart farther 
yet. The obvious path of return is to declare, first 
of all, that the American purpose is, as it was with 
Cuba, to help the Filipinos to the capacity for, and then 
the fact of, independence. As Senator Hoar declared 
in his remarkable speech in the Senate, May 22nd, to 
make such a declaration is no more impracticable than 
the promise we made in advance that Cuba should be 
independent, or than the standing promise in the Mon- 
roe doctrine that we shall permit no interference by a 
foreign power with any American republic. When we 
do take this attitude toward the Philippines, we shail 
return to the plane of consistent moral and political 
principle, from which, through all the exigencies of our 
national life, we have been able to exert our most help- 
ful influence and render our largest service to humanity 
and civilization. 


The United Mine Workers’ Union, in 
The Coal convention at Hazleton, Pa., on May 15th, 
Miners’ Strike : 

by a vote of 461 to 349, decided on a gen- 
eral strike, which involves the whole group of about 
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145,000 miners in the anthracite coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. Whether this strike was wisely ordered or 
not, at this time, public sympathy is likely to justify 
the miners rather than the operators so long as the lat- 
ter adhere to the policy announced by one of the rail- 
road presidents, that there would be absolutely ‘‘no 
concessions”’ and ‘‘no arbitration.” This kind of atti- 
tude, combined with the persistent refusal of the coal 
companies and coal railroads formally to recognize the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, throws responsibility for 
the strike more largely upon the operators than upon 
the miners, especially since it is understood that even 
slight concessions would probably have averted the 
strike altogether, by enabling President Mitchell to re- 
port positively against it on his return from the confer- 
ences in New York. As it was, he could not show a 
solitary point gained out of the various demands he had 
been commissioned to present, and in the face of this 
it is not surprising that the strike sentiment prevailed. 


On general grounds the miners are work- 
Reasonable Basis ing strictly in the line of what ought to 
of Demands . ‘ , ‘ 

be, in demanding their proper share in 
the increasing prosperity of the nation. There is no 
other way for workingmen to obtain a share in prosperity 
than through wages, hours and general conditions of 
labor. At present the cost of living is exceptionally 
high, especially in the case of food products, and if the 
miners do not get some corresponding wage increase 
they will not only fail to share in the present prosper- 
ity but may actually lose by it. There seems to be no 
way for them to get this share except by demanding it, 
and if no concessions whatever are granted they must 
either strike or surrender the opportunity of even keep- 
ing up with the average of public welfare. In the coal 
mining industry at least, practically nothing ever comes 
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to the laborers in the form of voluntary concessions. 
Even the small 10 per cent. increase of two years ago 
was yielded only after a general strike, with extraor- 
dinary political pressure also brought to bear in the 
miners’ behalf. 

The published rates of wages, which are quoted as 
evidence that the miners are well paid and prosperous, 
are largely misleading, because of the fact that in the 
coal mining industry the laborers average less than 200 
days’ work in the course of a year. Their earnings 
while they work, therefore, must carry them through- 
out the year. According to the Pennsylvania bureau 
of statistics, the average earnings of the 145,000 em- 
ployees in this industry, men and boys together, are 
less than $1.30 per day for the time actually worked, 
which if distributed over a year of about 310 working 
days would come to less than go cents per day. While 
it is true that certain grades of miners earn considera- 
bly more than this, it is equally true, necessarily, that 
in order to show the above average for the whole a 
large number must be earning less than go cents. It is 
not surprising that the miners should be demanding 
something better than this, in the form of aneight-hour 
day for all miners and 20 per cent. higher wages for 
those doing contract work. The chief regret is, of 
course, that concessions could not have been obtained 
without the losses and hardship of a strike. There are 
rumors that the Civic Federation will yet succeed in 
effecting a compromise, a result devoutly to be wished. 


The following are the latest wholesale 


Current Price ° : , 
. price quotations, showing comparison 


Comparisons ; ‘ 
with previous dates: 
May 21, April 21, May 21, 
Igol 1902 1902 
Flour, Minn. patent (bbl. 196 Ibs.) $3.90 $4 00 $3.95 


Wheat, No. 2red (bushel). . . . 838 882 928 
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May 21, April 21, 
Igol 1902 
Corn, No. 2 mixed (bushel). . . 50 69 
Oats, No. 2 mixed (bushel). ... 33+ 484 
Pork, mess (bbl., 200 lbs.). .... 15.50 16.87} 
Beef, hams (bbl., 200 Ibs.)... . . 21.50 20 75 
Coffee, Rio No 7 (Ib.)..... 6} Sri 
Sugar, granulated (Ib.).... Sie 4xvo 
Butter, creamery, extra (Ib.) . . 19 28 
Cheese State,f.c.,small,fancy (Ib.) 9 13 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.). . 81 9} 
Print cloths (yard) . ‘ 25 38 
Petroleum, refined, in ‘bbls. (gal.) 65 71'5 
Hides, native steers (Ib.). ... 11} 11} 
Leather, hemlock (Ib.)..... 24 244 
Iron, No. 1 North, foundry (ton 
2000 Ibs.) . 16.00 19.00 
Iron, No. 1 South, foundry (ton 
St a ee 5.00 17.00 
Tin, Straits (100 Ibs.) . « 7.50 27.80 
Copper, Lake ingot (1oolbs.). . 113 
Lead, domestic(roolbs.). . 374 4.10 
Tinplate, roo Ibs., I. C., 14x20. . 4.35 
Steel rails (tom 2000 Ibs.). . . —_ 28.00 
Wire nails (Pittsburg), (keg 100 
ee ee eS eee ae 2.05 


English prices of staple commodities, 


the London Economist, are as follows: 
May 3, 


Steel rails (long ton, 2,240 Ibs). . 


IgOI 
f. & 
$66 


Scotch pig iron (long ton, 2,240lbs.) 2 14 


Copper . “} 39 & 
Tin, Straits ( “ - ja 8 
Lead, English pig (‘ ™ 3 % 2 

oO 


Cotton, middling _— ™ 4 
Petroleum (gallon) . one 
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[June, 


May 21, 


Ig02 
704 
46 
18.25 
21.50 
54 
4xvo 
22 
124 
Ovs 
3t 
7100 
12} 
244 


19.75 


19.00 
30. 00 
12.374 
4.124 
4-35 
28,00 


2.05 


as given by 


May 2, 
1902 
a. | £. s. d, 


10 0 
13 6% 
17 6 
15 0 
oe) 
o 58 
o 6x5 


(American equivalents of English money: pound — $4.866; shilling — 


24.3 cents, penny = 2.03 cents.) 


Dun's Review shows index-number aggregate prices 
per unit, of 350 commodities, averaged according to im- 
portance in per capita consumption, for May 1 and 


comparison with previous dates, as follows: 
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Jan. 1, May1, Mayr, May1, Mayr, Apr.1, Mayr, 
1892 = 1898 1899 1900 IgOI 1902 1902 
Breadstuffs. . . $17.700 $15.833 $14.073 $14.288 $16.112 $19 232 $19.959 


Meats...... 7.895 7.836 7.853 8.932 9.251 10479 10.968 
Dairy and garden 13.180 12.312 11.893 11.930 14.983 13832 14 737 
Other food... 9.185 8.606 9.179 9.341 9.154 8827 8.742 
Clothing. . . . 13.430 14.627 14804 17648 14.945 15.145 15.527 
Metals. . . ... 14.665 11.658 14.102 16.188 15.179 15.153 15.702 


Miscellaneous, . 13.767 12.531 12.625 16.748 16.596 16.554 16.654 





Total. . . . $89.822 $83.403 $84.529 $95.075 $96.220 $99. 222 $102. 289 


Prices during April, it will be seen, tended upward 
in nearly every group, the rise in food products being 
chiefly in wheat, corn and meats. In metals the in- 
crease was principally in pig iron and tin, while it is 
notable that leading metal manufactures, like steel 
rails, wire nails and tinplate, remained. stationary, not 
following, as it might have been expected they would, 
the rise in metal raw materials. 

Clearly, the expansion of demand is still too rapid 
to be fully overtaken by the natural economizing and 
price-cheapening tendencies of progressive industry, al- 
though, but for these tendencies, present prices would 
undoubtedly be much higher than they are. This is 
confirmed by the fact that practically all the present in- 
creases are in products requiring the largest amount of 
hand labor, and permitting the minimum of modern 
economizing processes such as machinery, organiza- 
tion, etc., while in the lines where these methods most 
largely prevail prices are showing least if any of the 
present upward tendency. There is nothing uneco- 
nomic or to be deplored in this; because, in the case of 
producers whose industries will not permit these mod- 
ern cost-saving economies, higher prices are nearly the 
only way in which they can share in the results of 
increasing wealth production and national prosperity. 
It is to the manufacturing industries, the makers of the 
finished products, that the consuming public must look 
for the economizing processes which make lower prices 
possible without loss to the producers. 
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DO THE FILIPINOS DESIRE AMERICAN RULE? 
SIXTO LOPEZ 


It is wrong, and in the judgment of most wise men 
it is impossible, to settle a question by mere force. To 
annihilate or terrorize those who oppose one’s policy 
and then declare that the question at issue is settled is 
as cruel and foolish as it would be to pierce every 
human heart of love and then declare that love is a 
myth. Furthermore, it is unwise to attempt to settle a 
question by assuming that the facts are what we should 
like them to be. We ought to face the facts as they 
are, for our likes and dislikes bear no relation to truth 
and cannot alter a fact. It has been said that a ques- 
tion is never settled until it is settled right—a truism 
which most persons will admit and which applies with 
peculiar force to the Philippines. 

Keeping in mind these self-evident truths, I pur- 
pose reviewing one fact, and its bearing upon the pres- 
ent issue. 

By far the most important question is as to whether 
the Filipinos are or are not in favor of American rule. 
Therein lies the essence of the present dispute, for if 
the Filipinos, or even a substantial majority of them, 
were favorable to American rule, the moral and the po- 
litical side of the question could be settled without do- 
ing injustice to the Filipinos or injury to those princi- 
ples of democracy upon which America justly prides 
herself. It is therefore natural and significant that 
strenuous efforts have been made, and are being made, 
by those who have an interest in a continuance of the 
present policy, to show that the Filipinos are in favor 
of ‘‘the blessings of American rule.” 


Yet, notwithstanding these efforts, the weight of 
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evidence tends in the opposite direction. Thus, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, by far the ablest of the military men 
who have been in the Philippines, declares in his last 
official report that, with the exception of the Moros, the 
population of the ‘‘entire archipelago” are favorable to 
the views expressed by their military leaders. General 
Hughes and Major-General Bates bear direct and indi- 
rect testimony to the same effect, the former declaring 
that the eight hundred thousand inhabitants of the 
island of Panay ‘‘area unit against us.” One who is 
referred to as ‘‘a distinguished officer,” and whose 
name for obvious reasons cannot be given, is quoted by 
Mr. George Kennan in Zhe Outlook as having said: 
‘‘ The thing that impressed itself most deeply upon me, 
first and /ast, was the unchanging, unrelenting, impla- 
cable hostility of ai classes of Filipinos toward the 
Americans,” and that ‘‘the resistance that we are en- 
countering on the island of Luzon is that of a whole peo- 
ple.’’ Many such statements as these could be given, 
all of which are confirmed by the otherwise inexplica- 
ble fact that the resistance of the American forces has 
been kept up for more than three years by a practically 
unarmed people, the success of whose ‘‘ unique system 
of warfare,” according toGeneral MacArthur, ‘‘depends 
upon almost complete unity of action of the en¢ire native 
population.”’ And if further confirmation be needed, it 
will be found in the significant fact that only a few 
months ago it was necessary to enact the so-called se- 
dition law, under which it is penal for any Filipino in 
the entire archipelago to say a word against American 
sovereignty or in favor of Philippine independence. 

On the other hand, the Schurman commission de- 
clares that the Filipinos ‘‘do not, in the opinion of the 
commission, generally desire independence,’’ but that 
‘‘it would be a misrepresentation of the facts not to 
report that ultimate independence .. . ._ is the 
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aspiration and goal of the intelligent Filipinos.’’ Gov- 
ernor Taft has reported nothing, as faras I know, about 
this aspiration for ultimate independence, and has, 
therefore, according to the Schurman commission, mis- 
represented the facts. On the contrary, he declares 
without any qualification that a majority of the Filipi- 
nos are in favor of American sovereignty. 

Now, I have no desire to impugn the honesty or 
the good intentions of Governor Taft. When he makes 
the above statement I have no doubt he regards it as 
true. But the explanation of his error will be found in 
the fact that no Filipino is allowed to express opinions 
in favor of Philippine independence. All such expres- 
sions, whether in the native press or through any other 
channel, have all along and by the recent sedition law 
been prohibited as being inimical to the success of the 
so-called ‘‘ pacification of the islands.” The American 
authorities have thus placed a seal upon the lips of 
every Filipino who is opposed to American rule, and 
those only who are favorable to American sovereignty 
are allowed toexpress theiropinions. Asa consequence, 
Governor Taft is surrounded from morning till night 
by office-seekers and others who pour into his ear the 
sought-for assurance that a majority of the Filipinos 
are favorable to that to which he desires they should be 
favorable. He never hears an expression of the con- 
trary opinion, and consequently he does not know how 
he is being deceived. His testimony cannot, therefore, 
be worth as much as that of the officers in the field who 
have to face the grim reality, and who meet with the 
opinions of the Filipinos expressed in a forcible 
manner. 

Under the most favorable circumstances it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain an accurate expression of 
the opinions of a people without having recourse to the 
ballot. But during the present disturbed state in the 
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Philippines it is quiet impossible for a foreigner, even 
with the ability of Governor Taft, accurately to gauge 
the opinions of eight or ten millions of people who 
speak a different language and who arerestrained from 
expressing their opinions. It was because of this, that, 
more than two years ago, I suggested the taking of a 
plebiscite on the question, stating that the Filipinos 
would be prepared to abide by the result. Under 
present circumstances it would perhaps bea difficult 
and costly operation to take a plebiscite of the whole 
archipelago, but a vote could be taken in, say, ten 
of the principal or most representative cities, includ- 
ing Manila. The result would be interesting and 
surprising, for I am sure that not one per cent. of the 
Filipinos would vote in favor of American rule. 

Fortunately, the truth can be reached with a toler- 
able degree of certainty, by a priori reasoning. Thus, 
it is doubtful whether a people in the whole world, 
possessing even a moderate degree of intelligence, would 
willingly submit to be governed by a foreign nation. 
That is a fact which seems difficult or impossible for 
the Anglo-Saxon to realize. Yet the Anglo-Saxon 
knows that even the average man, the artisan and the 
laborer, prefers to reign in his humble cottage, with the 
independence which it gives, rather than to serve in a 
palace. In the latter he might fare sumptuously and 
be surrounded by that which delights both mind and 
eye, but he prefers the simple fare and undecorated 
walls of his own home, knowing that freedom and in- 
dependence are worth more than luxury or even bodily 
comfort, and feeling conscious of a something within 
his soul without which men cease to be men. 

What is thus true of the individual is true of an 
aggregation of individuals; it is true of mankind gen- 
erally, and is therefore true of the Filipinos. We have 
a proverb in our country which says: ‘‘It is better to 
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be the head of the rat than the tail of the lion.” This 
corresponds with the irreverent and somewhat extreme 
aphorism from Milton: ‘‘ Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven.” Both express the same idea, and 
show that the lofty ideal is shared by men of different 
complexions and climate. The Filipinos, like the 
Americans, prefer to be men, even in poverty, rather 
than subjects in luxury. They prefer self-respect, even 
at the cost of great suffering, rather than be serfs under 
a millennial government provided by a master. A 
self-imposed burden, however heavy, may be borne 
with cheerfulness; it does not crush the soul. But 
when one is compelled to bear even a feather weight, the 
free spirit implanted by God in man begins to rebel. 
This was true of the American patriots of 1776. The 
tax on tea did not seriously touch any one’s pocket, but 
it touched every one’s pride. Surely the manly Amer- 
ican must have temporarily forgotten all this when he 
speaks of ‘‘giving” the Filipinos ‘‘ prosperity under 
American rule!” No manly man can possibly desire to 
rob another human being of his manliness. The per- 
son who would do so ceases to be a man in the true 
sense of the word. The Americans, above all men in 
the world, ought to admire a people who will stagd up 
for independence. Yet there are those who give ex- 
pression to the thoughtless, soulless opinion that the 
Filipinos ought to be satisfied with the loss of self- 
respect in exchange for prosperity and bodily comfort. 
It is said thatthe Filipinos do not understand the Amer- 
icans. That is probably true. But how little do the 
Americans understand the Filipinos! 

It seems to me that any person of common sense, 
taking heed of his own feelings, should he be placed in 
like circumstances, ought, on a priori grounds, to reach 
the conclusion that the Filipinos would naturally be 
opposed to foreign rule, however good it might prom- 
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ise to be. And, further, that the Filipinos ought to be 
so opposed if they possess a shred of manliness or self- 
respect. It therefore requires no special pleading to 
show that not only are the Filipinos opposed to Amer- 
ican rule, but that they will so remain as long as they 
remain men. 

There are those who will slightingly declare that 
this is all pure sentiment. Granted. But it is none 
the less a fact. I said at the beginning that it is neces- 
sary to knowand to face the facts. This is one of them 
—perhaps the most important of all. But, be it senti- 
ment, be it even childish sentiment, it is shared by all 
mankind, and by none more deeply than the practical 
American. There is not a man in the forty-five states 
of this great union who could or would suffer a foreign 
flag to wave in authority over his country. Under such 
foreign rule he might have the same personal liberty, 
the same institutions, the most perfected form of gov- 
ernment; but that which he would prize most of all 
would be gone. There is certainly not a man, or woman 
either, from the Golden Gate to Cape Cod, retaining 
the self-respect of his fellows, who would not be pre- 
pared to suffer and to die if necessary in order to main- 
tain the independence of his country. Pure sentiment? 
But itis a fact with which the most benevolently in- 
clined conqueror would have to reckon. 

In this respect the Filipinos do not differ from the 
Americans. They have at least a right to the same 
sentiment, and they are just as ready to refuse to sub- 
mit to the loss of that which, to them, is dearer than 
anything America can provide. They hold that the 
man who tries to force upon his neighbor that which he 
himself would utterly spurn degrades himself more 
than his victim; and as long as the attempt is made to 
practice such a process upon the Filipinos they will re- 
main unconvinced of America’s good intentions. There 
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may be a few who, under pressure, will outwardly sub- 
mit to that which they inwardly despise; but when 
America benevolently declares, ‘‘I am going to cut 
your right arm off, but be assured I shall bind the 
wound with suitable lint and bandages,” an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Filipinos will doubt not only the 
wisdom of the operation but the sincerity of the opera- 
tor, especially when they see that America still pos- 
sesses doth of her own arms! 

It is conceivable that a benevolent burglar might 
intend to invest the proceeds of his craft for the benefit 
of the owner; but the latter might reasonably object, if 
for no other reason, on the ground that such good in- 
tentions were without precedent. Similarly, the Fili- 
pino might ransack history without discovering that any 
country had yet been subjugated for the benefit of the 
native owners. The unarmed householder, who has 
been rash enough to remonstrate with the armed burglar 
intent on midnight benevolent assimilation, has usually 
found the way to freedom from all worldly cares through 
a jagged hole in his brain. So, too, the Filipino knows 
that national freedom has always been paid for at the 
terrible cost of blood and tears. They know also—and 
many years ago they gave expression to their knowl- 
edge—that theirs would be no exception to the unvaried 
rule. Yet they determined to paythe price. And itis 
the most tragic irony of fate that the nation foremost in 
the defence of national liberty, the nation that has itself 
paid the penalty and obtained the prize, should be the 
one to exact this terrible penalty from the Filipino. 

Bring hither the scales of Justice: 

On the one side is the dead weight of a people’s 
birthright, as well as the sufferings they have endured, 
and are prepared to endure in its defence. On the 
other, there are considerations of national pride and 
prestige, and ‘‘world power,” and ‘‘destiny,’’ and 
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‘legal titles,” and ‘‘academic questions” as to whether, 
having taken a thing, it is impossible to restore it to 
the owner. There is alsothe supposed moral paralysis 
rendering it impossible for a great and powerful nation 
to get out of a thing having once got into it, or to 
‘*haul down” a flag that may or may not have been 
hoisted by righteous hands. There are also ‘‘ good 
intentions,” and ‘‘ beneficent purposes,’’ and a genuine 
desire to do what is best for the Filipinos, ‘‘ consistent 
with our cwn interests and our foreign obligations,” as 
well as a genuine desire to prevent foreign nations 
from doing that which America is endeavoring to do! 

Every one of these considerations could have been, 
and some of them were, put forth with equal force by 
George III. I do not believe they will ever tilt the 
beam of the scales.of justice. It may be possible—though 
personally I doubt it—by sheer force of overwhelm- 
ing numbers and superior equiment, ultimately to 
compel the Filipinos into a sullen submission to foreign 
authority, as the lesser of the two evils. But, if ever 
accomplished, it will be only when the heart of our na- 
tion has been broken by a prolonged, an unequal, and 
a cruel strife. ‘The task will be one of horror, and in 
its accomplishment the methods of General Weyler will 
have been justified, in so far as imitation can justify. 
There will be no glory in the achievement, and no one 
will envy the victor. The penalty will fall with greater 
force upon the spoiler than upon the spoiled. The 
victims will become sudject ; the victors, adject. 

But why should all this be necessary when the end 
can be attained by other and more humane means, and 
without crushing a laudable aspiration for national 
liberty which America, of all nations, ought, on the 
contrary, to encourage? A promise of ultimate inde- 
pendence, or even an intimation that such is the policy 
of the administration, would remove not only all cause 
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for a continuance of armed conflict, but all the sorrow 
of heart and bitterness of spirit on the part of the 
weaker contestant. Under such a promise the Filipinos 
would willingly yield everything that America is now 
demanding or can in righteousness demand, and there 
would be additional mutualadvantages. The Filipinos 
would learn of everything that is good in the institutions 
of America—in its religion, its morality, its wisdom 
and its law; whilst America would have a wider market 
for its products, a new field for commercial enterprises, 
and a basis of trade and military operations in the far 
East. There would also be the rebirth of a republic 
in that quarter of the globe, where liberty has been 
sought by only one small struggling people, and where 
despotism has been the nightmare of millions of the 
human race. 

















WARNING FROM THE CENSUS 


The census, especially in the elaborate form in 
which it is now taken, is really a national stock-taking. 
It gives us an approximately full account of the popu- 
lation, the religious, racial, economic and social charac- 
teristics of the people. It also furnishes very elaborate, 
if not always absolutely accurate, data on the state of 
industry, wages and other conditions of labor. By 
comparing these facts we can get a very clear indication 
of the economic, social and other tendencies of the 
people. Whether we are progressing or declining in 
population, intelligence, crime, general morality, busi- 
ness, capital investment, wage earnings, profits, in 
variety and extension of products, is revealed with 
sufficient accuracy to determine the tendency in all 
these directions. Of course it is a disadvantageto have 
to wait so long before the facts are available for public 
use. It is now nearly two years since the last census 
was taken (June, 1900) and only the first volume out of 
nearly forty has been published. In the meantime, 
however, in order to give the public the benefit of the 
data collected, as early as feasible, advance statistics 
are published from time to time in the form of census 
bulletins, more than one hundred and sixty of which 
have already appeared. 

Bulletin No. 150 is devoted to manufacturing in- 
dustries, and contains an epitome of the information 
relative to these productive activities as collected by the 
census agents. The facts given in this bulletin are 
very significant. They show the wonderful progress 
that has been made in manufactures during the decade 
from 1890 to 1900, and these facts also contain an omi- 
nous warning which ought to impress itself upon the 


administration and the leaders of public opinion and 
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public policy in this country. When we are in the 
midst of booming prosperity, we are apt to forget the 
setbacks and loss that industrial depressions and waste- 
ful disturbances have created, and overlook their terri- 
ble cost to the nation’s welfare and progress. An ex- 
amination of the facts revealed by the census shows 
that the four years’ depression (1893-1896) experienced 
in the decade covered by these facts practically neutral- 
ized, in many respects, the progress of the whole 
decade. A nation’s progress is not measured by its in- 
crease in population, nor by its increase in production 
per se, but by the increase in production and social dis- 
tribution of wealth per capita of the population. If the 
population of the United States should increase from 
seventy-six millions to two hundred millions, and the 
capital and production increased in exactly the same 
proportion, so that the wealth distribution among the 
masses per capita was not increased and the purchasing 
power of a day’s wages was no greater, then there would 
have been no real progress in the nation. Merely to 
multiply the people without raising the standard of wel- 
fare is not progress, it is mere increase of size. China 
is no more civilized with four hundred millions on a 
ten-cent-a-day standard of living than she would be 
with a hundred millions. 

The taking of the census of the nation, like the 
stock-taking of a corporation, is to ascertain what we 
have been doing in this regard during the last decade. 
It is only by this means that we can really know 
whether we are making progress or not. The nation 
spends millions to furnish us reliable information on 
this matter, and it is of vital importance that we study 
the lesson the facts teach. 

It is for that purpose that modern census-taking is 
so elaborately organized. At first, taking the census 
was merely to count the number of inhabitants, mainly 
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to ascertain the military resources of the nation; but 
gradually, as the general public welfare rather than our 
military armament has become the object of public pol- 
icy, census taking has been widened and classified and 
systematized soas to ascertain, besides the number of 
inhabitants of the nation, all the essential facts regard- 
ing the industrial and social life of the people, the con- 
dition and amount of industry, and the distribution of 
wealth and welfare among the people. If the decade 
covered by the census shows marked advancement in 
the welfare of the people, then the facts constitute na- 
ture’s approval of the national policy adopted, because 
it shows that under that policy the nation has received 
increased contribution from nature to human well- 
being. On the other hand, if the census facts show 
that such progress has not taken place, it becomes a 
matter of public concern toascertain why. If the prog- 
ress has been less in this decade, either actually or 
relatively, than in the previous decade, it immediately 
becomes the duty of economic and political science to 
learn the reason. And if it can beascertained with any 
degree of accuracy what contributed tothe greater prog- 
ress of the previous decade, or what interfered with 
progress in the last, it is a matter of national duty 
to correct either the economic or political policy in the 
future by eliminating the factors that interfered with 
the progress we ought to and otherwise would have 
made. 

But, before any generalizations are in order, the 
facts must be considered and compared. The facts for 
all the industries of the nation are not yet at hand, but 
the facts for manufactures of the whole country are now 
available. During the last few years we have been in 
a state of exhilarating prosperity and naturally expect- 
ed the census returns to show that the decade from 1890 
to 1900 had been one of exceptional progress, but the 
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cold, heartless figures of the census-taker do not sus- 
tain this enthusiastic anticipation. The population has 
increased during the last census decade 12,937,008, or 
20.7 percent. The matter of chief concern, however, 
is not so much the amount that the population increases 
as the amount that the social welfare of the population 
is enlarged. This, as already remarked, is indicated 
in the wealth production and distribution. In the man- 
ufacturing industries, the total value of the products 
increased from $9, 372,437,283 in 1890 to $13,040,013,- 
638 in 1900, a net increase of $3.667,576,355, or 39.1 
percent. But this was accompanied, as already stated, 
by an increase of 12,937,008 in the population. The 
test as to whether or no, or how much, this increased 
product really registers any perceptible increase in the 
national welfare, is whether it yielded a larger actual 
distribution among the common people. Andthe key 
to this must be found in the comparative amount of 
wages and purchasing power of those wages, as ex- 
pressed in the price of commodities. The total amount 
of wages paid in 1890 was $1,891,228,321, and in 1900 
it was $2,330,273,021, showing an increase of $439,- 
044,700 or 23.2 per cent. The number of laborers 
among whom this was divided was, in 1890, 4,251,613, 
and in 1900, 5,321,087, showing an increase of 1,069,- 
474, or 25.2 percent. Thus, while the increase in the 
amount paid in wages was large, the increase in the 
number of laborers is relatively larger. The total 
wages increased 23.2 per cent., while the number of 
laborers increased 25.2 per cent., showing that the rate 
of increase of laborers was about 8% per cent. greater 
than that of the wages. This is painfully emphasized 
by the fact that the average wages in 1890 were $444 83 
and in 1900 only $437.95, or actually $6.88, or 1.5 per 
cent., less in 1900 than in 1890. It should be said, 
however, that the $444.83 for 1890 was probably too 
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high an average, due to a different method of esti- 
mating the average number of laborers from that 
employed either in 1880 or 1900, and due also to the 
fact that in 1890 certain relatively high salaried em- 
ployees, such as salesmen, clerks, etc., were included 
in the wage-earning group, thus raising the general 
average of wages, while in 1900 these employees and 
their salaries were shown separately. This might 
account for the seeming decrease in average wages, 
but would still leave the figures showing practically 
no increase. 

If we turn tothe prices, we find, according to Dun’s 
index number of prices of 350 articles averaged accord- 
ing to importance in consumption, that on January Ist, 
1890, a given amount of these products cost $90.191 and 
on June Ist, 1900, when the census was taken, these 
same articles cost $91.829, showing an increase of 
$1.638, or 1.8 per cent. Here, then, if we take the 
wage averages for the two periods just as they stand, 
we have an actual fall of 1.5 per cent. in wages and a 
rise of 1.8 per cent. in prices, which means a reduction 
of 3.3 per cent. in real wages or the purchasing power 
of a day’s work. Even assuming that there was no real 
fall in average wages, the decreased purchasing power 
of a dollar would indicate a decline of nearly 2 per cent. 
in real wages during the decade. 

If we compare the results of the last census decade 
with the preceding one, the picture is not encouraging. 
The increase in the total product was both actually and 
relatively greater from 1880 to 1890 than from 18g0 to 
1900. In the latter decade, as already stated, the total 
products increased from $9,372,437,283 in 1890 to 
$13,040,013,638 in 1g00, being an increase of $3,667,- 
576,355, or 39.1 percent. In the previous decade the 
product increased from $5,369,579,191 in 1880 to 
$9,372,437,283 in 1890, an actual increase of $4,002,- 
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858,092, or 74.51 per cent. In proportion to popula- 
tion, the wealth product in 1880 was $107 per capita; in 
1890, $149, an increase of $42 per capita; in 1900, it 
was $170, showing an increase of only $21 per capita. 

The movement of wages in the two decades is even 
more striking. The number of laborers from 1880 to 
1890 increased 55.61 per cent., while the total wages 
paid to them increased 99.5 per cent.; whereas from 
1890 to 1900 the number of laborers increased 25.2 per 
cent. and the wages only 23.2 per cent. In other 
words, from 1880 to 1890 the aggregate wages increased 
79 per cent. faster thanthe number of laborers; where- 
as from 1890 to 1go00 the laborers increased 8% per cent. 
faster than the total wages from which they were paid. 
Dividing the total wages by the total laborers, from 
1880 to 1890 the average wages increased 28 per cent., 
while from 1890 to 1900 they were practically stationary. 
Moreover, the purchasing power of a dollar from 1880 
to 1890 rose 8 per cent., making an increase in real 
wages of more than 38 percent. The increase of capi- 
tal invested in manufactures from 1880 to 1890 was 
133.9 per cent. as compared with 51.3 per cent. in 1890 
to 1900. 

So it appears that from whatever aspect we examine 
the facts for the decades 1880 to 1890, and 1890 to Igoo, 
the progress was strikingly greater in the former period. 
The products per capita increased just twice as fast. 
Nominal wages increased 28 per cent., and real wages 
38 per cent. in the former period, as against practically 
stationary wages between 1890 and 1900, and a fallin real 
wages of nearly2 percent. The actualincrease in total 
product was $335,281,737 greater from 1880 to 1890 
than from 1890 to 1900, while the per cent. of increase 
was 74.5 per cent. in the former period as against 39.1 
per cent. in the latter, or nearly twice as great. Thus 
it will be seen that in some respects, conspicuously wage 
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distribution, we have made no progress at all during the 
decade ending 1900, while in every respect—including 
investment of capital, total product per capita and pur- 
chasing power of money—the progress of the previous 
decade was strikingly greater than in the last. 

What is the reason for this? What has happened 
in the last decade that should have made it compare so 
unfavorably with its immediate predecessor when the 
result should have been just the reverse ? Experience, 
development of science and all the forces of modern 
progress should have given us a greater progress in the 
decade ending with 1900 than in the ten years before. 
The organization of labor is better, more complete, and 
more intelligently directed, and the organization of 
capital is far more economic and scientific than in the 
previous decade. These two facts should, and if un- 
molested would, secure a greater increase of product 
and a larger distribution to labor than in the previous 
decade. Then what has interfered to prevent this 
natural progress ? 

Two disturbing facts have appeared during this dec- 
ade. One was the change of industrial policy inaugu- 
rated, or rather threatened, by the election of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892, and the other the war with Spain 
in 1898. The first destroyed business confidence and 
caused industrial havoc throughout the land. The sec- 
ond caused an exceptionally large increase in taxation 
and arise of prices. ‘The economic effect of the latter, 
however, was only slight, but not so with the former. 
As an economic object lesson, the election of 1892 is 
probably the most conspicuous in our whole history. 
It demonstrates, as nothing ever before did, the disas- 
trous effect that a mistaken political action can have on 
the industries and prosperity of the country. It showed 
as few events have in the history of government how 
sensitive national prosperity is, under modern industry, 
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and how closely the political policy of the government 
is related to industrial welfare. 

In a simpler state of industrial society, say before 
the factory system became highly developed, such a 
thing would have been impossible, because, under a 
system of simple industry, credit and confidence play a 
much smaller part in the nation’s business, but with 
the highly developed modern conditions, where no bus- 
iness of any significance can be conducted without fre- 
quent and almost constant use of credit, ample confi- 
dence is vital. Our whole banking system is a mammoth 
machine for the organization and distribution of credit. 
The banks are the custodians of the people’s deposits, 
and they are the lenders of the people’s funds for busi- 
ness accommodation, both ends of which depend on 
credit,—confidence. Let the confidence of the banks in 
the business prospects or solvency of their customers be 
shaken and they close up like clams. Accommodation 
stops, and the effect is very much like the sudden stop- 
page of a carriage at the head of a procession going at 
high speed. Wreck and disaster is at oncethe result to 
a large number. When banks suddenly refuse credit, 
business men fail to meet their obligations; others de- 
pen:jing on them do thesame, and so failure, bankruptcy, 
enforced idleness and all that these imply suddenly take 
the place of orderly business and prosperity, and all 
business confidence in the immediate future of indus- 
trial conditions is destroyed. 

This is exactly what occurred in the last days of 
1892 and the beginning of 1893. No sooner were the 
election returns in than the process of havoc creating 
distrust set in. Orders for new machinery and new 
mills, and for large consignments of goods for future 
delivery, were cancelled, cancelled, cancelled. Every- 
body suddenly became afraid of his neighbor. Every 
industry which depended in the least upon protection 
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was suspected by the banks, which curtailed their 
accommodations accordingly. And before President 
Cleveland was inaugurated, March 4th, 1893, a full- 
grown industrial depression was under way. For the 
next four years we had a period of continued business 
chaos. Enforced idleness went up into the millions. 
Soup kitchens were conspicuous in all large cities. 
Crime increased. Depression and despair spread like 
a pall over the nation. 

And why all this? Was Mr. Cleveland less honest 
than his predecessors? Notin the least. It was nota 
question of bis honesty or ability but a question of his 
policy. He was elected for the definite purpose of 
changing the industrial policy of the nation. It was 
his declared object to cut down the protective tariff, of 
which he had become a pronounced enemy, and the 
party became committed to practically a free-trade 
policy. It may be said with truth that they never tried 
to introduce a free-trade policy, that the revenues 
would not have permitted it. But what they did was 
to proclaim that as their principle. Mr. Cleveland and 
his party took office with the axe of anti-protection in 
their hands. Nobody knew how much they would 
hack the tariff, and everybody assumed the maximum. 
Free traders and protectionists alike acted on the pre- 
sumption that protection was under the ban, could no 
longer berelied upon, and therefore must be eliminated 
from all business confidence and calculations. 

The result was that the nation acted as if we were 
sure of having free trade at any time, and the disaster 
was as great as if it had come. This shows how sensi- 
tive and all-pervading is the psychology of business. 
Disturb the public faith in the economic and financial 
basis of business, and factories totter and tumble as if 
struck by an earthquake or a cyclone. 

During these four years production diminished, capi- 
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tal disappeared, wages fell; in short, economic move- 
ment rapidly diminished towards the zero point. In 
this industrial ‘‘slump,” caused by political disturb- 
ance, industrial welfare dropped to a point lower than 
the lowest point in the two previous decades. The loss 
inflicted on business, as if by a huge conflagration 
during those four years, gave a mortal blow.to the 
progress of that decade. In the next national election, 
1896, Mr. Cleveland's party’s candidate was a man of 
whom the nation was even more afraid than of Mr. 
Cleveland, because Mr. Bryan believed in all the de- 
structive policy represented by Mr. Cleveland, and in 
the free coinage of silver besides, which was simply 
adding a new cause for the destruction of business and 
financial confidence. After the election of 1896 the 
nation breathed a sigh of relief, not because a greater 
man or a more honest man had been elected to the 
presidency, but because the administration now stood 
for a new policy. 

The passing of Cleveland and the defeat of Bryan 
removed the fear of free trade and of free silver from 
the industry and commerce of the nation. The new 
administration, whether abler or more honest or not, 
represented the policy of protection to American indus- 
tries and a stable standard of money. Those twothings, 
with the same psychological suddenness, inspired the 
whole nation with business confidence. We then knew 
what to expect. American business was protected by 
American markets, and to-day’s dollar would be worth 
100 cents to morrow. From that hour all the elements 
of business revival began to show activity. Factories 
reopened, new ones were built, credits were extended, 
orders were placed, and machinery everywhere began 
to hum. And month by monthand year by year, from 
that time until now, the hum has increased with the 
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exception of the short period of disturbance created by 
the Spanish war. 

Just before the war was declared, there was a brief 
period of uncertainty, especially in financial circles, and 
this always finds its echo in industrial circles. When 
war fairly broke out, this apprehension soon dis- 
appeared, but the tremendous expenditure involved in 
the war caused an abnormal increaseintaxation, which, 
together with the booming increase in business, had 
the effect of increasing prices, sothat when 1900 arrived 
the prosperity of the four years from 1896 had not 
brought the nation to the same altitude of industrial 
welfare that it enjoyed in 1890. In other words, the 
national mistake of permitting politicians, for the sake 
of partisan purposes, to threaten a reversal of the in- 
dustrial policy of the nation brought injury upon the 
country which destroyed the progress of the republic 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century. We are 
nearly the only nation in the world which did not make 
net progress during that decade. 

This should be an object lesson never to need repe- 
tition for the American people. Fortunately the pro- 
gress which set in anew in 1896 is still going on. In 
1900, when the census was taken, it had not overcome 
the disaster of the previous years, but it has more than 
done so now. The last two years may be counted as 
the net gain since 1890. Since 1896 we have had amore 
or less steady upward movement in wages. Labor has 
progressed as never before inextent of organization, in- 
telligent leadership, public sympathy and general 
recognition by employers. Capital is more scientifi- 
cally organized, more economically directed and more 
conservatively invested than ever before. These two 
wholesome progressive influences are having their 
natural effect upon the economic movement of society— 
corporate capital upon production and prices, and labor 
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organization upon wages and labor conditions. Progress 
is again under full headway, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue if not molested by ignorant or partisan disturb- 
ances of public policy. 

This is indicated by the movement of prices and 
wages. In the three first years of the last decade we 
were in a similar state of industrial prosperity. Capi- 
tal was reaching out, improved methods were being 
employed and wages everywhere on the increase. Yet, 
during the first three years of the decade, 1890-189I- 
1892, the index number level of prices slightly declined 
(4 per cent.), while wages were literally bo ming, 
reaching in 1892 the highest point ever reached until 
now. 

From January Ist, 1893 to July 7th, 1897, the bot- 
tom point in the ‘‘slump,” prices fell 23 per cent. 
This was not due toany improved machinery or corpo- 
rate organization, but to bankruptcy, foreclosures and 
auction sales. It represented, in fact, chiefly losses to 
all producers. Consumption diminished and wages 
nearly collapsed. From July, 1897, prices began to 
rise. Employment increased and wages rose also. As 
business expanded demands increased, prices rose first 
to the paying point, and then to the profit point, and 
reached the maximum in December, 1901. This may 
be called the boom period in the return of prosperity. 
This is where demand at home and abroad became 
more than equal to the facilities of supply. In all lines 
of industry manufacturers were stocked with orders 
from three to eighteen months ahead. Here is where 
we had the great stampede, as it were, for corporate 
reorganization. During I900 and tIgo1 the great 
‘trusts’ (so-called) came into existence, and the effect 
has been seen in practically stationary and in some 
cases declining prices, while products in non-manufac- 
turing industries have continued torise, notably in food 
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products. Now, as in 1890 to 1893, the industrial situ- 
ation is characterized by a rise in wages, not by a dis- 
tressing fall asin 1893 to 1897. According to recent 
investigations made by the Massachusetts labor bureau, 
wages in manufacturing industries in that state from 
April 1, 1899, to October, Igo1, rose 10 per cent.* indi- 
cating that wages are again increasing; sothat, since the 
census of 1900, we have probably passed the point 
where high prices neutralized the wage gain, and are 
once more making actual net progress. 

Nevertheless, these facts revealed by the national 
stock-taking should teach an impressive lesson to the 
American people. They show that the last decade in 
the nineteenth century, which should have witnessed 
an immense step in national progress, barely held its 
own in the advancement of civilization; that in practi- 
cally all the aspects of national progress it fell painfully 
behind the previous decade, and this notwithstanding 
that it was able to start out on the basis of the greatest 
progress ever known. Besides barely holding its own 
as a decade, it experienced the greatest amount of 
hardship and want, social degradation and national hu- 
miliation of any similar period since the war. All this 
was brought about by a partisan and largely demagogi- 
cal political disturbance. 

Shall this be permitted to occur again ? We are 
now just under full headway in what ought to be, 
and can be, a brilliant and indefinite period of national 
prosperity. We have just recovered from the other 
catastrophe and now are making real addition to the net 
progress and welfare of the nation. Shall we again be 
thrown off our feet by a false cry and misdirected public 
sentiment ? The vivid facts revealed by the census 
ought to be a sufficient warning to save us from the 





* Inthe Lecture Rulletin for April 1, page 348, this was inadver- 
tently stated as 11 per cent. ; it should have read 1o per cent. 
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repetition of such a national calamity, and yet the signs 
are beginning to appear that may lead to another disas- 
ter like 1892. At the height of prosperity, just a decade 
ago, certain elements in thiscountry, partly demagogical 
and partly doctrinaire, joined issue to raise the cry that 
the people were robbed by the protective tariff. Wages 
were high and prices comparatively low, and the pur- 
chasing power of a day’s work at the maximum, but the 
misleading cry prevailed, and in 1893, like an avalanche, 
the catastrophe was launched upon us. An effort is 
now being made to repeat, as nearly as the circumstances 
will permit, thissame political performanceto-day. The 
doctrinaire papers do not quite dare to open an out-and- 
out free trade propaganda, as in 1892, but they are com- 
mencing exactly the same kind of campaign and for 
identically the same purpose under the guise of justice 
to Cuba, about which they never were known to care a 
straw. First ofall they want free trade with Cuba, and 
afterwards general reduction of the tariff, which now as 
always they call robbery. They have made a fierce 
campaign against the American sugar industry, not that 
they have anything in particular against sugar as an in- 
dustry, any more than against iron and steel or cotton 
or wool or silk or any other American industry. But 
this was the most convenient, and they have arraigned 
the beet sugar interests, represented by those wLo have 
invested their capital in good faith that protection would 
be vouchsafed to them to the full extent of the Ameri- 
can market, as enemies of the country, as persecutors 
of Cuba, as corrupters of our government, whom the 
nation should get rid of. 

And the administration has been weak enough to 
fall victim to this tirade. Through the influence of 
Secretary Root and General Wood, the administration 
seems to have been paralyzed on the question of protec- 
tion. Perhaps there are notwo men in the country 
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whose opinions on such a question are entitled to less 
consideration than these two, and yet we have been 
practically allowing them to stand for the administra- 
tion. While pretending to represent the policy and 
principle of protection, the administration, and through 
it the machine leaders of the party in congress, have 
dropped the bars and practically deserted the principle 
of protection in the case of the beet sugar industry. 
This is serving notice upon the agricultural interests of 
the country that protection is a word to conjure with in 
politics. It is a plank, in short, for republicans to get 
in on but not to standon. This is where we are in- 
viting the enemies of protection to redouble their efforts, 
increase their energies, and they can repeat 1892. 

The administration and its organs, like the New 
York Tribune, have practically said to the agricultural 
interests: We are more afraid of the mugwumps than 
we are of you; and if the farmers of this country should 
take them at their word we may have the leaders of 
anti-protection in a majority in the next congress. 

Then President Roosevelt, and those who have 
either betrayed the cause of protection or silently stood 
by while others have done so, will begin to see the 
handwriting on the wall when it is too late. Let that 
occur, and another business depression is raised as in 
the twinkling of an eye. No power can prevent it. 
All the great concerns that have been newly organized, 
the immense, iuter-related, industrial, credit and other 
financial interests, will scurry for shelter like chickens 
inastorm. Let us have a shock to the business confi- 
dence of the country to-day, and the catastrophe would 
be as much greater than in 1892 as our industries are 
more complex and interdependent. We should have 
another decade in which the progress would be destroyed 
by the stupidity and duplicity of party politics. 

The lesson of the census should be a warning—a 
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significant warning—to those at present responsible for 
the national policy. If, by any weak truckling for the 
sake of office, the protective policy of the nation is de- 
serted (and to stand by in silence while it is attacked is 
desertion), so that the political faith of the people is 
shaken, and an encouraging opportunity offered for the 
enemies of American industry again to triumph, it will 
be a crime against the nation. In this instance it is not, 
as in 1892, the enemies of protection who are bringing 
on the war, but it is the vacillating, short-sighted, opin- 
ionated friends of protection who, by their very lack of 
broad national policy, have invited the enemies to open 
the attack. 

There is nothing in the character of investments 
or nature of business to-day to justify even the early 
symptoms of an industrial depression, but if the admin- 
istration and those entrusted by the nation with the 
industrial policy of the country shall so far trifle with 
their trust as to permit a political onslaught upon any 
American industry, and so encourage an undermining 
of the foundations of protection, we can have an indus- 
trial depression in less than a year. 

Shall we, in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, repeat the political blunder of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, or shall we heed the warning 
that the census facts give us, and guard the protective 
policy of the nation against dangerous attack, as the 
indispensable shield of our national prosperity and 
progress in the immediate future? Or, shall we from 
small political motives let the fox into the enclosures 
and invite another period of confusion and disaster? 











ANOMALIES OF DANISH POLITICS 
HAROLD C, PETERSON 


Much has of late been printed in English and 
American papers about the political situation in Den- 
mark, which, owing to the West Indian imbroglio, has 
been, and undoubtedly for some time to come will 
continue to be, a subject of general interest. Much of 
this material has been in the nature of picked-up in the- 
street gossip; the hastily inhaled ‘‘ views” of special 
correspondents, whose knowledge of affairs in Denmark 
is of the scantiest description. It might, therefore, be 
pertinent at thistimeto have the situation in this small 
but self-assertive kingdom outlined. 

Undoubtedly readers of the many conflicting dis- 
patches from Copenhagen have asked themselves the puz- 
zling question: ‘‘ Why is the landsthing opposed to the 
transfer of the Danish West Indies and the folkething 
for it?” The reasons for this apparent political anom- 
aly to those familiar with politics in Denmark are 
plain enough. 

The folkething, being elected by popular suffrage, 
is radical, whilst the landsthing, aristocratic in com- 
position, is naturally conservative. The constitution 
of Denmark provides for a parliamentary body known 
as the rigsdag. The rigsdag consists of two divi- 
sions, the folkething (lower house) and the lands- 
thing (upper house). Anyone 25 years old, and not a 
felon, is entitled to vote for the folkething, which is 
composed of men elected for two years and represent- 
ing each 16,000 inhabitants. 

The landsthing, no doubt with a view of making 
it an effective barrier against the flood tides of radical- 


ism, is differently constructed. Its members are 
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mostly of the landed aristocracy, business men of vast 
wealth and bureaucrats drawn from the large official 
class. It is composed of 66 members, 12 of whom are 
nominated by theking. The rest are “elected” for a 
term of seven years by the ‘‘people,” the ‘‘ people” 
being those who enjoy the income of a professional 
man in good standing, those who are professional men, 
and finally those who pay acertain amount of taxes, so 
that the mass of ‘‘ citizens” have even less control over 
the landsthing than the American voter has over the 
United States senate. 

This explains why the landsthing is ultra conser- 
vative and the folkething radical, and in it may be 
found the real reason for the present squabble about 
the ratification of the West Indian treaty. It is simply 
a case of ward methods being introduced in national 
politics. There are two parties in Denmark, which 
again separate, as in Germany, into smaller groups, the 
left (radical) and the right (conservative). 

The left are recruited from the ranks of the farm- 
ers, the mechanics and the intellectual class, that is, 
teachers, writers, lawyers, etc. The right is sup- 
ported by the middle class, the dourgeoisie,—but their 
chief strength comes from the landed nobility. Thereis 
a large aristocracy of this kind in Denmark, which, like 
the English, dates back to the Viking period, and which, 
unlike the French and the German nobility, is not de- 
pleted in material wealth. 

They form a very exclusive set, which clusters 
around the king as a faithful bodyguard, and would 
fain keep his hand from the people’s pulse. They have 
been very successful in this. For over 30 years they 
kept the government in their hands, even when their 
party was in a hopeless minority. It was only last year 
that they lost their power, which since then they have 
desperately endeavored to regain. In this they have 
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the powerful, if invisible, support of the court, and they 
are trying to make the West Indian affair the step by 
which this aim is to be accomplished. 

The situation is anomalous in that it was just this 
very party which, while in power, instituted negotia- 
tions for the sale of the West Indies, employing in the 
attempt private individuals like Grén and Christmas. 
They failed, and it was left to a radical ministry suc- 
cessfully to negotiate the transfer. Now the right are 
raising a row over the scandal, which was their own 
offspring and the only heritage they left their succes- 
sors in power! 

They have the magic of gold at their disposal, by 
which means they are now conducting a systematic 
journalistic campaign against the liberals. In Copen- 
hagen, as in Paris, there is a large mushroom press, 
subsisting entirely on boodle, and which exists to-day, 
and to-morrow is no more. They have also shrewdly 
worked up a popular sentiment in their favor by their 
rant about the ‘‘immorality of selling people like 
cattle.” 

This sentiment, tc be sure, is eminently worthy, 
but during their long stay in power the right were not 
known as being in the habit of asking the people’s ad- 
vice on any matter vitally interesting to the public. 
The truth of the matter is, the rights are systematically 
misrepresenting the feeling of the West Indians, be- 
cause it is their cue. 

When, in the fall of tg901, the National Tidende, 
controlled by conservative capitalists, sent its editor, 
Franz von Jessen, over there, a great hue and cry was 
raised by the ‘‘no sale” people about the anxious in- 
terest they took in the welfare of the West Indies. It 
was all a bluff. The journalist went to St. Thomas 
with one instruction: ‘‘Confirm the rumor that the 
West Indian folks are against the sale.’’ Herr von Jes- 
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sen failed to find such a sentiment, but he wrote home 
that he did, and, what is more, later lectured in Copen- 
hagen about the terrible fear of the West Indians of the 
United States. 

One of those who long most ardently for a return 
of the rights to government control is Crown Prince 
Frederic. He is personally a very amiable gentleman 
of literary propensities. Some time ago he wrote an 
essay for the Berlingske Tidende under a nom de guerre. 
The opposition paper, the /olitiken, at once published 
a scathing criticism of the essay and the anonymous 
author, in which, as is the custom in the polemical 
journalism in Copenhagen, the unlucky prince was not 
handled with silk gloves. Nowthe owner of the Po/iti- 
ken (Hoérup, who has just died) was a member of the 
council, composed of the king, crown prince and the 
cabinet, and one may imagine the embarrassment of 
that statesman when the heir apparent, with a 
chuckle, complimented him on his severe critic! 

The West Indian question may properly be styled 
the Sinbad of present Danish politics. Even in the 
ranks of the radicals there is some discussion as to the 
advisability of the transfer, and it is known that the 
cabinet is also divided on the subject, the prime minis- 
ter and four of his confréres, constituting a majority, 
being opposed to it. Nevertheless, they are sworn to 
carry it through, for the sale was one of the planks upon 
which the left got to power. 

The position of the present cabinet, on the whole, 
is both peculiar and perilous. In most constitutional 
monarchies the minority is a reflex of the people’s will, 
but in Denmark the cabinets during the reign of Chris- 
tian IX. have been dominated by the individuality of 
the king. When, in the summer of Igo!r, Christian IX. 
at last (after ten years’ indecision) consented to an op- 
position cabinet, he did so only with some important 
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reservations. One of these was that the new ministry 
grant an increase in the apponages, or wages, to the 
princes of the ruling family, which for many years had 
been held up in the folkething. Another demand of 
the king was that Dr. Deuntzer, a scholar and personal 
friend of Christian 1X., whose political opinions are col- 
orless, should be made premier. 

But by far the most significant reservation, and one 
which practically negatived the liberal victory, was 
the demand that the compromise group—a crowd of 
politicians figuring as liberals, but conservatives at 
heart—should be represented in the new ministry by 
Adler Alberti, the Chamberlain of Denmark. This 
man’s mission in the cabinet was seemingly to act as an 
irritant to the more radical elements. To-day he is the 
power behind the throne, and, but for the vigorous in- 
dividuality of Christensen-Stadil, it is doubtful if the 
left would have any influence left in their own 
ministry. 

Danish parliamentarism dates from 1848, when 
Christian VIII. died, owing, it is said, to the shock at 
the news of the February revolution. A sprinkling of 
that great wave of radicalism which was sweeping over 
Europe then fell on Denmark. The people of Copen- 
hagen held a mass meeting, and a delegation was sent 
to the new king demanding of him a free constitution. 
Frederick VII., who would as soon have been a private 
individual as a ruler, complied, and on the fifth of June, 
1848, a constitution was drafted and accepted. This 
constitution was known as the grundlov—basic law— 
and its anniversary is still celebrated, like our own 
fourth of July. 

Frederic VII., who was popular, was the last of the 
Oldenburgs, a house which had occupied the Danish 
throne since the middle of the fifteenth century. Many 
rumors of a mysterious and romantic sort have been 
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circulated about this king, who was of rather a bohe- 
mian disposition. Once he threatened to resign, owing 
to a popular demonstration against his mistress, the 
Countess Danner, who, by the way, was a very gener- 
ous woman. And it has been asserted that, far from 
dying in 1863, as popularly supposed, he was for many 
years detained as a prisoner in the gloomy castle of 
Sonderburg, like his ancestor, Christian II. How this 
rumor started no one knows, but it was perhaps the 
logical product of the great political excitement of those 
days. 

It is a fact that he died childless, and the throne 
thereupon reverted to Prince Christian, who had mar- 
ried a cousin of the late king. He is personally very 
popular, and no one doubts his sincerity and his desire 
to govern Denmark in the best way possible. But he 
does not love the radicals. Indeed, brought up as he 
was in the traditions and the atmosphere of the old 
school, and himself an old man when he ascended the 
throne, it would be too much to expect him to bea 
model constitutional monarch. 

He has personally one specific and very vital reason 
for being opposed to the sale of the West Indies. In 
the first place, his reign was initiated by a bloody war, 
which involved a large sacrifice of territory. To-day he 
is 84 years old and may die any moment, so that the 
West Indian transfer might be synchronous with his 
demise. Should this happen, he would go down in 
Danish history as the monarch who signalized his ap- 
pearance on the throne and his vacation of it by a loss 
of territory! This has been pointed out to him and is 
said to have made a deep impression upon the old 
king. 

Petticoats at the present play an important role in 
Danish politics. There is, first of all, the spirited Prin- 
cess Marie, daughter of that gallant Duke of Chartres, 
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who was an aide de camp of Gen. McClellan during the 
Antietam campaign. She is immensly popular with 
the masses, owing to her democracy and breezy uncon- 
ventionality. Asan example of the latter may be ad- 
duced the fact that recently at a charity bazaar she 
bought a rose of Lona Barrison, the vaudeville star, 
who had volunteered to act in the capacity as seller in 
the flower booth. Now Lona Barrison was once very 
intimate with a certain prince royal, so snobbery stood 
aghast at the action of the French princess. 

Princess Marie is a great admirer of America, and 
has at various times expressed a desire to visit the United 
States. Her husband, Prince Waldemar, called the 
‘‘ sailor prince,” is also very democratic, and it was this 
general fault of theirs which during the life of the 
queen made them fersone non grate at the court. The 
couple, however, are well liked by the Queen of Eng- 
land, who is also of a very liberal disposition, and, so far 
from interfering in the West Indian affair, actually, it 
is said, advised her father to hurry the negotiations. 

But, undoubtedly, the most influential member of 
the royal family is the dowager empress of Russia. 
This very imperious woman, who once snubbed the 
German kaiser on his own yacht, by refusing to accede 
to his wish tospeak Danish toa Schleswig sailor, saying 
that it did not please her to see a Dane in a Prussian 
uniform, possesses great influence overall the members 
of the royal family. She has inherited her parents’ 
aversion to the masses, and to this day bears on her body 
the mark of the stone which some ruffian threw at her 
father one morning while they were driving in the park. 

She was always opposed to Denmark selling the 
West Indian islands, but once suggested that Russia buy 
them. Her consort Alexander II., however, did not care 
to run the risk of thus breaking the old friendship 
between Russia and the United States. 
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The success of the left in 1901 did not at all please 
her, it is said, and enlisted her active sympathy for the 
rights, who are striving desperately to regain control. 
The present political agitation in Denmark against the 
West Indian transfer is merely a clever, if expensive, 
subterfuge to achieve this result, which uses the lands- 
thing as a catspaw soto embarrass the Deuntzer cabinet 
as to force its resignation. 

This done, the conservatives would return to power, 
and the court would once more dominate the govern- 
ment. 











THE GILL SCHOOL CITY 
JAMES T. WHITE 


One of the greatest movements for the betterment 
of political conditions is sweeping over the entire 
country. It has been felt that publicschools do not yet 
fulfil their highest intention, nor reach their largest 
efficiency. From the standpoint of the state, the first 
requisite of the schools is that they should produce good 
citizens, and after that result has been guaranteed there 
may be added branches which tend to a full and sym- 
metrical education. The proper demand ought to be 
that schools train and mould the child for successful 
entrance upon the responsibilities of maturity. These 
responsibilites require: The practical acquisition of cer- 
tain useful things, like reading, writing, numerical com- 
putations, etc.; the development of the mental powers 
of the child; the promotion of healthful and symmetri- 
cal body development. 

But educators believe that the schools should do 
even more than this. They should train the child in 
practical morality, not merely for the sake of intellec- 
tual perception, but to incorporate the habits of right 
conduct into the very texture of character. The schools 
should also undertake that most important of all tasks, 
the rearing of citizens. No one any longer needs argu- 
ment to be convinced that the schools, in addition to 
moral teaching, should inculcate the spirit of patriot- 
ism, and a practical knowledge of the duties and obli- 
gations of citizenship. 

There has been found a means of giving the youth 
of the land such a training in the principles and right 
practice of citizenship as will, within afew years, when 
they are grown up, create a revolution in the moral 


sentiment, habits and political intelligence of the 
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people, and which will bring about one of the most 
radical reforms in educational methods ever under- 
taken. 

The president of the Patriotic League has devised 
the Gill School City, which is a system of self-govern- 
ment, something like the George Junior Republic, 
which, while it appeals to the interest and enthusiasm 
of the youthful mind, compels a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles of self-government. While it is, in 
a sense, play, it is actual self-government, and trains 
the children in the continual practice of citizenship. 
By very force of habit it establishes a groundwork of 
character, which has produced most remarkable results. 

The Gill School City is modeled after the municipal 
government, with mayor, courts, police and ordinances. 
It is a continuation of the kindergarten idea. It affords 
amusement and occupation, while it instils the most 
pregnant lessons in self-control and the rights of others. 
It shows the meaning of the restrictions placed upon 
the individual, and how they subserve the larger good; 
it excites ambition to merit positions of honor and au- 
thority; it works a most marvelous revolution in per- 
sonal habits, such as cleanliness, politeness and good 
speech, and teaches a practical altruism, which is more 
effective in permanent results than the teaching of pre- 
cepts through all the ages. 

The object of the Gill School City is by practical 
means to raise the quality of citizenship to the highest 
standard; to increase the happiness of student life; to 
add effectiveness to the teacher’s work; to set forth in 
clear relief, before teachers and students, the great ob- 
ject of education, which is, that the individual shall be 
led to form the habit of thinking and of acting towards 
others honestly and generously, and under all circum- 
stances to govern himself fearlessly and wisely. 

Froebel with his kindergarten, Johnson with his 
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playschool and Tsanoff with his playground have 
shown conclusively that play is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in fastening the attention and fixing impres- 
sions upon the mind, whether in child or adult. The 
Gill School City is largely founded upon this principle, 
for it is one round of play, while at the same time it is 
actual self-government, and by frequent change of 
officers provides a continual change of scene. It sup. 
plies an unending amusement, because each child is 
both actor and spectator on a miniature stage, which 
counterparts the serious business of his elders. Ina 
word, it provides unlimited opportunity for the play of 
the imitative and imaginative faculties, while it en- 
courages and exercises self-respect, self-confidence, 
courage, astuteness, order, command, obedience, self- 
control, and all the graces of character. 

The Gill School City is already in successful oper- 
ation all over the country, and has proved to be sucha 
practical means of inculcating the obligations of citi- 
zenship that the United States government has em- 
ployed its author, Mr. Wilson L. Gill, to introduce the 
system into the schools of Cuba, where its success has 
called forth the unqualified indorsement of Gov.-Gen.- 
Wood and all the Cuban school officials. The success 
of the school city has been so satisfactory that it is 
rapidly being adopted in all parts of the country, and 
will, without question, be eventually a part of our 
future education. It is so simple and effective that edu- 
cators are led to say, ‘‘ Why didn’t I think of this?” 

A typical example of the working of the school 
city is to be found at the normal school at New Paltz, 
New York. Here there is a small republic in itself, 
with each pupil a full-fledged citizen, who, without 
slighting any of his studies or ceasing to be a scholar, 
is taking an active part in the administration of the 
school. The school is divided into wards, each with its 
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organization of president and secretary, each choosing 
delegates to the nominating convention. The officers 
elected are a mayor, a president of the city council, a 
sheriff, a city treasurer, a city attorney, judges and an 
alderman for each ward. There is a board of health to 
prevent an accumulation of litter, and a police board to 
enforce discipline. The officers rank in the scholars’ 
minds next to the faculty, and the discipline is excep- 
tional, the police maintaining better discipline than 
could be done by any teacher. So powerful is the force 
of public opinion that no one thinks of evading a 
penalty. In one case a pupil, when arrested, refused 
to obey the summons to appear before the school city 
court. He was sentenced to be banished from the 
study room, and public sentiment was so against him 
that his presence was not suffered in the company of 
the rest of the school. Public opinion was a power 
he could not withstand, and he saw, upon reflection, 
that not to appear would ruin his school life. 

Not an atom of this is play. It is as much a seri- 
ous study as any inthe curriculum. By actual practice 
boys and girls alike are learning the framework of 
government, the making of laws, what a republic is, 
and what the science of civics stands for. Their little 
government is in precise imitation of those actually in 
existence. The nearest approach to contact with the 
school city made by the teaching staff is that the faculty 
constitutes a state court of appeals, with the principal 
as the presiding justice. This presiding justice also 
holds a veto power, which serves as a restraining and 
guiding influence over the entire government. 

Wherever the school city has been put to the test 
of practice, the reports are unanimous as to the im- 
provement in the behavior, habits and general charac- 
ter of the pupils. It also awakensan increased interest 
in the regular school work. The system has all the 
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fascination of play, and an election awakens more in- 
terest than the most exciting football game. But the 
larger interest grows out of the fact that the work is 
serious. One school principal reports the following in- 
cident: A large boy was disorderly in the hall. When 
the officer spoke to him he resented it as an infringe- 
ment upon his personal rights. The mayor remonstra- 
ted with him, and the boy attempted to get up a fight, 
and used indecent language. This seemed to the chil- 
dren to call for summary measures, and a special ses- 
sion of the court wasconvened. The offender was tried, 
found guilty, and was expelled from theschool. Later 
his mother became greatly incensed at what she con- 
sidered an unwarrantable persecution of her boy. The 
situation was explained to her by the judge of the court, 
and the next day the boy’s parents obliged him to 
appear before the court with an humble apology to the 
judge, who exacted from him a solemn promise that 
such conduct would never be repeated, when he was re- 
instated in the school. And all this was done without 
the intervention of the principal. Public opinion was 
the supreme law and the children are quick to recog- 
nize its justice, and themselves insist upon its strict en- 
forcement. Every citizen but one said the court had 
done right in expelling the boy. And the lesson was 
not lost upon him; it is reported that he became a 
changed boy and has never caused any trouble since. 

In the Hollingsworth School, Philadelphia, the 
principal reports that five boys were arraigned for 
snowballing a little Italian. They confessed the offence, 
and when told by the judge that they might choose their 
own punishment, one, who happened to be the director 
of public safety, said he thought he should be deposed 
from the office, and this was the judgment rendered. 
Three of the culprits begged for clemency, which the 
judge was inclined to grant, but the sense of the neces- 
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sity of rigorously maintaining the laws was so great 
that public opinion was unanimously against such an 
action, and punishment was insisted upon. 

The principal of the Hyde Park School, of Chicago, 
reports that under the school city system the cases of 
discipline have been reduced from 300 a year to a very 
small percentage, and that it has so emancipated the 
teachers from the work of keeping order that they can 
devote themselves entirely to the work of instruction. 
The system has proved so successful that over twenty 
grammar schools of Chicago are now under this method 
of government. One of the most conspicuous results 
of this system is the eradication of offences which do 
not come under the eye of the principal. Pugilistic 
encounters tending to develop the brute of the child, 
vile language, lying and swearing, usually go on with- 
out his knowledge, and more harm may come from a 
half-hour’s recreation period than could be set right in 
a lifetime. The jurisdiction of the school city covers 
behavior at all times and all places, and the best citi- 
zens are quick to see wrongdoing in its true aspect and 
the necessity for its correction. 

The principal of the Montgomery School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., reports that a young Hebrew boy was 
brought before the court charged with swearing, and 
in the course of the examination finally admitted it. 
The prosecuting attorney, himself a Hebrew, stepped 
forward, and in a very impressive manner said: ‘‘ And 
you a Jew, one of God’s chosen people, take his name 
in vain! You have been taught better than that at the 
German school; you have been taught not to take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain. What kind of a 
fellow are you, anyway?” The effect of that speech 
was wonderful, and ten times greater than coming from 
a teacher, who might be expected to stand upon a high 
pedestal of morality; but, coming from his own asso- 
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ciates, it represented the voice of public opinion, which 
would not toierate contamination, and implied an un- 
worthiness of association with decent fellows, which is 
a more powerful corrective than the heaviest punish- 
ment. 

‘¢ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and 
the educated people of the United States have not paid 
the price. As a consequence the people have lost a part 
of their liberty, and must labor longer hours and pay 
more taxes, because of the dishonesty of the public 
servants; they must lose life because of bad drainage, 
dirty streets, bad food and other evils which might have 
been prevented by the government, if the right officials 
had been selected. And who select the officials of the 
government? The uneducated. The foreigners who 
know nothing of self-governmentall vote as directed by 
mercenary bosses; most of those who have little school- 
ing vote. Of those who have much schooling fewer 
vote. A college and university education is almost a 
guarantee that a man will zof attend the primaries, or 
perform his other municipal duties. This is not the 
fault of the books, it is the fault of the school manage- 
ment and method of training. ‘The present system of 
school government is an absolute monarchy, in which the 
teacher is the supreme and arbitrary authority, and yet 
we are seeking to train our children to become citizens 
of a republic. From the primary schools to graduation 
from college, the student is made to feel that he has 
nothing to do with the government of himself or his 
fellows; that tattling is the highest crime, and to bring 
a wrongdoer to justice is mean and dishonorable. Se- 
cret opposition and disloyalty to authority are constantly 
fostered. 

It is this reprehensible school system, unwittingly 
teaching children to stand calmly by without a word 
of protest when they see their schoolmates break 
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the laws of the school, which is to-day developing the 
men who shut their eyes and ears to the corruption in 
the conduct of municipal and state affairs. And under 
such vicious training through youth, how can it ever be 
expected that when the children are grown they will 
understand the meaning and the methods of right 
practice in government? 

The recognition of the cause of the evil is almost a 
declaration of the only remedy, which is systematically 
to train the child from the earliest school days in the 
actual practice of self-government; to train him to 
cultivate wisely his own conscience, and be governed 
by it, rather than by that of the teacher; to cooperate 
with his fellows for the common good, rather than for 
mischief; to form habits of law and order, rather than 
those of anarchy. In other words, the remedy for the 
apathy of educated men in reference to their municipal 
duties is to train children to think and act and form the 
habits of self-government in the schools and colleges. 

The Gill School City shows the children that 
laws are not made to prevent freedom, but to protect 
rights; that officers representing the government are 
to be respected and obeyed, in order that the general 
welfare of the community may be secured; it teaches 
them to be alert in every way for the general welfare, 
and how to share intelligently in the government of 
which they will soon form a part. 

The new system develops a strong, hearty, well- 
trained and well-informed public opinion, which will 
do much when applied later to the affairs of the larger 
municipality and state. And it is upon this upright- 
ness of general opinion that the safety of the republic 
lies. 

The executive responsibility thus placed upon 
the children, in addition to teaching them citizenship, 
develops a discrimination, an impartiality, a self- 
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reliance, which will be of the utmost value to them in 
after life, in securing and maintaining positions of 
social, industrial and political responsibility, which are 
always open to those best fitted to occupy them. 

The results already accomplished prove beyond 
contradiction that the methods of the Gill School 
City appeal and are applicable to youth, and that 
these methods accomplish the largest results for per- 
manent betterment of the commonwealth. And if this 
system could be extended throughout the country, it 
would result in a few years in a purer and loftier ideal 
of citizenship, which would not only remedy many of 
the evils of the present form of government but pro- 
duce a national public sentiment, which could be trusted 
to advance the betterment of the world. 

The Patriotic League was organized for the purpose 
of accomplishing this reform by instilling into the 
children the knowledgeof American principles, history 
and progress by means of systematic training in citi- 
zenship in the public schools, and its object is to have 
the Gill School City made a part of the permanent sys- 
tem of public instruction, and put into every public and 
private school in the United States. Not the least of 
the good features of this new system is that it does not 
require any extra expense for teacher or text-book, and 
can be incorporated into any school work without dis- 
turbing the present course of study. 

The Patriotic League urges every principal and 
teacher, who may read this article, to make an experi- 
ment with this Gill School City system, and if applica- 
tion is made to the Patriotic League, New York city, 
it will freely assist in its introduction with information 
and literature. It has prepared full instructions how 
to proceed, and, while the system should have oversight 
and advice, it may be easily inaugurated without tax- 
ing the time of the teacher, while it will greatly facili- 
tate his work, and improve the morale of the school. 








DEVELOPMENT OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
WILLIAM GILBERT IRWIN 


One of the most remarkable features of American 
industrial effort is displayed in the marvelous develop- 
ment of the coal industry, which important economical 
fuel forms the key to the whole field of industrial en- 
deavor. Those important hydrocarbons found in nature 
and known as coal, owing to their unlimited supply in 
sight, are destined to retain their pre-eminence for 
many years to come. In their development to the pres- 
ent magnitude which they hold is to be found one of the 
most fascinating recitals presented in the annals of 
trade. To-day fuel coal, anthracite and bituminous, is 
universally adapted to the requirements of modern in- 
dustry, a thing impossible with all other known forms 
of fuel. The early attempts at iron making in this 
country involved the use of charcoal asa fuel. Later 
anthracite coal came into general use for this purpose, 
and about the middle of the last century coke supplanted 
anthracite in 1ron and steel making, and this latter fuel 
has been largely responsible for the wonderful develop- 
ment of these industries, one instance of this effect be- 
ing displayed in the marvelous industrial development 
of Pittsburg, which has always been the center of the 
coke industry. 

New Castle coal has been used as a fuel for more 
than eight centuries, and there is evidence that this fuel 
was used by the early Britons before the Roman con- 
quest. Coal was first discovered in America in 1579 by 
Father Hennepin, the noted Jesuit missionary, near the 
site of the present town of Ottawa, Ill. The vein was a 
bituminous one and is being worked at various points 


at this day. The first coal mine in this country was 
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opened in the Triassic bituminous field near Richmond, 
Va., where coal was discovered in 1750. Anthracite 
coal was mined in Rhode Island as early as 1768, and in 
1793 anthracite coal was discovered near Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., the product being first used for iron making at 
Pottsville, Pa., in 1839. 

The anthracite coal supply of the country is con- 
fined to an exceedingly limited area, to a field contain- 
ing about 500 square miles, located in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and since the discovery of this important mineral 
fuel, a little more than a century ago, in this field there 
has been a most remarkable development. The field 
embraces portions of the counties of Luzerne, Lacka- 
wanna, Schuylkill, Carbon, Dauphin, Northumberland, 
Sullivan and Columbia in eastern Pennsylvania, and the 
production of the field for 1901 was 67,417,874 tons. 
While the demand for anthracite coal for various do- 
mestic and industrial purposes continues, its use in the 
reduction of iron ore and in the various processes of the 
steel industry is diminishing, only about 100,000 tons 
of pig iron being produced with this fuel last year. 

While the anthracite coal industry of the country 
has about reached the limit of production, and these 
fields are being rapidly depleted, the bituminous in- 
dustry is still in its early stages, despite the enormous 
output already reached. Aside from the gas, steaming 
and coking bituminous coal, which is a natural product 
suited to various industrial operations, bituminous coal 
readily adapts itself, through a course of preparation, 
to all the varied requirements to which a fuel is sub- 
jected. As coke it has already supplanted anthracite 
coal, while coal-tar gas forms a most important manu- 
facturing fuel and an illuminant. 

Anthracite coal is really a form of coke produced 
by nature. At one time it was a bituminous coal, the 
great amount of volatile matter and other chemicals 
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having been expelled by the mighty forces of nature 
during the earth’s chaotic period. This coal is much 
freer from volatile matter than is ordinary coke, and 
contains more carbon, both of which facts tend to en- 
hance its fuel value; but overbalancing these is its 
density, caused by the immense pressure to which it 
was subjected during its plastic condition. 

Pennsylvania leadsin the production of bituminous 
as well as anthracite coal, that state last year having an 
output of 88,500,000 tons. Save the early mention of 
bituminous coal mining already made, the soft coal 
fields of western Pennsylvania are the oldest in the 
country in point of working, and without exception 
they are the oldest as well as the most extensive that 
have undergone continuous operation. These fields 
extend from the crest of the Alleghenies westward into 
Ohio and southward into West Virginia. Pittsburg is 
to-day the center of the greatest coal fields in the world, 
these having an area of more than 100,000 square 
miles. The Pittsburg bituminous coal field proper, 
however, may be said to contain about 20,000 square 
miles, embracing about fifteen counties of western 
Pennsylvania, of which this great iron and steel manu- 
facturing city is the geographical and industrial center. 

The discovery and exploitation of this great field, 
which for many years was the sole source of bitumi- 
nous coal in this country, and which is to-day the great- 
est field in the world, dates back to near the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the French and English 
were herecontending for the mastery of the new world. 
Coal was discovered at Pittsburg about 1758, and from 
that time until the present day the coal industry has 
contributed more liberally than any other resource to 
the evolution of this city into the center of the iron and 
steel trade of the world. 

As early as 1802 a cargo of Pittsburg coal was 
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shipped by the Ohio, Mississippi, gulf and the Atlantic 
to Havre, and since that time the river coal trade has 
developed into gigantic proportions. The beginning of 
the railway development inaugurated a new era for the 
coal industry, and in 1850 the output of the entire 
country in bituminous coal was a little over 10,000,000 
tons, the greater portion coming from the Pittsburg field. 
In 1870 nineteen states were producing soft coal, the 
production forthat year being 17,000,oo0tons. The real 
development began during the decade between 1870 
and 1880, the production for the latter year being 43, 

000,000 tons, coming from twenty-five states. In 1890 
the output of the country was 111,000,000 tons, and 
since that time our soft coal trade has been more than 
doubled, twenty-eight states being now engaged in the 
industry. The production for I90I was 231,393,204 
tons. 

In 1900 the United States passed Great Britain in 
the production of bituminous coal and assumed her po- 
sition at the head of the soft coal mining countries of 
the world. Last year our production exceeded one- 
fourth of the entire mineral fuel production of the 
world, was nearly one-third greater than that of Great 
Britain, nearly twice the output of Germany, and ex- 
ceeded the production‘of continental Europe. Our 
combined anthracite and bituminous production for 
last year was about one-third of the world’s produc- 
tion. 

In eccordance with their geological and geographi- 
cal position, the bituminous coal fields, extending over 
twenty-eight states and territories, are divided into 
seven fields, of which the Appalachian is by far the 
most important. It embraces the bituminous coal 
measures of Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, Maryland, 
West Virginia, the western part of Virginia, parts of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. It 
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contains the famous Pittsburg gas coal field, the Con- 
nellsville coking coal region, the numerous gas, steam- 
ing and coking coal districts of West Virginia, the 
Birmingham field of Alabama and numerous other fa- 
mous coal producing districts, its annual production 
exceeding 150,000,000 tons, or about three-fifths of the 
production of the country. 

The Triassic field near Richmond, Va., is the only 
bituminous coal producing section on the Atlantic 
coast, its annual production not exceeding 50,000 tons. 
The central field includes the coal deposits of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and western Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and has an annual production of about 35,000,000 tons. 
The western field embraces those states between the 
Mississippiand the Rocky mountains, and has an annu- 
al output of about 18,000,000 tons. This field is rapidly 
growing in importance. The Rocky mountain field is 
also undergoing rapid development, and owing to its im- 
mense area is destined at some time in the future to be- 
come the greatest field in the country. Its production 
for last year was about 15,000,000 tons. 

The coal fields of the Pacific slope are making 
rapid gains, this being particularly the case with the 
Washington field. Between 1890 and 1g00 the produc- 
tion of that state was more tlfan doubled, its produc- 
tion last year being about 3,000,000 tons. Lately the 
work of the United States geological survey has direc- 
ted considerable attention to the Alaska coal fields, and 
it is now known that that territory possesses almost un- 
limited mineral fuel resources, which are about to un- 
dergo development. 

The application of modern mine engineering 
methods and the introduction of modern equipments 
and improved operating machinery have been material 
factors in the evolution of the American coal industry. 
This effect is aptly illustrated by the installation of 
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coal mining machines. In 1891 about 6,000,000 tons 
of coal were mined in this country by mechanical 
means. Five years later, when the entire production 
was 191,000,000 tons of all kinds of coal, more than 
16,000,000 tons were mined by machines. In 1g00, 
52,790,523 tons, or 24.65% of the bituminous output, 
were machine mined, while last year about one-third of 
the country’s production was machine mined, there now 
being more than 3,000 electrical and compressed air 
mining machines in operation. 

Improved engineering practice and mine operating 
methods have greatly reduced the immense waste which 
formerly characterized the coal mining industry. Elec- 
trical and other mechanical forms of coal handling have 
greatly increased the production and at the same time 
reduced the mining expenses, there now being many 
mines in operation with a daily output of from six to 
eight thousand tons and several producing more than 
ten thousand tons daily. More than half a million men 
are now employed in the coal mining industry of this 
country, and a like number are indirectly dependent 
upon the industry for a livelihood. 

The aggregate value of the coal marketed in this 
country last year exceeded $300,000,000 at the mines, 
and the sum total of the capital invested in the indus- 
try is almost beyond computation. Making due allow- 
ance for barren areas, the some 200,000 square miles 
embraced in the coal fields of the country are capable 
of producing 1,000,000,000,000 tons of coal. Had the 
operations in these fields been conducted on the same 
scale during the past 6,000 years, these fields would still 
be undepleted. Thus we get some idea of those vast 
mineral fuel resources which are destined to perpet- 
uate the industrial supremacy of this country. 

An enormous railway development has been 
brought about in consequence of the great develop- 
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ment of these fuel industries, and many subsidiary in- 
dustries in which millions of capital is involved have 
been brought into existence. The railway lines cen- 
tering in the coal fields are the most profitable in the 
world, but, great as has been this railway development, 
the existing lines are scarcely adequate to the handling 
of the immense coal traffic. During the past year or 
so the roads centering in Pittsburg have been far from 
equal to the demand made by the fuel trade, furnish- 
ing the curious spectacle of a great freight blockade. 

A remarkable effect of the coal industry is seen in 
the fact that, through the shipment of the product by 
river from Pittsburg, that city has become the fifth in 
rank of the great shipping ports of the country, its 
annual traffic being surpassed only by that of New 
York, Baltimore, Buffalo, and Chicago. Pittsburg 
stands at the head of the world’s greatest internal 
water-way, composed of the Ohio and Mississippi and 
their numerous navigable tributaries. The United 
States government has expended more than $10,000,000 
in improving the Pittsburg harbor and the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers, which are now navigable for 
a considerable distance above Pittsburg, while large 
sums have been expended in improving the Ohio. It 
is doubtful whether any similar outlay of capital on the 
part of our government ever conferred so great bene- 
fits upon so wide an area of country and so vast a pop- 
ulation. 

The development of the coking industry in the 
Connellsville region shifted the pig iron industry from 
the Atlantic coast, and laid the foundation for Pitts- 
burg’s industrial greatness. To-day this city possesses 
more industrial superlatives than are to be found on any 
other similar area on earth. Were the coke supply cut 
off for one week, these industries would be paralyzed, 
which shows how closely they are dependent upon the 
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coking industry. Of the 21,692,500 tons of coke manu- 
factured in the country last year, the Connellsville re- 
gion produced more than 13,000,000 tons, and the whole 
production of the Pittsburg district was 15,325,293 
tons. There are now nearly 65,000 coking ovens in the 
country, and upon these the iron and steel industries, 
particularly the furnaces and foundries, depend for their 
fuel supply. 

The present trend in the coking industry, following 
that in other departments of the coal trade, is toward 
the elimination of waste and the utilization of all possi- 
ble heat energy. With this view, the various patterns 
of by-product coking ovens, by which the valuable 
chemicals given off in form of smoke during the coking 
process are saved, are now undergoing a rapid devel- 
opment. There are now more than 4,000 of these ovens 
in operation, and several thousand in the course of in- 
stallation. 

To-day American coal and coke are feeding furnaces 
in many lands and many climes, our exportation of 
these products amounting to about 8,000,000 tons annu- 
ally. Our export coal trade now reaches to fifty coun- 
tries, while twenty-two foreign countries are now buy- 
ing American coke. Great as has been the growth of 
our mineral fuel industries, they are far from reaching 
their greatest development. To-day, in spite of the 
enormous production, the supply scarcely meets the de- 
mand. Millions of capital is now being invested in 
coal lands, and thousands of new mines are being de- 
veloped in order to meet the growing demand for the 
product. Altogether, the story of the rise of this great 
industry presents one of the most remarkable phases of 
our industrial development. 








EDITORIAL CRUCIBLE 


Mr. EDWARD F. SHEPARD thought he could reform 
Tammany Hall from the inside, but the people were 
not willing to loan him the city government as the ap- 
paratus for an operation so highly uncertain. Too 
many previous surgeons had found that, while the 
pain suffered by the patient was hardly worth mention- 
ing, the disabled apparatus had to be withdrawn for 
extensive repairs. 

Mr. Lewis Nixon likewise thought he could reform 
Tammany from the inside, but after divers murky days 
and nights of the inner darkness he is already glad to 
avail himself of the deliverance vouchsafed to Jonah. 
Now he returns to his shipyards, where so decent a 
gentleman ought to have remained in the first place. 
Next! 





RUSKIN BUSINESS COLLEGE, a socialist institution 
at Trenton, Missouri, advertises for students in the 
following manner: 

** WanTED—Young men and women of the right kind of energy 
and stick-to-a-tive-ness. . . . No room for loafers and weaklings who 
are too lazy to work.” 

If a simple institution like a business college can 
get along only with people of the ‘‘ right kind of energy 
and stick-to-a-tive-ness,” it is pertinent to inquire just 
how long a socialist organization of our infinitely com- 
plex modern industrial society is expected to survive, 
when this rigid line of selection cannot be drawn in 
any such fashion, to include only the ‘right kind’”’? 
Will the socialist Utopia raise the sign over its portals, 
‘* No room for loafers and weaklings who are too lazy to 
work”? And if so, to just what planet will this unfor- 


tunately large contingent of the human race be assigned? 
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THE NEw YorRK 7imes thinks the democratic party 
will soon gain glory and power if it will only forget 
Bryan and devote all its attention to cutting the Amer- 
ican tariff. It urges democratic congressmen to vote 
with the republicans when they are foolish enough to 
cut American industries. It may bring a few soup 
kitchens and bankruptcy, but to consider that is mere 
selfishness. The high political ethics which shall ele- 
vate the democratic party to greatness and fame is to 
cut,—cut anything and everything that looks like pro- 
tection to American industry. Besides, that is so sim- 
ple. It does not need any brains, nor any leadership, 
nor any principle. Brigands even can learn that. 
The Zimes evidently remembers that its party was once 
successful under the policy of cutting American pros- 
perity. To be sure, it was turned out of power at the 
first opportunity, but then, virtue is its own reward, and 
it has to-day the satisfaction of knowing that it neu- 
tralized the entire progress of the last decade in the 
Igth century. 





SINCE THE adoption of modern industrial methods 
there has been a general tendency of population to 
center in large cities. This has been so in a marked 
degree since 1850, and is particularly characteristic of 
the most progressive nations. In England and Wales 
69.73 per cent. of the people live in cities of over 1I0,- 
000 population. In the United States 27.6 per cent. of 
the population is in cities of the specified size. This 
tendency of population to become urban has no better 
illustration than in Australia, a comparatively new 
country, where 41.4 of the people are dwellers in cities. 

This disposition of the people to turn cityward is a 
cause of worriment to certain so-called economists and 
reformers, but is not of itself alarming. In fact itisa 
natural and healthy manifestation of modern social and 
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industrial life. The thing for the real reformer to do 
is not to rail against cities, and wail because so many 
people insist upon living in them, but to bend his ener- 
gies upon the solution of municipal problems, and in 
behalf of social betterment in our great centers of popu- 
lation. This means effort in behalf of tenement 
house reform, better sanitation, and an improved physi- 
cal and moral environment generally. Under existing 
conditions the people cannot be kept from living in 
cities, but cities can be made infinitely better places in 
which people may live. That in fact is the practical 
end of the problem with which people should wrestle, 
and with which they can contend successfully. 





AND STILL the Mew York Tribune is calling the con- 
sistent protectionists in congress ‘‘insurgents.” Just 
when, by the way, did ‘‘insurgent” become such an 
odious term of reproach? It is now considered fairly 
respectable, even in the best circles, to have been an 
American ‘‘insurgent” in 1776, or an anti-slavery ‘‘in- 
surgent” before the 60’s, or a Cuban ‘‘insurgent” be- 
fore the Spanish war; and if, in the present sugar tariff 
struggle in congress, the cause of honest protection to 
American industries survives the masked assaults of its 
professing friends, the principles for which the ‘‘insur- 
gents” are standing may once more become, as in for- 
mer days, the approved test of party regularity. 

There are dangerous signs of this in the air already, 
—in fact, the Z7ribune’s last two references to the ‘‘in- 
surgents” have been to record their success in voting 
down the machine dictation of the party leaders who 
have been, for whatever reasons, trying to establish the 
future of the Cuban rather than American sugar indus- 
try. And when the ‘‘insurgents” do become the rec- 
ognized conservators of genuine American policy and 
regulation party doctrine, how nimbly the 7ribune will 
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vault the barbed wires again! It is great on regularity, 
nowadays, is the 7ridune,; that is its forte, in fact. It 
‘‘stands with the administration” whichever way the 
political wind makes the weather-vanes point. Why cer- 
tainly. There may be more coronations at almost any 
time. Somebody must attend them, and who more 
naturally than the faithful editor who, through every 
change of party masters, not only serves but also stands 
and waits? 





THE HYSTERICAL newspapers are fighting what they 
call the ‘‘ beef trust” after the manner of the Spanish 
‘‘don’’ and his windmill. Of course it is not at all 
necessary to prove that there is a beef trust, or having 
done so to demonstrate that it and it alone is responsi- 
ble for the rise in the price of beef. An effort of that 
sort would not be at all to the taste of the papers which 
make their impression upon the superficial by violently 
beating the tom-tom of prejudice. In pursuing their 
allotted way these newspapers do some funny things, 
and throw fact, logic and common sense to the dogs. 

In the first place, we were asked to believe that 
the ‘‘trust” was actually lying awake nights in order 
to devise plans by which it could reduce the consump- 
tion of beef and curtail trade in the article it had to 
sell. The fact that every business enterprise or com- 
bination of capital has for its chief end the increase of 
trade and extension of the consumption of its product 
makes no impression upon papers afflicted with anti- 
trust mania. 

Having exploited this bit of bad logic and economic 
error, the same class of papers came up smiling with 
another batch of nonsense cut from the same cloth. 
They told a gaping populace that the ‘‘trust” had 
actually been running the beef cattle out of the United 
States, and feeding England and the continent on roast 
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beef at considerably less prices than the Americans pay 
for the same article of food. Just what object the beef 
packers would have in thus cutting off their own profits 
at home, to sell cheap beef to the aliens abroad, the 
anti-trust organs have not told us. In fact, in this 
whole matter they are simply following the same old 
channels with the same old objects, to arouse prejudice 
and fan class hatred and social envy. 





IT APPEARS that the Manufacturers’ Record begins 
to regard itself as somewhat of a sage in southern jour- 
nalism. Asa sort of a golden-wedding souvenir, it has 
published a special issue as its ‘‘ Twentieth Century 
Number.” Regardless of the fact that it is a little 
young to regard itself as among the sages, its anniver- 
sary number is a very successful and creditable effort 
to give its readers something of special and permanent 
value. It shows very clearly that, notwithstanding that 
the Record is rather backward, not to say narrow, on the 
child-labor question, it is thoroughly alive and energetic 
and up-to-date in all other respects regarding southern 
interests. In this twentieth century number it has a 
large number of excellent contributions from men 
prominent in affairs, from the North as well as the 
South. On ‘‘Southern Money in Banking” it has a 
contribution from Ex-Controller Eckels; on ‘‘ The 
Southern Iron and Steel Industries,” from James M. 
Swank, than whom nobody could speak with greater 
knowledge and authority; one also from Mr. J. Stephen 
Jeans, secretary of the British Iron Trade Association, 
who is the Swank of England; and one on ‘‘Some In- 
dustrial Needs of the South,” by Edward H. Sanborn, 
general manager of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

Our readers will remember that about a year ago 
Mr. Sanborn wrote an article on factory life in the 
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South, in which he recommended the 60-hour-a-week 
system and restriction of child labor to twelve years of 
age during the public school term. Although this isa 
very conservative proposition, having been adopted 
over seventy years ago in England, and many years 
ago in practically every manufacturing state in the 
union, and is established by law throughout Europe, 
Mr. Sanborn’s declaration was ahead of any previous 
utterance in the South, and we hailed it asa sign of 
progress. Itis to be regretted that Mr. Sanborn did 
not, in his article on ‘‘Some Industrial Needs of the 
South,” urge at least the adoption of a ten-hour day for 
factories. Perhaps his twelve-year-limit proposition 
did not receive sufficient encouragement to warrant 
such a ‘‘ radical” suggestion. 





HERBERT SPENCER, in his new book, said to be his 
last, expresses his detestation of ‘‘that conception of 
social progress which presents as its aim increase of 
population, growth of wealth, spread of commerce,” 
and all that. It is quite possible that the great syn- 
thetic philosopher is simply detesting a man of straw, if 
he assumes that anybody is seriously concerned about 
a manifestation of social progress, however material, 
apart from the interests of the best and largest human 
welfare. 

It is easy and somewhat popular to deprecate the 
influence of commerce and decry wealth. There isa 
good deal of superficial assumption that commerce and 
wealth are hindrances rather than helps to desirable 
social progress, but the history of human society dem- 
onstrates the contrary. The development of com- 
merce, the increase of wealth, and that conservation of 
life which has to do with increase of population, have 
in the aggregate added to human welfare, and broadened 
the horizon of human possibilities. 
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Mr. Spencer declares that ‘‘in the politico-eco- 
nomic ideal of human existence there is contemplated 
quantity only and not quality.” Again the facts run 
counter to the Spencerian theory. It must be a defec- 
tive vision and a mistaken judgment which cannot see 
that the quality of life has been elevated with the 
growth of commerce and the accumulation of wealth. 
Who can imagine that life for the great masses in the 
modern industrial nations is not vastly superior intellec- 
tually and morally to that which existed before commerce 
was developed and diversified wants had led mento de- 
sire more wealth as a means of securing more welfare? It 
is an historic fact that learning and light and the desire 
for liberty emerged from the submergence of the dark 
ages, not in the wilderness, but in a few industrial and 
commercial cities of continental Europe. It is the 
recognition of the connection between man’s material 
good and social growth which makes ‘‘fifty years of 
Europe” better than ‘‘ a cycle of Cathay.” 

This is not saying that the spread of commerce and 
the acquisition of wealth may not be accompanied by 
innumerable abuses. But normal human progress de- 
pends upon men wisely taking things as they are, seek- 
ing the larger life on that basis, and, without bewailing 
the disparity between quantity and quality of life, seek- 
ing the ends of a stable social progress by increasing the 
number of the fit, who are wise enough to see that hu- 
man welfare depends in its largest sense upon all the 
things, material as well as moral, which broaden life, 
add to real happiness and the development of character. 











THE OPEN FORUM 


This department belongs to our readers, and offers to them full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘ talk back” to the editor, give information, discuss topics or 
ask questions on subjects within the field covered by Gunton’s Maca- 
zing. All communications, whether letters for publication or inquiries 
for the ‘‘ Question Box,” must be accompanied by the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer. This is not required for publication, if the writer 
objects, but as evidence of good faith. Anonymous correspondents are 
ignored. 


QUESTION BOX 


The President and the Spoilsmen 
Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—You have implied in some of your re- 
cent discussions that President Roosevelt is inclined to 
yield to the spoilsmen for the sake of a second term, 
but is it not a fact that, among his first acts as presi- 
dent, was a wide extension of the civil service rules, 
new orders for the effective enforcement of these rules, 
the removal of Bidwell, against all political opposition 
from New York state, a new standard of appointments 
in the South, and especially vigorous action towards 
army and navyscandals? The president ought to have 
credit for going a long way ahead of his predecessors, 
even if he is not entirely free from yielding on some 
points for the sake of harmony. G. R. 

Yes, indeed; it is true President Roosevelt began 
with the highest kind of intentions and standards, and 
the fact that, under the power of political custom, 
which might often be spelt coercion, even he could not 
entirely maintain his ground, is nearly conclusive proof 
that nobody can. No man ever went to the presidency 
with a cleaner record, a stronger purpose and a more 
concrete individuality than Theodore Roosevelt. He 
had made the most marvelous progress in public life 
ever enjoyed by a man of his age, and had mounted to 
each successfully higher plane without the aid of the 
professional politician. Never at any stage was he the 
choice of the ‘‘organization.” It acquiesced only be- 
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cause the tide in his favor was irresistible. Yet he has 
not been president six months before he succumbs 
to one thing after another. Of course, he would 
never have removed Appraiser Wakeman for any 
charges that could have been made against him. He 
had really too much conscience and too much manhood 
to retain Bidwell; but, then, as a compromise with the 
powers that kill, he had to sacrifice Wakeman. He 
never would have removed Pension Commissioner 
Evans on the merits of the case, but to escape the op- 
position of the politicians of the Grand Army and the 
pension lobby. He removed Commissioner Evans, but, 
to satisfy his conscience, he insists upon giving Mr. 
Evans another place equally as good. 

So, again, in the immigration department, he could 
not keep Powderly in the face of facts too obvious to be 
obscured; but, as a compromise with the enemies of 
clean administration, he removed McSweeney, who, on 
any rule of fitness, should have been retained. All this 
occurring under Mr. Roosevelt only the more clearly 
demonstrates the well-nigh irresistible tyranny of the 
prevailing political custom of the boss control of public 
appointments. If Mr. Roosevelt could not resist this 
force, we are not likely soon to find a man who can. 
The remedy must be sought in a change in political 
methods, which shall remove this power of dictation 
and coercion by a few leaders. The only feasible 
means of accomplishing this now in sight is to transfer 
the nomination of public officers from machine-con- 
trolled conventions to the direct vote of the people. 





Political Education for Young Women 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—In the April number of this magazine 
we find an article on ‘‘ Public Schools and Good Gov- 
ernment,’ and the writer ably sets forth the importance 
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of teaching those who are to administer the affairs of 
state somewhat of their duties as citizens. 

He would have the pupils in the grammar schools 
and the lower grades of the high school taught not only 
political economy, but ethics as well; and that ‘‘there 
is the place tostart the masses on the road to the ballot- 
box.” It is difficult for us to understand the feasibility 
of this undertaking, inasmuch as ninety per cent. of the 
teachers in the departments mentioned are women, who 
are supposed to know nothing of political science. 

How could the ‘‘elementary principles of taxation” 
be taught by a woman who pays taxes, yet cannot be 
represented by her ballot on election day? How could 
she teach him the majesty of the word ‘‘ ought” without 
intimating that those who are governed by laws OUGHT 
to have a voice in making those laws, according to thé 
spirit of American institutions. 

How could she prepare him for the ‘‘ difficult and 
dangerous task of self-government” while she before 
the law is a perpetual minor, never attaining to the 
dignity of the boy of twenty-one whom she has trained 
from achild up? And lastly, what right has the law 
to insist upon taking any portion of a young woman’s 
time while in the schoolroom to acquire a knowledge 
of that which can never be of any practical benefit to 
her while in a disfranchised state? 

Rev. KATE HUGHEs, 
Table Grove, Illinois. 


(The article to which our correspondent refers was by Prof. S. E. 
Forman, Ph.D., who, upon invitation, makes the following rejoinder:) 
There are several reasons why girls as well as boys 
should study civics. First, an elementary knowledge 
of political science introduces one to a most important 
and all-absorbing subject of human interest. It illumi- 
nates and makes attractive the columns in the news- 
paper which are devoted to politics and thus diverts 
the attention somewhat from the columns devoted to 
unworthy topics. Second, if a woman understands her 
government and has an interest in public questions, her 
knowledge and her interest will be sure to make them- 
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selves felt among her associates, and the influence of 
her enlightenment will find its way to the ballot-box, 
although she does not go there herself. Third, in a 
few states women have a right to vote at all elections; 
in a large number of states they have a right to vote at 
school and municipal elections; ina still larger number 
of states they may act as public officials; that in all 
such states young women should be prepared in school 
for their political duties will be readily conceded. 
Fourth, if the area over which women are sharing the 
suffrage with men is widening, prudence would seem to 
dictate that there be a more widely extended scheme of 
preparing young women for political activities. Cer- 
tainly it is to be hoped that such a preparation will 
always precede any actual participation in public affairs. 
S. E. FORMAN. 





Free Traders and Prosperity 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—Do you not misrepresent the free trader 
in saying that prosperity is a source of perplexity to 
him? Does he not, on the contrary, explain American 
prosperity, for instance, as the inevitable result of 
turning loose the most vigorous and progressive por- 
tion of the most advanced civilization of the world into 
a land full of the richest natural resources and opportu- 
nities, so that wealth and prosperity were bound to 
result, regardless of any tariff policies? 

W.W.N. 

Of course, free traders would object to being re- 
garded as enemies of prosperity, because that is not 
their intention; but they do think our prosperity is in 
spite of our protective policy, and not at all the result 
of it. But it is distinctly true that, whenever we have 
a period of prosperity, they become restless for a change 
of policy. 

They do attribute American prosperity to American 
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energy, and our immensely rich natural resources and 
opportunities, such as our variety of climate, virgin soil 
and rich minerals. But they entirely forget that Russia 
has all these opportunities, limitless land, all the cli- 
mates, immense mineral beds, yet prosperity and prog- 
ress she has not. Her people are poor, ignorant and 
superstitious. These conditions all exist in South 
America, and yet semi-barbarism prevails. They seem, 
also, to be impervious to the lesson that every time, 
largely through their persistent agitation, the tariff pol- 
icy is seriously disturbed, all this prosperity disappears, 
although these natural opportunities and this same vig- 
orous American temperament remains. This whole 
notion upon which the /aissez-faire theory rests, that 
prosperity is due to the original resources of the nation, 
is fallacious. The physical resources of the country 
may be unbounded, and still barbarism prevail, unless 
the social character of the people is stimulated. All 
these opportunities were here when the aborigines on 
this continent were roving barbarians. It is the devel- 
opment of the social character of the people that leads 
to the utilization of natural forces, and not the extent 
of natural forces that makes the progress of the people. 

It is because protection, properly applied, increases 
the stimulating opportunities for this social develop- 
ment that it helps progress. The development of 
manufacture has led to the building of railroads, the 
cultivation of land, the digging of coal, iron and pre- 
cious metals, all of which were as naught until the social 
activities were incited. Mere contact with nature does 
not do this, but protection to the market of diversified 
industries does. Yes, they reason in just the way you 
say, but it is from a mistaken conception of the initia- 
tory forces of social progress, and it is for that reason 
that the free-trade idea er se is distinctly false economic 
doctrine. 
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Self-Development and Altruism 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—In all your discussions of our national 
foreign policy, including such questions as immigra- 
tion, annexation, free trade, etc., you make the point 
that our first duty as a nation is to ourselves, and if we 
do not perform that we shall never be able to do 
much for others. I would ask, where would you draw 
the iine? At what point are we to put this self-devel- 
oped strength into use in helping others? At whatever 
point we should begin to do this, it would be true that 
the time and energy thus spent could have been put 
into more self-development; and, therefore, there 
would never seem to be a time in prospect when we 
shall be rich enough or civilized enough to slacken up 
and help somebody else. 


There never should be a time when we ought to 
‘‘slacken up” and help somebody else. That is not 
the way to help. The way to help other nations 
is through, and simultaneously, helping ourselves. 
This is very much like a somewhat prevalent notion re- 
garding distribution and production. It is commonly 
assumed that distribution is something entirely apart 
from production. Hence the common remark that we 
produce enough, but do not distribute, from which it is 
crudely assumed that society should ‘‘slacken up” pro- 
ducing and go to distributing wealth. There is no way 
in which that can be done except through charity. 
Economic distribution can only take place contempora- 
neously with and as a part of the process of production. 

That is true with relation to nations helping each 
other. Our help to less-advanced nations should not, 
and probably never will, come by our ‘‘slackening up” 
in doing for ourselves. The way we shall help other 
nations is not by giving them wealth or charity in any 
form, but by giving them the benefits of our improved 
methods and devices and friendly good offices. We are 
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doing that to a tremendous extent already. For in- 
stance, our improvements in locomotives and shoe ma- 
chinery and all kinds of agricultural machinery, which 
we are sending to Russia and Austria and other coun- 
tries, are doing more for their progress than any cheap 
charity we might render by our ‘slackening up” to do 
for them what they ought to do forthemselves. Inthe 
item of sewing machines alone, we have rendered im- 
mense practical help to Europe and South America. 
In developing the factory system, England did more 
for the rest of the world than if she had distributed 
equally her entire wealth among European and Asiatic 
nations. The Standard Oil Company, in developing the 
great system of refining oil and the pipe-line system of 
transportation, which has been adopted bodily by Rus- 
sia, has done more for Russia than it would have if it 
had distributed among the Russian peasants its entire 
hundred millions of capital stock. That is why we can 
always do the most for other nations by making the 
most of ourselves. 





Labor and Wealth Production 
Editor GUNTON’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—You have said that labor is not entitled 
to all wealth because a large part of it is produced by 
nature working through machinery. But what is the 
machinery itself but the product of somebody’s labor 
and ingenuity, and why should one group of men, from 
generation to generation, be permitted to control the 
results of these great inventions of wealth-producing in- 
struments? G. M. 

It is not truethat any group of men are ‘‘ permitted 
to control the result of these great inventions from 
generation to generation.” By the very process of 
economic competition these results slip away from 
them. There is nota great invention of the last cen- 
tury that the capitalists have controlled for one genera- 
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tion: most of them not for one decade. The benefits 
of inventions do at first go to those who own and sup- 
ply the capital, but a short time usually suffices for these 
increased profits to be dissipated by competition and 
lower prices, increased wages and other distributing 
forces. Of course machinery is itself but the product 
of somebody’s labor, but that labor was paid for at the 
time the machinery was made. The laborer cannot 
claim both his wages and the product. This notion 
that capital is stored-up labor is all wrong. Machinery 
is not labor, it is product—commodity. When that 
machinery is used as a means of further production, it 
reduces the cost of production and at first increases the 
profits; and these profits, through the forces just re- 
ferred to, are soon distributed to the laborers and the 
public through higher wages, shorter hours and lower 
prices. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


EPpocHs OF AMERICAN History. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, A. B., Ph. D. Threevolumes. Cloth. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, Londonand Bom- 
bay. 

Each of the three volumes of this set of books has 
a separate author, and aims to treat a distinct if not 
arbitrary period in our history. Volume one deals with 
‘«The Colonies,’’ covers the period from 1492 to 1750, 
and has for its author Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

The volume tells the story incident to subduing 
the wilderness in the new world, and the slow estab- 
lishment of social and political order during the colonial 
period. It was atime of almost ceaseless battles with 
wild beasts, wild men and nature in the rough. A 
periodin our history is covered about which there is 
little room for controversy, and where there is less temp- 
tation to indulge in those historical sins of omission and 
commission from which the subsequent volumes of 
the series are not free. 

The three books are all built on the same general 
plan. Each is embellished with maps, contains valu- 
able references at the beginning of the chapters, is 
divided into sub-topics, and is supplemented by an 
alphabetical index. It may be saidthat the books are 
admirably arranged for study or reference. 

Volume two has for its author Prof. Hart, the general 
editor of the series. It is entitled ‘‘ Formation of the 
Union,” and covers the period from 1750 to 1829. In 
this period occurred the events which led up to the 
war for independence, the struggle with the ‘‘ mother 
country,” the experiment with the confederation, and 


the formation of the ‘‘more perfect union.’ In this 
P 
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volume there begins to crop out what would seem to be 
a vein of political prejudice which reaches its culmina- 
tion in the third book of the series. 

The word ‘‘people” is used in an exceedingly loose 
and restricted sense. Scant justice is done to john 
Quincy Adams and his administration. Adams was con- 
fessedly, if not admittedly, the author of the Monroe 
doctrine, and for purity and statesmanship the adminis- 
trations of few presidents in the history of the country 
equaled his. Yet the defeat of Adams by Jackson is 
called ‘‘the triumph of the people;” a ‘‘strife between 
democracy and tradition.”” The author also says that 
notwithstanding that a change of 26,000 votes would 
have given Adams the vote of Pennsylvania and the 
election, such an outcome ‘‘ could only have delayed the 
triumph of the masses.” To presume that the masses 
were triumphant any more in the election of Andrew 
Jackson than they generally are when an individual 
counting of noses ends a political contest in our country 
is to twist the facts of history. 

The third and last volume of the series was written 
by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, 
and in some respects is the least satisfactory of the lot. 
It is called ‘‘ Division and Reunion,” and covers the 
period beginning with 1829 and closing with 1889. Un- 
doubtedly this is the most important epoch in our his- 
tory, and the one whose events and actors are most 
likely to be misunderstood and misrepresented. 

An estimate of Andrew Jackson begins the book. 
In some respects the measurement is accurate and just; 
in others too appreciative, and, at the last, apologetic. 
It absolves Jackson from responsibility for inventing 
and exploiting the spoils system, unloading the burden 
from the shoulders of the chief to those of his lieuten- 
ants, Van Buren and Marcy. While these men may 
have discovered the system, as Marcy coined the ex- 
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pression ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils,” we see no 
justice in absolving a president from the sins which he 
permits his administration to practice any more than 
robbing him of credit for the virtues which it may 
possess. 

In speaking of the battle of Jackson against the 
United States Bank, the word people is again used with 
almost the looseness of a demagogue. We are told that 
Mr. Clay made the mistake of ‘‘supposing that respect 
for a great and useful moneyed corporation would be as 
useful or as powerful a motive among the voters as ap- 
preciation of Gen. Jackson, the man of the people.” 
The assumption that Jackson was the ‘‘man of the 
people” any more than Henry Clay, who was his presi- 
dential opponent, or that the election of 1832 served 
marching orders on ‘‘Old Hickory” to attack and de- 
molish the United States Bank, is scarcely warranted in 
the light of careful history. 

When we come to the matters operating as causes 
of the slaveholders’ rebellion, and to some of the events 
following the war, the author of this book lays himself 
especially open to criticism. We are told, directly and 
by inference, that the South was stung to the quick by 
the agitation against slavery and the moral censure of 
slaveholders by the people of the North. Apparently, 
Prof. Wilson considers these so-called attacks upon the 
national iniquity and its votaries unjust, for he says of 
the slaveholders: ‘‘They knew they did not deserve 
such reprobation; they knew their lives were honor- 
able, their relations with their slaves humane, their 
responsibility for the existence of slavery among them 
remote.” 

We may look with some degree of charity upon 
our southern brethren, brought up in the presence of 
the ‘‘ peculiar institution,’’ and colored in their think- 
ing and conduct thereby. But there is no reason for 
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discounting the facts of history on that account. It is 
indeed doubtful if any good in the direction of national 
kindly feeling is to be gained by attempting to oblit- 
erate the truth or keep silent about it because it may be 
unpleasant reading in some quarters. There were 
innumerable instances of inhumanity of the most re- 
volting sort involved in the treatment of slaves. In fact, 
the system bred inhumanity as a swamp breeds 
malaria. The people in the South were both person- 
ally and remotely responsible for the presence of 
slavery up to the limit of their power to remove it. 
The indisputable fact is that no effort to curtail the 
institution, prevent its spread or promote its abolition, 
failed to meet with vigorous, virulent and almost solid 
opposition in the South, from the time of the ordinance 
regarding the Northwest Territory down to the resort 
to rebellion and armed conflict to protect and perpetu- 
ate the institution. It was not the injured feelings of 
the slaveholders that brought on the war, but fear for 
the safety of the barbarous institution of slavery. 

One other divergence from the straight line of his- 
tory may be noted. It is to be presumed that the 
student who consults a text-book has a right to expect 
that it will tell him the related occurrences of history 
as they really happened. This historian tells us that 
Grover Cleveland and Thomas A. Hendricks were the 
democratic candidates for president and vice-president 
in 1884, but the inquirer will look in vain to find out 
who were their opponents on the republican ticket. 
This point of important information is turned down 
with this distinct fling: ‘‘But such advantage as the 
democrats had lost the republicans enabled them to 
regain by nominating for the presidency and vice- 
presidency candidates who represented seriously dis- 
credited elements within the party.” The names of 
James G. Blaine and John A. Logan do not appear 
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between the covers of this book, notwithstanding the 
fact that Mr. Blaine, as congressman, senator, speaker 
of the house and secretary of state, was one of the fore- 
most figures in our political history for more than 
quarter ofa century. In spite of the belittling refer- 
ence by Prof. Wilson, a change of 600 votes in the 
state of New York would have made the unmentioned 
Blaine president of the United States. We submit that 
this is not history, but partisan prejudice of the most 
inexcusable sort. 

It seems about the right thing tosay that this book 
is not a proper candidate for class-room favor, until 
its apparent sins of omissiuu uave been purged away. 
True it is that the advertisement of the book contains 
a testimonial from President Roosevelt, and it is prob- 
ably equally true that he did little more than ‘ smell 
the paper knife” in reviewing it before he gave it the 
weight of his approval. 





EXPERIMENTAL SOCIOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND 
ANALYTICAL. By Frances A. Kellor, Graduate student, 
University of Chicago. Cloth, gilt top, 316 pages, $2. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The study of crime and criminals is an important 
phase of social science and one which has but recently 
commanded scientific attention. For ages the criminal 
against the laws and usages of society was punished for 
the sake of inflicting pain, on the theory that he was a 
free moral agent and his crime a matter of volition- 
ary choice; that he violated the laws of society because 
he wanted to. As the scientific spirit has advanced, 
this idea has given way to the altogether more rational 
one that the character and conduct of individuals is, to 
say the least, largely the result of transmitted heredi- 
tary tendencies, together with the influence of social 
and economic conditions, education and other environal 
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influences. In other words, that man’s character is 
made as much for him as by him. 

This gives a new point of view to the treatment of 
defective traits in human character and development 
and perpetuation of good traits. In other words, it 
tends to bring the elimination of evil and perpetuation 
of good within the purview of scientific treatment and 
social law. This has been long recognized in regard to 
many phases of social life. As a result, education, in a 
hundred ways, has been made a prominent means of 
character formation and development. We become 
careful as to the kind of schools we will send our chil- 
dren to, the kind of company they move in, etc. 

In the matter of individual criminals, recognition 
of this principle has been very tardy, but during the 
last few years, especially since sociology has become a 
more pronounced feature of higher education, the study 
of criminology has increased. Crime and the criminal 
instinct are fast becoming recognized as distinctly 
within the province of scientific treatment as social 
problems. In many cases complete reform of the crimi- 
nals or delinquents may be accomplished, in others the 
downward tendencies arrested; and, by a better under- 
standing of the subjects and wiser adjustment of the 
social environment of children, the development of 
criminal character can be largely avoided. 

Recent investigations tend to show that these 
assumptions regarding crime are well founded. The 
progress of the study of criminology, if it is conducted 
strictly on scientific lines, is destined to produce a rad- 
ical change in our whole criminal institutions. Miss 
Kellor’s book on ‘‘ Experimental Sociology ” is one of 
the best contributions to this subject that has yet been 
made. It is not the launching of a theory, but rathera 
painstaking investigation of crime or criminology among 
women. Miss Kellor has collected data from the penal 
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and corrective institutions of all sections of the country, 
South and North, and of white and black. She has 
described systems by which criminals are treated for 
punishment and correction, giving a description of the 
food, social life, the labor, and in short of the influ- 
ences under which theyare placed. She does not claim 
to have exhausted the subject, either in the collection 
of facts, description of methods or development of 
principles, but she has made an excellent beginning on 
a thoroughly scientific investigation. Nor is she en- 
tirely colorless in her views on the subject. After 256 
pages of description and criticism, with running sug- 
gestions, she concludes the book with a short chapter 
on the prevention of crime, which is suggestive of im- 
proved methods of treating criminals, but all along the 
rational line of regarding the majority of delinquents 
as patients to be improved rather than criminals to be 
punished. The book is especially valuable as showing 
the defective, utterly unscientific, and often inhuman 
methods of dealing with moral delinquents in our pres- 
ent penal and corrective institutions. Students of this 
subject cannot afford to omit a perusal of Miss Kellor’s 
work. 

CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER: EUROPE. 
By Frank G. Carpenter. Cloth, 456 pages. Price, 70 
cents. American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 

This book consists of an attempt to teach a certain 
amount of geography by narrative. The reader starts 
with the traveler on the ocean steamer, and keeps his 
company as he crosses the sea, visits cities, sails the 
rivers of Europe and observes the social and industrial 
life of its people. Very few of the interesting places 
in the British Isles or on the continent are missed. 

The stories are interestingly told, and the facts are 
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fairly well mixed with a certain amount of helpful 
philosophy. Interest in the narrative is enhanced by 
numerous nicely printed half-tone engravings, while 
several maps enable the student to locate the places 
visited. 


NEw Books OF INTEREST 


Daniel Webster. By Samuel W. McCall. With 
portrait. 50 cents net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 


Facts and Comments. By Herbert Spencer. Uni- 
form Edition. Cloth. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Prisoners of Russia. By Dr. Benjamin Howard. 
With an Introduction by General O. O. Howard. II]lus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.40 net. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

The Real Siberia. ‘Together with an account of a 
dash through Manchuria. By John Foster Fraser. 
Cloth. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


A Short History of Germany. By Ernest F. Hender- 
son. Intwovolumes. Cloth, $4.00. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


Studies in Political and Social Ethics. By David G. 
Ritchie, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of St. Andrews. Cloth, 238 
pp., $1.50. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Commonwealth or Empire. By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C. L. Cloth, 82 pp., 60 cents. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


Life at West Point. The Making of the American 
Army Officer: His Studies, Discipline, and Amuse- 
ments. By H. Irving Hancock. With an Introduction 
by Colonel A. L. Mills, Superintendent of the U. S. 
Military Academy. Fufly illustrated. Cloth, $1.40 
net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. A History. 


By Sandford H. Cobb. Cloth, 541 pp., $4.00. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 











FROM MAY MAGAZINES 


‘‘Mr. Evans, the commissioner of pensions, has 
carried out a long-formed purpose and resigned after 
five years’ service. There is both positive and negative 
evidence that he has administered that difficult office 
well. Negative evidence has been given by the pension 
agents and by professional spokesmen for pensioners. 
They have not liked him—much to his credit. 

‘‘The worst of it is there is no remedy. The gov- 
ernment suffered itself to become their victim during 
the years when the cry of ‘ patriotism’ covered up sins 
and crimes of many sorts; and unborn generations will 
continue to pay the bills. There are villages where an 
agent of the pension office suspected of an errand of in- 
vestigation is in danger of physical injury; for mulct- 
ing the government is considered a legitimate industry. 

‘‘Mr. Evans enforced the law; and it is a sad com- 
ment to make on any public office that if the man who 
holds it enforces the law his life becomes a burden.” — 
World's Work. 


‘‘In Minnesota a primary nomination law is now in 
force, and its first application is declared to have been 
eminently successful. The law is general, relating to 
all except state officers. First the plan had been tested 
in Minneapolis, whose citizens had adopted it by refer- 
endum, and now it is established for the entire state. 

‘* At St. Paul, for the first time, the new law re- 
cently underwent a decisive trial. ‘The voters had to 
nominate the mayor, controller, treasurer, two judges, 
nine assemblymen at large, and eleven ward aldermen. 
To get a place on the election ticket, it is necessary for 
a certain number of voters to sign a petition to the elec- 
tion officials. As a result of these petitions, there were 


six democratic candidates fot mayor and two republican 
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candidates. At the primaries 18,728 votes were cast for 
the mayoralty candidates—a figure close to the normal 
vote of the city. This indicates a general interest in 
the contest, and the anxiety of the voters to determine 
the selection of the party candidates.” 

‘‘The press and the public men of St. Paul are 
wholly satisfied with the new plan.”—T7he Chautauquan 
Magazine. 


‘‘Three influences have held the social structure 
stationary: first slavery, which pickled all southern life 
and left it just as it found it; then the politician and 
the preacher. One has fora hundred years proclaimed 
the present social state as the ideal condition; and, if 
any has doubted this declaration, the other has told him 
that this life counts for little at best. Thus gagged and 
bound, southern rural society has remained stationary 
longer than English-speaking people have remained 
stationary anywhere else in the world. It is a state of 
life that keeps permanently the qualities of the frontier 
civilization long after the frontier has receded and been 
forgotten. The feeling that you bring away with you 
is a feeling that something has intervened to hold these 
people back from their natural development. They 
have a capacity that far outruns their achievement. 
They are citizens of an earlier time and of a narrower 
world, who have not had the development that a de- 
mocracy implies. The cue toa proper understanding 
of them is the historic fact that they are capable people 
whose growth, when democracy began to develop men, 
was interrupted.”—WALTER H. PaGE, in ‘‘The Re- 
building of Old Commonwealths;” Atlantic Monthly. 





‘*Visitors to New York will find the Hotel Empire, 
Broadway and 63d street, a quiet and select hotel at 
moderate rates.” 
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is the pioneer of Occult 
and Metaphysical publi- 
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1895. In every part of 
the civilized world it is 
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in Metaphysical Thought 
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Occult subjects. Its 
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INS FIP OEE OP 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


GEORGE GUNTON, PRESIDENT 








HE Institute of Social Economics is the only permanent, 
serious educational effort in the United States to 
popularize the study of economics and public affairs 
from a strictly scientific, broadly progressive and 
thoroughly American standpoint. Its courses and 

methods are equally well-adapted for home study or for the use 
of literary societies and debating clubs. Such organizations often 
go to pieces simply through lack of some kind of work which 
is really alive, up-to-date, interesting, and of solid practical value. 


{ The Institute, through its system of reg- 
ular work, its variety of methods, and con- 
tinuous suggestive help and guidance, | !ts courses have 
precisely fills this need. Itis not an experi- | been officially 
ment, but an established success. Thelnsti- | adopted by the 
tute was founded in 1890 asa local school, Sutorsational 
and has been constantly branching into 

wider fields. Its Board of Counselors | ¥: ™ © A. for 
includes the most eminent educators and | evening-~class 
public men of the country,—an_ over- work # st 3 
whelming endorsen int based upon results 
accomplished. 

















{ Its methods are thoroughly practical and feasible. Here is what 
a western clergyman says on this point: ‘‘Our lecture course here 
has been a brilliant success so far. The church has been crowded 
to overflowing and a high degree of popular interest shown.” 





§] Write us for further particulars, prospectus, etc. A postal-card inquiry may bring 
you just what you have been looking for. Give us an opportunity, at least, to tell 
you about it. Address, Tue Secretary, 
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*“*A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—WJ. Y. Zvangeiéist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1644 


THE CIVING AGE 


HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known of 
American literary magazines, was founded by E. Litre t in 1844, 


and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 
years. 











It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 
without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 
literary and scientific weekly journals. 

To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 
editorial department, devoted to ‘‘Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 
honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livinc Ace, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 





twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 
reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


TO iNTRODUCE THE MACAZINE 


To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of THE 
LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any name not 
already on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, For One Dollar 


These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred and 
fifty octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Literature, Sub- 
scriptions may begin with any desired date. 














THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 5206 BOSTON, MASS. 
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Schools and Colleges 





BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. 


POTTER COLLEGE Por Young Ladies. 


Pupils from a7 states. 2oteachers. Boarders limited 
to roo. Verv select Everything of the highest order. 
Recommended by leading men of the United States. 
Send for iliustrated catalogue. 


Rev. B. F. CABELL, President. 





HovuGurTon, MIcH, 


Michigan College of Mines 4" =x8i- 


neering 
School with unique location, giving it unusual facili- 
ties. Dsrinctive methods of instruction. Special 
courses given. Field and laboratory courses in 
Ss summer term. 
atalogue, giving list of graduates and their occu- 
pations, on application. Address 


F. W. MCNAIR, President. 





WORCESTER, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy 


Forty: sixth year) Gives its pupils the best academic 
mstruction, physical culture, military training and 
careful supervision of a home school. Generous table, 
new athletic field with running track. An ideal health 
record. 

Visitor ; THe RT. Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D. 


Headmaster: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 





WASHINGTON. D. C. 
Chevy Chase School for Girls Frenc® 
guage of the house. Removed to Woodley Road and 
wentieth Street, Washington, D. C. 


MLLE. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
; If you possess a fair 
Learn Proofreading [hyen possess oar 


utlilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession, pay- 
ing $15 to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainable, 
We are the original inst: uctors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 





AURORA, CayuGa LaAkg, N. Y. 


Wells College for Women 


For catalogue, address 
THE PRESIDENT. 


BRADFORD, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY Fatebusiee 


Laura A. Knott, Principal. College preparatory and 
general course. Two years’ course for High School 
graduates. 25 acres of ground, golf links, tennis 
courts, etc. For catalogue and book of views, address 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 





WORCESTER, Mass., Woodlanc Ave. 
For 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL (Sc 


(16th year). Prepares for any college. General course. 
Special advantages in Music and Elocution. Gym- 
nasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care of motherless girls. 





THE SUMMER CAMP (,cp 


ier 
of the ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY is located on 
Ossipee Lake, in the WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Parents wishing a place where their boys will be safe 
and happy or address 

E. E. and B. C. FRENCH, Nyack, N. Y 


/ 





CraNFoRD, N. J. 


HOMESTEAD ACADEMY 


All departments. Unremitting «ttention to education, 
deportment, character. Titled references. 


REV. J. HAMILTON STIRLING, A.B., Principal. 





CORNWALL, N. Y. 


THE CORNWALL SCHOOL Amore 


Litchfield Hills, 3 hours from New York. Prepares for 
College and Scientific School. Limited to 30 boys. 
Yale references. Address 


Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster. 





Matawan, N. J. 
Over 20 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE | Over 2 


perience in preparing boys for college and Ceslaves $ 
guarantees satisfactory results. Special arrangements 
for young and back ward s"udents. Healthful location. 
Excellent accommodations. For terms, etc., address 


Pror. C. G. BROWER, Principal. 





CuicaGo, Title and Trust Building 


Chicago-Kent College of Law 
Law Department. Lake Forest University. Three- 
year course leading to degree LL.B. Prepares ad- 
mission to the Bar in all the States. For information, 
address E. E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. 





GREENWICH, CONN. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY 224 Home 


ool for 
> a Boys. An ideal combination of school ard home 
life. 


Thorough mertal, moral and physical training. 
Unsurpassed healthfulness. 


23d wo und«r present 
Principal. One hour from New York. Circulars and 
full particulars. 


J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
Homeopathic Medical College of 
the University of Michigan 


Men and Women admitted on equalterms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For Announcements and 


Particulars, address 
R. S. COPELAND, M.D. 
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MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


TO THE 


WINTER RESORTS 


or 


Texas, A Luxurious Parlor ‘Sleeping, Dining, Ob- 
Mexico... (@ ave eapeee ia traines 
California F It has its own rails between 
| F ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
ages Soten, Senn i | OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO 
and BUFFALO. 
Porfurther information, write Apply to nearest ticket agent for rates 
H. C. TOWNSEND, . and informaticn, or write to 
Gea’l Pass’r and Tit, Agt., St. Louis, C. S. CRANE, 


Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















NEW wae OFFICE, 391 BROADWAY 
. E. HOYT, G. E. P. AGENT 























R-I-P-A-N-S 


I had nervous indigestion and a general derangement of 
the entire system. It had been a continual torture for 12 
years. My blood became very poor and at times my toe 
and finger nails would be diseased. After eating I would 
sit in a chair and put my feet on something to keep them 
from swelling, and at times wouid take off my shoes for 
the misery I had. Whenever I experience anything to re- 
mind me of past aches I cannot be too elated to tell what 
Ripans Tabules have done for me. I still take one now and 
then, because I know how bad I have been. They were just 
what I needed. 





At Druggists. 
The Five-cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
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Che 
Political Science 
Quarterly 


Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University 


A RNon-Partisan Journal Devoted to 
Questions of Current Interest in 
Politics, Economics, and Caw 


Since its foundation over sixteen years 
ago, the Political Science Quarterly 
has been a leading authority on poli- 
tics, economics, and jurisprudence 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 
SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS 


Ginn & Company 
Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





What a | 
CLIPPING BUREAU is for 


There are a number of Press Clipping 
Bureaus in this country, and there are 
thousands of persons who don’t know, and 
who should know, what they are for. 
Many believe that the usefulness of a 
Clipping Bureau ends when they have 
supplied prominent people with mention 
from the press. That's wrong. We sup- 
ply Writers, Speakers, Historians, Secre- 
taries, and many others with matter on 
subjects of interest to them, ranging from 
Taxation and Municipal Ownership to 
miscellany about Cats and Women Suf- 
fragearguments. Everyone hasahobby, 
and we would be pleased to supply you 
with everything that is being printed re 
lating to yours Our force of a hundred 
emplovees reads and clips five thousand 
newspapers and periodicals daily, exclu- 
sive of duplicate copies. May we send 
you a little booklet telling all about it? 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


(INCORPORATED) 

45 Vesey St., New York. 68 Devonshire St., Boston 
Com-Tribune Bldg., Cincinnati 

Railroad Bidg., Denver 


























A DELIGHTFUL 
Summer Trip 





HE trip to Salt Lake Citv by way of the Denver and Rio 
Grande and the Rio Grande Western 1s the most beau- 
tifulin America. No Kuropean trip of equal length can com- 

are with it in grandeur of scenery or weaith of novel interest. 

hen Salt Lake City itself is a most quaint and picturesque place 
and well worththe journey. Its Mormon temple, tabernacle, tithing 
office and church institutions; its hot sulphur springs within the city 
limits; its delightful temperature, sunny climate and its Great Salt 
Iake—deader and denser than the Dead Sea in Palestine —are but 
a few features of Salt Lake City’s countless attractions. There are 
parks, drives, cafions and beautiful outlying mountain and lake 
resorts. Imagine, if you can, a bath in salt water a mile above sea 
level and in water in wnich the human body cannot sink. Inquire 
of your nearest ticket agent for low tourist rates to Salt Lake City, 
or write for information and copy of ‘Salt Lake City, the City of 
the Saints,” to 


Ss. K. HOOPER. 
General Passenger Agent 


Denver, Colorado 
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Romeike’s 





Press-Cutting 





Bureau... 





Will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear about you, your friends, 
or any subject on which you want to be 
** up-to-date.” 

A large force in my New York office 
reads 650 dailv papers and over 2,0co week- 
lies and magazires in fact, everv ly of 
importance published in the United States, 
for 5,000 subscribers. a* d through the Euro- 
pean Bureaus, al! the leading papers in the 
civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers and 
pasted on slips giving name and date of 
paper, and are mailed day bv day. 

Write for circular and terms. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Branches: 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, SYDNEY 
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their proper place—old cards (“dead™ matter) are taken out. 

By having plenty of guides the exact card you want can 
be gotten almost instantly. No matter what, nor how 
many, records you keep, the card system will keep it 
better, and quicker. Send for Catalogue No. 27 O 


Yawman é Erbe Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ain index at your 
fingers ends 


matter, nor searching 
over pages of crossed- 
off items, as with book 
records. No re-writing, 
no transfering. The 
Y. and E. Card System 
is a living record; new 
cards are put in exactly 


THE AL/TON’S ENGINEER. 
If YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILway 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44% X3 INOHES, OF THE 
ALTON’'S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
G au P, AGErwt, Cur1caco & 
Awtfor Rartway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


























We Will Buy 


from subscribers or others 
at 20cents each, or exchange 
for current issues, any or all 
of the following issues of 
Gunton’s Magazine : 





January, 1893 
January, 1896 
April, 1896 
September. 1896 
September, 1897 
January, 1899 
September, 1899 
October, 1901 


THE GUNTON COMPANY 
41 Union Square New York 
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This popular French Tonic, as prescribed by the entire 
Medical Profession, is uniformly efficacious. It nourishes and 
strengthens when everything else fails, is readily digested and 
can be taken indefinitely without any unpleasant reaction, and 
this cannot be said of any other tonic; its beneficial effects are 
immediate and lasting. Being a diffusible tonic, it renews and 
stimulates the vital forces, giving life and vigor, and is in- 
valuable for all bodily and mental over-exertions. VIN MARIANI 
refreshes in the most agreeable manner, and is considered by 
everyone testing it, as palatable as the choicest old wines. The 
entire system is fortified and toned, thus preventing many ills, 
notably stomach and lung troubles, malaria, influenza, etc. 


TO TONE AND STRENGTHEN 


nothing equals VIN MARIANI, and every test will prove this 
assertion. 

Most popularly used tonic-stimulant in Hospitals, Public and 
Religious Institutions everywhere, since 30 years. 

Over 7,000 written endorsements from prominent physicians 
in Europe and America warrant aforesaid assertions, and a trial 


will convince. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will mail, gratis, an illustrated 
pamphlet with Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities. 
MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, N. Y. 


PARIS: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. LONDON : 233 Oxford Street. 
Laboratory, Neffilly s/Seine. 
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. THE... 


LECTURE BULLETIN 


of the.. 
Institute of Social Economics 


contains the Bi-weekly Lectures of President Gunton (Seven- 
teenth Annual Course), together with News and Comment 
on Labor and Capital. The following have already ap- 
peared this season: 


Sept. 16—**Can Strikes Be Avoided, and How?” 
Oct. 1—** Anarchy in the United States” 

Oct. 15—** Municipal Regeneration” 

Nov. i—* Restriction of Immigration” 

Nov. 15—**New Era in Municipal Government”’ 
Dec. 2—**Our Industrial Foreign Policy ”’ 

Dec. 16—** President Roosevelt’s First Message” 
Jan. 2—** The Rights of Man” 

Jan. 15—** Our ‘Obligation’ to Cuba”’ 

Fes. i—*English and American Trade Unions” 
Fes. 15—** The Dead Line of Labor” 

Mcu. 1—**A Decade of Progressin Public Opinion ”’ 
Mcu. 15—**Should Chinese Laborers Be Excluded?” 
Apri 1—** Prosperity and the Cost of Living” 
ApriL 15—** The Tyranny of Political Custom ”’ 

















Send for a free specimen copy. Subscription price is One 
Dollar per year, or $1.75 in combination with GUNTON’S 


MAGAZINE. 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


41 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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OUTLINES OF 
POLITICAL 


| SCIENCE. 


BY 


GEORGE GUNTON and HAYES ROBBINS 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents net 


HIS volume is prepared not only with a view to its usefulness in class 

work, study clubs, debating societies, etc., but in a larger sense for 

the general reader. While strictly scientific, the treatment of the topic 

is also thoroughly practical. Beginning with a sketch of the rise of free 

government, there is a discussion of the problems of statesmanship and 

politics, foreign policy, colonialism, the Monroe doctrine, protection and 

free trade, trusts, labor unions, municipal government, etc. Inconnection 

with every chapter there are helpful references to standard authorities, 

with suggestions for collateral reading, extracts from these readings, and 
aseries of questions for review or debate. 


Opinions of Outlines of Political Science 


“We approve the scope, plan and purposes of the volume, and the earnestness and 
intelligence displayed by the able authors . . . The chapters discussing protection 
and free trade will be found worthy of the most careful attention of students, and will 
prove of extraordinary educational value.” —Philadelphia Press 

se Ft 

‘A brief, clear, and well-balanced text book. It suggests means of further study 
and reading. It is a book to make good and well-informed citizens. The chapters on 
money, taxation, the state and capital, and the state and labor, are especially timely 
and useful.”—Congregationalist and Christian World. 

se Ss 

‘‘This is an introduction to the study of the functions of government and will be 
useful to young men whoare not students but who wish to be intelligent citizens. . ‘ 
The style is clear and interesting. The general point of view is rather conservative,— 
a commendable thing in a book of this sort.’"—Christian Register. . 

se se 

‘The work is scholarly, yet the method of presentation enables the student to grasp 
the vital points and master the subject. It is a good book for young men’s clubs and 
literary societies, and will be useful in high school classes.”—Education. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
43 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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The Wall Street Journal 


Gives advice and answers, without charge, 


inquiries about investments. Studies under- Eing lo=Hmerican 


lying causes of market movements. De- 
termines facts governing value of securities. Magazine 
Criticises, analyzes and reviews Railroad 
and Industrial reports. Has complete 


Among the notable contributors have 
tables of earnings of properties. Quotes 


been Henry Jamgs, the well-known 
active and inactive stocks and bonds, novelist; the late Henry Fougulgr, 
Records the last sale of bonds and the yield dramatic critic of the Paris Figaro; 
on investment at the price. Hupson Maxim, the high explosive 
inventor; the Hon. O. G. NEwLanp, 

One who daily consults THz WALL STREET Mayor.of Toronto; Pror. EpwIn 
Journat is better qualified to invest money Maszy, of the University of Wiscon- 
safely and profitably and to advise about sin, MicHe. Provins, and others. 
investments than one who does not do so. 

$2.50 a Wear 


25c¢ a Copp 


Published daily by 


Dow, Jones & Co., 44 Broad St, N. Y. 


Ask your newsdealer or send direct 


he oldest f Wall St. 
The oldest news agency of Wall S to the Publishers 


$8 a year, $1 a month. 99 Hassau Street Rew Work 
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The FOURTH VOLUME of the 


LECTURE BULLETIN 


Is Now Ready, and contains the following 
Lectures, each by President Gunton 





Importance of Clean Politics — The Passing of Bryan: A 
Political Study — Prosperity and Political Education — Open- 
ing of a New Century — The Peril of Popular Government— 
Shall the People Nominate, and How ?—Trusts and Socialism 
— Large Corporations and Free Government — Large Cor- 
porations and Labor Unions— The Secret of America’s Indus- 
trial Progress — Are Trade Unions a Menace to Industry? 





Price, Two Dollars 





INSTITUTE OF ne ECONOMICS 
41 Union Square, New York City 
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X 
» Lovers of Fishing, Hunting | 


PE PEPEPSES 


and All Other 
Outdoor Sports i 


~ will find 


S* Te National § 
Sportsman 


THE HANDSOMEST, MOST INTER- 
ESTING AND UP TO-DATE MAGA- 
ME PUBLISHED : : : 3: ¢ : 


Subscription 
$1.00 per Year 


sao 10 cons for Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SampLe Copy To 


| 
‘ 
. 
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EN DAYS FREE TRiaL || A Word About Texas 


lowed on our 


i802 MODELS, $5 to $i5 &6666 


1900 & 1901 Models, best makes. $7 to $11 
wa 500 - Hand 








Ex-Governor Bob Taylor once made the re- 
mark that Texas was ‘the biggest waffle on the 
iron.” While this is true, a great many people 
@ exbibit sample. bieyele & y ting accept it as literal without according much 
Write at once for prices & special ocsen. —— to the ee see io . resources 
LE Co. CHICAGO, 111 of the state. © great has been the agricul- 
oye “ _ tural and industrial development in the past 
few years, and so large is the number of 
visitors and prospectors within, and inquirers 
without, I have published a book entitled 
“Business Opportunities in Texas.” Various 
manufacturing enterprises are discussed, what 
markets they depend upon, about what they 
get for their product.etce. This includes sugar 
and rice growing and milling; lumber, cotton- 
seed oil industry, tobacco, canneries, brick 
and tile; growing fruits and vegetables for 
northern markets. 


as 595 Petroleum oil is treated of as purely specu- 
lative, nevertheless the names of the com- 
panies owning wells or land adjacent to them 
are given. 


wacuin orm_o age Po ial bok acre Sey ee 
° wi cts, res an 
ase. per Year. Sample Copy sc. estimates some humor is interwoven. 


SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., SKANEATELES, N.Y. Price, 75 cents; money order. 


J. C. ABERNATHY, 
Wharton, Texas. 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 





AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 
Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


Luxurious Parlor Sleeping, Dining, Ob- 
servation-Café and Chair Cars 


NEW YORK CENTRAL compose its trains. 


It has its own rails between 

& HUDSON RIVER R. R. ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 

OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO 
and BUFFALO. 


The Four Track News will be sent free to Apply to nearest ticket agent for rates 
any address fora year on receipt of 50 and informaticn, or write to 

cents Single c-pies 5 cents Address Cc. S. CRANE, 

George H Jlaniels, General Passenger Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R-1-P-A-N-S 























Ripans Tabules hold their place as the supreme remedy 


which cures dyspepsia, indigestion, stomach, liver and 
bowel troubles, sick headache and constipation. No other 
single remedy has yet been found since the twilight of medi- 
cal history which is capable of doing so much good to so 


large a majority of mankind. 





At Druggists. 
The Five cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
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Che 
Political Science 


Quarterly 


Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University 


A Ron-Partisan Journal Devoted to 
Questions of Current Interest in 
Politics, Economics, and Caw 


Since its foundation over sixteen years 
ago, the Political Science Quarterly 
has been a leading authority on poli- 
tics, economics, and jurisprudence 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 
SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS 


Ginn & Company 
Publishers 
29 Reacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ECONOMISTS 
REFORMERS 
INVESTIGATORS 
SCIENTISTS 
THINKERS 


aod others who desire to gather informa- 
tion for statzstzcs, or to keep themselves 
informed on any subjects in which they 
are interested, through editorial opinion, 
special articles and letters to the press by 
writers of acknowledged authority, will 
find that THE PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, with its four large offices, its 
force of over a hundred clerks, and its 
reading list of fully five thousand different 
newspapers and miscellaneous publica- 
tions, can gather this matter for them 
from the current press far more thorough- 
ly, promptly and satisfactorily than they 
can secure it in any other way. 

Send for a copy of the Primary Election 
booklet, showing how our work can be made 
helpful to movements for reform and can aid 
sects. pirties, candidacies, or an\thiug else 
that is the subject of public discussion. 

With the above w’‘ll serd another little book 
telling some interesting facts about the uses of 
press clippings 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
45 Vesey St.,New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston 


621 Main St., Cincinnati. Raliroad Bidg., Denver 





























A DELIGHTFUL 
Summer Trip 





HE trip to Salt Lake Citv by way of the Denver and Rio 
Grande and the Rio Grande Western 's the most beau- 
tifulin America. No Kurupean trip of equal length can com- 

are with it in grandeur of scenery or wealth of novel interest. 
Phen Salt Lake City itself is a most quaint and picturesque place 
and well worth the journey. Its Mormon temple, tabernacle, tithing 
office and church institutions; its hot sulphur springs within the city 
limits; its delightful temperature, sunny climate and its Great Salt 
Lake —deader and denser than the Dead Sea in Palestine —are but 
a few features of Salt Lake City’s countiess attractions. There are 
parks, drives, cafions and beautiful outlying mountain and lake 
resorts. Imagine, if you can, a bath in salt water a mile above sea 
level and in water in which the human body cannot sink. Inquire 
of your nearest ticket agent for low tourist rates to Salt Lake City, 
or write for information and copy of “‘Salt Lake City, the City of 
the Saints,” to 


Ss. K. HOOPER. 
General Passenger Agent 


Denver, Colorado 
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Romeike’s 





Press-Cutting 





Bureau... 





Will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear about you, your friends, 
or any subject on which you want to be 
** up-to-date.” 

A large force in my New York office 
reads 650 daily papers and over 2,000 week- 
lies and magazines. in fact, every paper of 
importance published in the United States, 
for 5,000 subscribers, and through the Euro- 
pean Bureaus, all the leading papers in the 
civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers and 
pasted on slips giving name and date of 
paper, and are mailed day bv day. 


Write for circular and terms. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Branches: 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, SYDNEY 
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WINTER RESORTS 


Texas, 
Mexico... 
California 


ant Service. Tourist 
— on Sale. 


Porfurther information, write 
H, C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., St. Louis, 


New rvan urrice, 391 BRUADWAY 
WN. E HOYT, G. BE. P. AGENT 














THE AL/TON’S ENGINEER. 
Ir YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 


~ iy ae 


CHICAGO 
ALTON 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 4% X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON'S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELI, US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
a au Pa AGENT, Cuicaco & 
Aton Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


























Ain index at your 
fingers ends 


No handling “ dead” 
matter, nor i 

over pages of crossed- 
off items, as with book 
records. No re-writing, 
no transfering. The 
Y. and E. Card System 
is a living record; new 
cards are put in exactly 





their proper place—old cards (“dead matter) are taken out. 
By having plenty of guides the exact card you want can 
be gotten almost instantly. 


No matter what, nor how 

many, records you keep, the card system will keep it 

better, and quicker. Send for Catalogue No. 27 O 
Yawman & Erbe Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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This popular French Tonic, as prescribed by the entire 
Medical Profession, is uniformly efficacious. It nourishes and 
strengthens when everything else fails, is readily digested and 
can be taken indefinitely without any unpleasant reaction, and 
this cannot be said o any other tonic; its beneficial effects are 
immediate and lasting. Being a diffusible tonic, it renews and 
stimulates the vital forces, giving life and vigor, and is in- 
valuable for all bodily and mental over-exertions. VIN MARIANI 
refreshes in the most agreeable manner, and is considered by 
everyone testing it, as palatable as the choicest old wines. The 
entire system is fortified and toned, thus preventing many ills, 
notably stomach and lung troubles, malaria, influenza, etc. 


TO TONE AND STRENGTHEN 


nothing equals VIN MARIANI, and every test will prove this 
assertion. 

Most popularly used tonic-stimulant in Hospitals, Public and 
Religious Institutions everywhere, since 30 years. 

Over 7,000 written endorsements from prominent physicians 
in Europe and America warrant aforesaid assertions, and a trial 


will convince. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will mail, gratis, an illustrated 
pamphlet with Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities. 
MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, N. Y. 


PARIS: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. LONDON : 233 Oxford Stree. 
Laboratory, Neuilly s/Seine. 
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« THE... 


LECTURE BULLETIN 


of the.. 
Institute of Social Economics 


contains the Bi-weekly Lectures of President Gunton (Seven- 
teenth Annual Course), together with News and Comment 
on Labor and Capital. ‘The course for this season is just 
completed, and includes the following : 


Sept. 16—**Can Strikes Be Avoided, and How?” 
Oct. 1—** Anarchy in the United States” 

Oct. 15—** Municipal Regeneration” 

Nov. 1—** Restriction of Immigration” 

Nov. 15—**New Era in Municipal Government”’ 
Dec. 2—**Our Industrial Foreign Policy” 

Dec. 16—** President Roosevelt’s First Message” 
Jan. 2—** The Rights of Man’”’ 

Jan. 15—** Our ‘Obligation’ to Cuba”’ 

Fes. i—**English and American Trade Unions”’ 
Fes. 15—** The Dead Line of Labor”’ 

Mcu. 1—**A Decade of Progress in Public Opinion”’ 
Mcu. 15 —**Should Chinese Laborers Be Excluded?” 
Apri 1—** Prosperity and the Cost of Living” 
Apri 15—** The Tyranny of Political Custom ”’ 

May 1—**Labor and the Courts” 

May 15—*‘Association and Progress’”’ 

June 2—‘** The Press as Educator and Miseducator’’ 

















Send for a free specimen copy. Subscription price is One 
Dollar per year, or $1.75 in combination with GUNTON’S 


MAGAZINE. 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


41 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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OUTLINES OF 
POLITICAL 


| SCIENCE | 


BY 


GEORGE GUNTON and HAYES ROBBINS 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents net 


HIS volume is prepared not only with a view to its usefulness in class 

work, study clubs, debating societies, etc., but in a larger sense for 

the general reader. While strictly scientific, the treatment of the topic 

is also thoroughly practical. Beginning with a sketch of the rise of free 

government, there is a discussion of the problems of statesmanship and 

politics, foreign policy, colonialism, the Monroe doctrine, protection and 

free trade, trusts, labor unions, municipal government, etc. Inconnection 

with every chapter there are helpful references to standard authorities, 

with suggestions for collateral reading, extracts from these readings, and 
aseries of questions for review or debate. 


Opinions of Outlines of Political Science 


‘* We approve the scope, plan and purposes of the volume, and the earnestness and 
intelligence displayed by the able authors . . . The chapters discussing protection 
and free trade will be found worthy of the most careful attention of students, and will 
prove of extraordinary educational value.”—Philadelphia Press 

se St 

‘A brief, clear, and well-balanced text book. It suggests means of further study 
and reading. It is a book to make good and well-informed citizens. ‘The chapters on 
money, taxation, the state and capital, and the state and labor, are especially timely 
and useful.”—Congregationalist and Christian World. 

se Ss Ss 

‘This is an introduction to the study of the functions of government and will be 
useful to young men whoare not students but who wish to be intelligent citizens. 

The style is clear and interesting. The general point of view is rather conservative,— 
a commendable thing in a book of this sort.”—Christian Register. 
et 

‘* The work is scholarly, yet the method of presentation enables the student to grasp 
the vital points and master the subject. It is a good book for young men’s clubs and 
literary societies, and will be useful in high school classes.”— Education. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
43 UNION SQUARE NEw YORK 
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Gives advice and answers, without charge, 
inquiries about investments. Studies under- 
lying caases of market movements: De- 
termines facts governing value of securities. 
Criticises, analyzes and reviews Railroad 
and Industrial reports. Has complete 
tables of earnings of «properties. Quotes 
active and inactive stocks and bonds, 
Records the last sale of bonds and the yield 
on investment at the price. 


One who daily consults THe Wat STREET 
JournaL is better qualified to invest money 
safely and profitably and to advise about 
investments than one who does not do so. 


Published daily by 


Dow, Jones & Co., 44 Bror 1St., N. Y. 


The oldest news agency of Wall St. 


$12 a year, $1 a month. 





The Wall Street J ournal » 











Englo=Hmerican 
Magazine 


Among the notable contributors have 
been Henry James, the well-known 
novelist; the late Henry Fouguier, 
dramatic critic of the Paris Figaro; 
Hupson Maxim, the high explosive 
inventor; the Hon. O. G. Ngwianp, 
Mayor of Toronto; Pror. Epwin 
Masry, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Micuet Provins, and others. 


$2.50 a Wear 
25c a Copp 


Ask your newsdealer or send direct 
to the Publishers’ 


99 Hassau Street Rew Work 














Are You Looking 
For This? 


Have you been trying to 
get up some popular educa- 
tional work in your commu- 
nity? —lectures or debates, or 
something that will really 
interest people and at the 
same time be worth while? 

Has the expense been 
your great obstacle? Or 
apathy ? Or both? 

We can help you. Tell 
us your situation 2nd we will 
suggest a plan to meet your 
needs. Write to The 


Secretary, 





“GINSENG” 


Magazine Form. 16 Pages. 
asc. per Year. Sample Copy sc. 


SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., SKANEATELES, N.Y. 











Are You a Dyspeptic? 








Institute of Social Economics 
41 Union Square, NEW YORK 


























Are you just as well 
as you wish to be? 


Good Health Magazine 


is a wonderful help 


Only $1.00 a year 


Write for sample copy 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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1000 ISLAND HOUSE 


In the midst of the “Thou- 
sand Islands,” the so-called 











“Venice of America,” and 
really the most charming 
and delightful Summer 








Resort on the Continent. 





Send us two 2-cent stamps and we will mail you a beauti- 
fully illustrated guide book. Mention Gunton's Magazine. 


5.) 
z rib mba ~ LES, f Owners and Proprietors. 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 








THE IDEAL IDEAL To CALIFORNIA 
To MEXICO 
To THE ORIENT 


ROUTE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


To all Pacific Coast Points 
Steamers San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and Manila 


For free illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, Pullman and 
Steamship Berths, Baggage checked, and all information, aoply to 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


349 Broadway, 
1 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


E. O. McCORMICK, P. T. M. S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M, 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas 
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UNIV. OF MiCh, 


Gunton's 


IN THIS NUMBER: 


DO THE FILIPINOS DESIRE AMERICAN 
RULE? By SIXTO LOPEZ 


WARNING FROM THE CENSUS 

THE NEW CUBAN REPUBLIC 

THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION AND ITS 
MEANING 

ANOMALIES OF DANISH POLITICS 

THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 

THE GILL SCHOOL CITY 


(FOR COMPLETE TABLE OF CONTENTS SEE WITHIN) 


NEW YORK 
THE GUNTON COMPANY 
Union SQUARE 
10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 
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Queen G Crescent Route 


from Cincinnati and the North is the best line South to 

Chattanooga, Atlantaj Knoxville, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Shreveport, Asheville, Savannah 
and all Florida Points. 

QUEEN & CRESCENT Excellent Through Service. Cafc, Par- 
lor and Observation Cars. Free Cheir Cars. 
Through Pullman Service to all important 
Southern Cities. Direct connection via the Southern Rail- 
way from St. Louis and Louisville. Send for free books and:maps. 

WwW. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 


GEN'L MANAGER, GEN'L PASS'GR AGENT, 
CINCINNATI. 
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(,unton's 


Magaz Ine 


<IS REDUCED TO ‘Z 
One Dollar a Year-Ten Cents a Copy 





T this price GUNTON’S is absolutely unrivalled in its 

field. No monthly periodical covering anything like 

the same ground can be had for less than three or four 
times the amount. 

As a thinking American citizen, you are interested in 
your country’s welfare and needs. You care about its 
prosperity, its problems, your own partia both. Of course. 
Then read GUNTON’S regularly. It will keep you posted 
accurately, help you to think clearly, say something practi- 
cal and helpful on every subject it brings before you, 
and waste none of your time. That is what you have 
been looking for. How often have you found it? 








Send for Free Specimen Copy to 


The Gunton Company 


41 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


are weed and enthusiastitally 
endorsed by the 


WORLD'S GREATEST SINGERS 


because of that pure, rich aad 


SYMPATHETIC TONE 


in the possession of which they 
stand alone 





Send for Catalogue 
WEBER WAREROOMS 
108 Fifth Aveaue, New York 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
181 Tremont Street, Boston 
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HOTEL Sn i 


Broadway and 63d Street, NEW YORK CITY 








BJAs9g 309/910 
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%3 : European Plan Exclusively & ee 
Don’t pay exorbitant rates at > — Here we 
offer you everything mod 
Moderate ee 
Travelers arri by any of the Ferries, Ocean 
or Fall r Boats, can take the Sth Av- 
enue Elevated "to from whieh the 
Hotel Empire is only one minute's 
From Graad Central Station take cars marked Broad- 
Way and 7th Avenue. Seven minutes to Empire. : 


Withia ten mimutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. Ail cars pass the Empire. 
Send postal for descriptive booklets. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 





“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 








This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

I. contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, toany 
by Geers on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
aeenge H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, § ew York Central & Hudson River 
= oy road, Grand Central Station, New 
or 
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BUY THE. 


NEWREME 


SEWING MACHINE 


Do not be deceived by those who ad- 
vertise a $60.00 Sewing Machine for 
$20.00. This kind of a machine can 
be bought from us or any of our 
Galen from $15.00 to $18.00, 


WE MAKE A VARIETY. . 

THE NEW HOME IS THE BEST. 

The Feed determines the strength or 

weakness of Sewing Machines. The 

Double Feed combined with other 

strong points makes the New a 
the best Sewing Machine to 


Wile or CIRCULARS ae 


Soo indiantnatgpecind priotn peters 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 

ORANGE, mass, ; 
98 Union 8q. N. Y., Chicago, IL, Afflanta, Ga., 3 
St. Louis,Mo , Dallas,Tex.,San Francisco, Cal 
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